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The junction between our Independent Brigade in 
the Krusha Balkan and the right wing of our 12th 
Corps front, at the extreme south of Lake Doiran. 
The lake is just beyond the first line of hills, the 
small peak of which to the extreme left is Piton 
Rocheux. The relative height of the Bulgars’ Belesh 
stronghold, seen along the horizon, is clearly shown. 
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PREFACE 


OON after the disbandment of the Battalion 
of which this is a Record, a group of its 
former members felt that something should be done 
not only to perpetuate thememory of those who had 
fallen, but also to place on record the story of the 
Battalion. Ultimately the scheme of this book 
was worked out, those responsible for the decision 
believing that such a Record will be, for all time, 
a cherished memorial in the families of all those who 
ever served with the Battalion. 

As so little is known of the doings of the British 
Salonica Force,it is hoped that in spite of the many 
personal references to be found in these pages there 
will be much to interest the general reader who wishes 
to know more of that ‘sideshow’ so often regarded 
as a waste of men, money and effort. Perhaps to 
no one more than the men, who fought and watched 
and dug for over two years at the foot of the 
dominating positions of the Bulgar on the Doiran- 
Vardar front, did the expedition at times seem 
futile, but now there can be few who do not feel 
it all amply worth while, when they read Ludendorff's 
remark that at the time of its happening, the collapse 
of Bulgaria was the worst day of the whole war 
to the Central Allied powers. 

Still in spite of our difficulties and feelings at 
the time, there was the great compensation that our 
isolation tended to bind units of the British Salonica 
Force together in a way impossible in a force where 
casualities were sent back to their depots, and then 
used as drafts to whatever unit was most in need 
of men. Further, our casualities were small in 
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comparison with those of most units on the Western 
front, and this also helped to produce a very strong 
feeling of esprit de corps and comradeship among 
all ranks. The depth of this feeling has been amply 
shown in many a letter received during the past 
year. And it is just because of this and the 
generous way in which so many have helped, that 
the work of editor has been rendered easy and 
pleasant. 

Had it not been for the assistance of Colonel 
J. H. W. Southey, O.B.E., Officer in charge of 
Regimental Records at Warwick, it would have been 
impossible to get in touch with the majority of those 
_who served in the Battalion or to check the accuracy 
of most of the detailed information given. Even 
so, as some of the official records are _ lost, 
a certain number of mistakes and omissions have 
been inevitable. For these and the delay in 
publication the Editor craves indulgence. 

Acknowledgement is made to the following for 
permission to reproduce various maps and _ illus- 
trations: — The War Office, The Imperial War 
Museum, The French War Office, Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, and Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston. 

Owing to the varied ways of spelling place-names 
current in the Balkans it has been impossible to 
get absolute uniformity of spelling of place-names 
in text and maps. In general, the spelling used 
by the British Military authorities has been adopted 
as being the form most familiar to the members of 
the Battalion. 

The Editor is fully conscious that many will look 
in vain through these pages for mention of the 
doings of some of those they knew. 

While lists have been included of those who ob- 
tained official recognition of their services, there is 
not a member of the Battalion but knows many 
who equally deserved recognition, whether for 
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constant devotion to some humble yet important 
duty, or for some act of gallantry done in the dark 
and quiet. Let such as these know that their deeds 
live for ever in the memory of their comrades, and 
that their worth is all the greater for the spirit in 
which their service was done. 

‘In spite of these and other obvious defects it 
is hoped that this Record will in some degree fulfil 
the intentions of those responsible for it. 
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FOREWORD. 


I HAVE felt much honoured at being asked to 
write a Foreword to the History of the 7th 
Oxford & Bucks Light Infantry in the Great War— 
a battalion which served me so well and gained me 
my first success as a commander when it gallantly 
captured the Horseshoe Hill. 

To all who took part in the Macedonian campaign 
this book will recall the strenuous years they spent 
as soldiers, which are fast becoming a mere memory 
now that they have returned to their civilian occupa- 
tions. These recollections, in spite of the hardships, 
are not without their pleasant side. We remember 
the good friends we made and the occasional happy 
interludes, but fortunately time has softened the 
impression of the hard life that was led and the 
constant difficulties that had to be faced. If we 
think at all of the hardships it is with a proud 
feeling that they never deterred us from our purpose. 
We certainly had our share of hardships in Mace- 
donia: the extremes of heat and cold, the desolate 
nature of the country, the continuous duty in the 
trenches without relief, the absence of the amenities 
of civilization, the small prospect of leave, the 
unhealthy nature of the country, all combined to 
try the troops to the utmost; but in the face of 
these difficulties the spirit of the men remained 
unshaken. With the traditional determination, 
which has always been characteristic of the British 
Army, and maintained by their high standard of 
discipline, the Army in Macedonia never faltered 
or lost heart. Moreover, the offensive. spirit was 
always maintained in spite of the fact that the 
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Bulgars had always the advantage of the ground 
and were holding an almost impregnable position. 
This constant offensive did much to wear down the 
enemy and its cumulative effect was seen when even- 
tually the Bulgar line collapsed. 

When I call to mind the 7th Oxford & Bucks 
Light Infantry the outstanding characteristic of 
the battalion was its fine sense of discipline, 
due largely to the mutual confidence between 
officers and men. I noticed, and remarked on the 
good discipline the first time I saw the battalion 
during a long and fatiguing march across the Lan- 
gaza Plain; I noticed it constantly during the 
arduous year of 1916, and it was this fine sense of 
discipline which upheld the battalion during its 
gallant attack on Petit Couronné—an operation 
which filled the whole Force with admiration and 
added an imperishable page to the record of the 
Oxford & Bucks Light Infantry. 

Although the Spring offensive of 1917 did not 
lead to the results which had been expected, and 
although the losses had been serious, the troops 
were in no way daunted ; the determination to win 
was as strong as ever. Many months were, how- 
ever, to pass before the situation justified a further 
general offensive. 

In September, 1918, the break-through of the 
Salonica Army came with dramatic suddenness, 
and resulted in the immediate collapse of Bulgaria, 
the first of the enemy nations to sue for peace. 

Those of us who took part in the Macedonian 
campaign, where, in addition to the enemy, the forces 
of nature were always against us can now realise 
that the long months spent fighting in that bare 
and inhospitable country have not been endured in 
vain. 

ROME. J. DUNCAN, 

27th May, 1920. Major-General. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FORMATION AND TRAINING OF THE 
BATTALION. 


SEPTEMBER, 1914—SEPTEMBER, 1915. 


Capt. C. A. SALVESEN, M.C. 


HE 7th (Service) 8th Battalion, the Oxfordshire 

and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, was formed 
at Cowley Barracks, Oxford, the Headquarters of the 
Regiment. On the 26th September, 1914, Lieut.- 
Col. R. G. H. Hughes took over command. The 
days of ‘‘ formation ”’ at Cowley were crowded for 
those who joined there—crowded with confusion, 
for in the first rush to join, the Barracks were hope- 
lessly overfilled. Everyone was, so to speak, “ new 
to the job,” and the task of control was almost too 
great for the staff at the barracks to cope with. 
Can it be wondered at? A motley crowd of un- 
uniformed men, with only a rudimentary idea of 
“falling in two-deep,” and with a never-failing 
aptitude for mistaking the “‘ right ’”’ for the “ left,”’ 
and vice-versa, is a difficult unit to handle with that 
exactitude and quiet orderliness so rightly becoming 
_a barrack square. 

It must have been for the staff at Cowley, an 
event not unmixed with joy, to see the last man 
march out of the barrack gate to entrain, under 
Colonel Hughes, for Sherrington Camp, on the 26th 
September, 1914. 

Colonel Hughes was accompanied from Oxford 
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by Capt. R. M. Logan, with Lieut. and QO.M. J. 
Price to look to the outward and inward comfort 
of man. Lieut. C. Wheeler reported for duty the 
same day. From the 3rd Reserve Battalion, the 
following officers were lent, to help in instructing 
and forming the Battalion into an organised unit :— 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. Paske, Lieut. H. C. Maul, and 2nd 
Lieuts. C. W. H. Baillie and D. A. D. Sewell. All 
but the last-named, who remained with the Battalion 
for some time after its move to Oxford, left to rejoin 
their Battalion from Codford. 

On the 30th September Major F. J. Newton- 
King arrived with a contingent from Oxford, which 
brought the Battalion up to strength. During these 
very early days R. B. Pemberton, C. L. Wicks, 
A. D. J. Melliss, G. C. Miller, C. C. Statt, and R. C. 
Streatfield all joined as 2nd Lieutenants, resplendent 
in new uniforms. 

Of the Warrant Officers and Senior N.C.O’s. who 
accompanied the Battalion, mention must be made 
of R.S.M., L. J. Ellis, R.Q.M.S., T. Powell, C.S.M. 
D. Connell, J. H. King, W. Reynolds, E. B. Wootton, 
C.Q.M.S., H. Morris, J. H. Kirk, who with a mere 
handful of old Regular N.C.O’s had to face the 
heavy task of producing some sort of organisation 
among this crowd of a thousand men, all very 
willing but almost all supremely ignorant of military 
organisation and life under canvas. 

It was due to the indefatigable exertions of these 
men and their like—some of them past their prime— 
that the Battalion was settled in the same night, so 
that order reigned in the Valley of the Wylye. 

The Valley of the Wylye is not gifted with a dry 
-climate—in fact, it runs a good second to the his- 
toric town of Greenock, where, “if it is not raining, 
it is snowing.”’ In this September of 1914, however, 
Sherrington Camp looked fair and alluring, for the 
summer had been comparatively dry. In October, 
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too, the weather remained fair and warm until 
almost the end ; but when the rain did set in, it was 
soon learnt how earnestly it can go about its business 
in the district. The site of Sherrington Camp had 
not been chosen with any commendable foresight, 
even though due allowance be made for the difficul- 
. ties in securing adequate transport to feed and tend 
so many men suddenly assembled. The camp was 
situated, like many others in the district, in a gently- 
sloping field close to the river. Had advantage been 
taken of the higher ground, the trials which had to 
be endured later from the mud might have been very 
considerably minimised. The local farmers, by way 
of encouraging us, were eager in their warnings of 
what we might expect when the rains did set in, and 
the Wylye began to rise. But even their worst 
pictures were a poor portrayal of what was yet in 
store for us. Mud—unrelenting mud—mud every- 
where. First of all, sticky and clammy, then softer 
and deeper, and finally nothing but a sea of a heavy, 
over-boiled pea-soup consistency. In vain, efforts 
were made to make paths. Unfortunately there 
was no “stone” handy, no chalk flints in any 
appreciable quantity—only sundry large lumps of 
chalk. These were dropped into the mud in line 
but very soon disappeared from view, and the last 
state was little better than the first. 

There were two comparatively dry places in the 
camp—-places, at least, where there were some traces 
of the former grass field. Of these one was the 
officers’ lines, and the other the ‘“‘ cook-house,”’ 
where Sergt. Godfrey and his minions worked wonders 
to provide clean and—to hungry men—really palat- 
able food. 

R. Sergt.-Major L. J. Ellis very soon had a squad 
of budding N.C.O.’s in his charge, hammering 
into them a knowledge of Infantry Training, Part I., 
and cultivating in them the confidence necessary to 
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throw a word of command off the chest with the 
assuredness of a Sergt.-Major. Barrack square drill 
had been possible in the camp at the beginning of 
October, but after the rains started, all training, or 
such training as was possible, had to be done on the 
high ground south of the camp. It was on these 
slopes that many were initiated into the difficulties 
of “‘ dressing by the right’; of forming fours; of 
making feet move at the rate of 140 steps to the 
minute to the persistent cry of “ Left, left—left, 
right, left.” 

What a motley crowd a parade in those days 
could be. Bowler hats, straw hats, slouch caps— 
all the headgear imaginable—a state in no way 
improved when the very first uniforms arrived. Old 
discarded regimental uniforms—not entirely without 
the taint of many occupants in the seams—were 
served out. The scarlet tunic of a line battalion, 
tartan trousers, and a Guardsman’s or Yeoman’s cap, 
may make a picturesque soldier—it does not make a 
smart one. But even such an outward sign of ser- 
vice in the King’s uniform promoted pride in one 
heart, for it is credibly reported that one private 
applied for special leave home just to show himself 
to his mother in his “ new ” uniform. 

It was not long ere this heterogenous collection 
of old and very much part-worn uniform was super- 
seded, and the Battalion paraded in “ blue ’’—blue 
lounge suits with' black buttons, blue forage caps 
with red piping, blue or khaki puttees, and any old 
overcoat “ en banderole.”” A look of uniformity was 
introduced, and the “ blue’’ was a splendid make- 
shift until khaki uniforms could be manufactured 
and issued. 

The rain showed no inclination to “ fall out ’’ 
for a day or two when October passed into November. 
All the camps in this district were by this time 
impossible. We had by no means the worst one—in 
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fact, we had one of the best, if the quality of “ good- 
ness ’’ can be applied to any. Early in November, 
in several of the Battalions of the division and to 
some extent with us too, patience broke, and demcn- 
strations by way of insisting on movement to billets 
were made.t A few days after, the news of our 
impending move to billets in Oxford was received 
with relief by everyone, and on November 11th 
the Battalion ploughed its way out through the mud 
past the “‘ Cook-house ”’ and the “‘ Beech Tree ”’ for 
the last time. 

Before passing to Oxford, two events must be 
recalled. The first was a very excellent concert 
given in the canteen. For some reason or other a 
large contingent of Welshmen had been posted to 
the battalion in place of an equal number of men 
who originally joined the regiment but were trans- 
ferred to the 7th Wilts. To these Welshmen, how- 
ever, the Battalion was throughout its life indebted 
for a party of most capital “ glee-singers.’’ Their first 
appearance at this concert bred a demand which 
was frequently made upon them. Lieut. Debenham, 
too, thrilled his whole audience with an account 
of Scott’s ill-fated expedition to the South Pole. 
The second event was the collapse of the 
same canteen marquee the night before the Battalion 
left the camp. A canteen, with a none too perfect 
knowledge of the economic value of goods in 1914, 
was established there. It is beyond doubt that 
numerous goods disappeared almost simultaneously 
with the collapse—goods appropriated by way of 
readjusting the cash balances somewhat ! 

During the time in Sherrington Camp the numbers 
of the officers were greatly increased by the arrival 
of Lieut. F. Debenham, 2nd Lieuts. C. A. Salvesen, 


It is probable that these demonstrations would not have taken place 
had not it become known that units formed several weeks later had been 
at once sent to billets in the districts from which they were recruited. [Ed.] 
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F. A. Durno-Steele, J. H. C. Keble, C. P. Ker, O. 
Royal Dawson, and Lieut. C. G. Moore, R.A.M.C. as 
Medical Officer. 

What a relief it was to strike the hard-paved 
streets of Oxford! The Battalion marched from 
the station to its various billets with a smartness 
and spring entirely different to the mud-slogging of 
Codford. Major Newton King had been in Oxford 
as ““advance guard ’’ and had arranged temporary 
billets until such time as the men could be per- 
manently distributed. New College, Balliol, Keble, 
and the Corn Exchange all had their share. When 
permanent billets were allotted the Battalion was 
distributed mainly over the areas of High Street. 
Walton Street, Gloucester Green and Longwall, with 
Battalion Headquarters at No. 3 Wellington Square. 
The officers, with the exception of a few of D Com- 
pany, who remained in Balliol, were quartered in 
Keble, where they also had their mess. About the 
same time our 8th Battalion also moved to Oxford, 
being billeted in the area on the other side of 
Magdalen Bridge. The two Battalions did not come 
into contact very much, as shortly after their arrival 
the 8th were formed into a pioneer Battalion. 

It must be put on record how very well the men 
fared in their billets. In lieu of the issue of army 
rations and allowances, the billet-keepers were paid 
at a consolidated rate of half-a-crown per man per 
day. They were on their honour to feed and house 
the men well, and itis to their great credit that com- 
plaints and trouble were rare. 

Oxford is not blessed with a happy climate in 
winter. It can be bitterly cold and damp. It is 
easy to recall many days of interesting agony, trying 
to put smartness and life into the business of handling 
arms with numbed fingers and painful shoulders. 

Jackets off for P.T.’’ was a command not too 
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cheerfully obeyed on many a day, and where, oh, 
where, are the joys of the “ triangle of error’ in a 
biting north-east wind ! 

However, it was in Oxford that the Battalion 
was grounded in its drill—grounded so well that it 
earned a name for smartness, a name which it 
cherished and maintained. 

The “‘ University Parks ’’ was the scene of nearly 
all the close order drill, arms drill, bayonet-training 
and preliminary musketry. For field training the 
Battalion were very fortunate in having the use of 
Wytham Park, which lies about three miles to the 
west of Oxford, on rising ground. It occupies good 
open country, and manceuvres could be carried out 
without having irate farmers summoning the agri- 
culturists’ picturesque language to complain of 
broken hedges. 

The normal days’ work began with a half hour’s 
run before breakfast—a foundation upon which was 
built the Battalion’s power of fast marching. After 
breakfast the Battalion paraded in the Parks, and 
then either moved out to Wytham Park for field 
training or Companies were handed over to Com- 
pany Commanders for close order drill or musketry 
in the Parks. Saturdays were devoted to long route 
marches in the morning. 

The Bugle Band was formed at Oxford. At first 
it was a mixed blessing. Either it was shy, modest, 
or lacked ‘“‘ blowing power,’ for the rear of the 
column never got sufficient music to shape its step 
to the head. What with the quick regimental step, 
and the adulterated music, the rear Company 
always had bitter complaints to make against the 
leading Company’s rotten way of marching !|_ These 
faults, however, were soon eradicated, and the 
Battalion achieved a name for good marching— 
the benefits of which were highly appreciated when 
Brigade and Divisional training came on. 
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On Sunday morning the Battalion paraded in 
the broad stretch of St. Giles for Church, the service 
for Church of England members being held in St. 
Giles’s Church. After service each Company went 
for a short route march, or held such inspections as 
might seem necessary. It was at these inspections 
that the Subaltern officer, in the words of the “‘ Song 
of Tiadatha ” : 

‘“ Learnt that private soldiers’ hair grows 
Fast as cress upon a blanket.” 
or tried to fathom the mystery of the same old fork 
appearing in every second billet. + 

For a large number week-end leave must have 
been almost unnecessary, so many lived in or very 
near Oxford “‘ when they had their civvy clothes 
on.’ For all that, there seemed no reluctance 
on the part of all to take advantage of the week’s 
leave granted at Christmas, one platoon of each 
Company going off at a time. For those that were 
left in Oxford on Christmas Day a very excellent 
smoking concert was held in the Corn Exchange. 

The New Year found the Battalion still disor- 
ganised owing to the absence of a platoon from each 
Company still on leave, or just about to go on leave. 
Towards the end of January, to the regret of all, 
Colonel Hughes had to resign command owing to 
ill-health. In response to the country’s call, Colonel 
Hughes had immediately come forward, and cheer- 
fully undertaken the task of forming and organising 
a band of raw recruits into a Battalion—a task 
requiring infinite patience, careful thought, and 
unending labour. The demand was greater than 
Colonel Hughes’s health could stand. He was suc- 
ceeded by Lieut.-Col. F. J. Newton King. Lieut. 
D. A. D. Sewell, who had been Adjutant hitherto, was 
recalled to his unit, and R.Sergt.-Major L. J. Ellis 
was promoted Captain and Adjutant in his stead, 
C.S.-Major J. H. King becoming R.Sergt.-Major. 
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During the whole time at Oxford, fresh officers 
were continually arriving. Platoons had a Subaltern 
in Command, and he in his turn had two, and even 
three, supernumeraries to support and guide him 
through his labours. 

Mounted officers had had their cobs for some time, 
but it was not until well after the New Year had 
passed that the Transport was formed. Lieut. R. B. 
Pemberton was appointed Transport Officer, and 
had the joys of taking over the first wagons and 
horses, with the help of his former platoon sergeant, 
Sergt. F. Buckingham. On Port Meadow could be - 
seen the early efforts to whip into shape a nucleus 
upon which to build an efficient transport—a trans- 
port which, thanks to careful nursing in its infancy 
and an insistence upon attention to “ your horse 
before yourself ’’ could claim to be one of the 
smartest in the Division. 

By the end of February the whole Battalion was 
provided with khaki uniform and full equipment. 
Gone were the old blue suits, the blue forage caps, 
and the civilian great coats en banderole, done up 
with bootlace. Gone, too, were the D.P. rifles 
and the old tin water bottles slung from the 
shoulder by a bit of blind cord. Unfortunately 
it was just before the issue of our khaki that we, 
with our 8th and 2/4th (Territorial) Battalions, held 
a recruiting march through Oxford. Crowds wit- 
nessed the march, but either it failed to fire the 
necessary enthusiasm, or it requires a more extra- 
ordinary happening to arouse Oxford from its 
scholasticism, for the ‘‘catch’’ in recruits was 
wretched. 

Notwithstanding the constant application to 
training, time was found which could be spared for 
games. An excellent Association Football team was 
run, principally drawn from D Company, who were 
lucky in having an almost complete team from 
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Wolverton in their ranks. They gave Oxford City 
a thoroughly good game. Sergt. T. Wood, of 
D Company, was the moving spirit, and controlled 
his team like a First League manager. It was, how- 
ever, in cross-country running that the Battalion 
shone most brilliantly. Two open events were 
entered for, both at Reading. For the first we 
sent in two teams, and they finished first and third 
In the second, an event open to any troops training 
in the three counties, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire 
and Berkshire, and to all Battalions of the three 
- county regiments, the 7th Battalion won again, 
carrying off a fine silver challenge cup. Our 5th 
Battalion was second, and our 8th Battalion was 
third in this race—a fine record for the regiment. 
Lance-Corpl. E. A. Willett (C Company), of the 7th 
was first man home, the other four places being gained 
by Lance-Corpls. A. Higgs (B) and A. Warburton (D), 
and Ptes. D. J. Barnwell (A) and T. Chilton (D). In 
a seven-mile Marathon race, in marching order, at 
Stamford Bridge, for teams of eight, the Battalion 
again came in first. 

At the beginning of March a very enjoyable 
Sports Meeting was held on the Iffley Road track. 

“Conscientious objection ’’—for what the term 
is worth—to vaccination was countenanced at first, 
though in the end, by sundry threats of curtailed 
leave, and so on, very few, if any, escaped the M.O.’s 
kindly attentions with scraper and lymph. Some 
suffered a great deal, and had very nasty arms. 
There was a feeling of great satisfaction in con- 
soling these cases by telling them how much they 
needed it. 

When April approached and Oxford had decided 
to shake off its bare appearance and take on a new 
foliage, the air was full of rumours as to when and 
where the Battalion was to go to start Brigade 
Training. At the end of April orders were received 
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to move into a hut camp, and join the rest of the 
Brigade at Fovant, about twelve miles west of 
Salisbury. The camp at Fovant was splendidly 
. situated on the slope of a hill facing south. The 
Battalion was lucky in some ways to occupy the top 
camp, the only disadvantage to it being realised 
when, after a long day’s Brigade training, so much 
more exertion had to be expended in climbing up 
the rather indifferent track. The extra half mile 
in full marching order often seemed like three. The 
huts of the camp were well built, waterproof, and 
new, with plenty of space round them, and with 
large areas for parade grounds. 

The daily routine of work was very much the same 
as at Oxford, with the exception that the whole 
Brigade took part in field operations, two or three 
times a week. The surrounding country was very 
open, and extraordinarily hilly—a fact which made 
training much more strenuous, but which proved 
the benefits derived from a strict attention to march 
discipline. One occasion in particular stands out, 
when the Battalion was taken out on the hunt for 
an imaginary enemy aeroplane by Major Wheeler. 
Just as dawn broke a terrific battle was fought, 
when the left half battalion tried to break the rear- 
guard of the right half Battalion, and so capture 
the aeroplane the latter force had recovered and 
were trying to get away with. Between 4 p.m. and 
midday of the next day, the Battalion covered 38 
miles, and no casualty at all resulted. 

How well remembered is the name of “ Fovant 
Hut ’ ! How many imaginary enemy forces have 
not assembled at the “v”’ of Fovant Hut ! When- 
ever Brigade orders for the day’s operations arrived 
and the word Fovant was mentioned, 1t was known 
at once that there was a very full day ahead, for 
Fovant Hut lay four miles from the camp, and 
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operations invariably took the Battalion miles 
further away uphill and down dale. 

In addition to Brigade field work, training in all 
the ‘“‘specialised ’’ branches was started. The - 
Lewis Gunners very soon showed their efficiency 
under the training of Capt. Arnett and Lieut. Miller, 
an efficiency and pre-eminence which they always 
held in the Brigade and in the Division, for in the 
days to come, time after time they captured first 
place in open competition. 

Much the same might be said for the Battalion 
signallers. Their work did perhaps not make the 
same appeal to the imagination. Before they 
reached the efficient state they did, they had to spend 
many months of dull drudgery and it perhaps was 
only those at Headquarters who fully appreciated 
their work and efforts always to improve. 

The ‘‘ Bombers ”’ progress was less marked, for 
““bombing ”’ in those days was but in its infancy. 
No proper grenades were available. For instruc- 
tion in throwing, short lengths of piping and old 
jam tins filled with gunpowder and mud to give 
some resemblance to a live grenade, were used. 
The day of the universal Mills No. 5 had not yet 
come. 

The settling down of the Battalion into a unit 
for service abroad necessitated sundry changes. 
Major Logan had to resign on account of ill-health. 
Major Wheeler was posted Second in Command, Capt. 
Debenham was promoted Major and Capt. Martin 
took command of C Company. 

In the middle of July the Brigade moved to 
Sandhill Camp, Longbridge Deveril, where the 
Division was already located. Before leaving 
Fovant, however, one or two things, which must 
stand clear in the memory of all, must be recorded. 
Firstly, that all powerful element—the weather. It 
was beautifully fine, but intensely hot, and the camp 
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facing South as it did, got the full effects of the sun. 
Marches in the narrow, dusty lanes of Wiltshire with 
a hot sun beating down from above are trying and 
exhausting ordeals. Secondly, whose recollection of 
the jargon of sound to warn all of “ Retreat ’’ is 
not “brightly vivid? ”’’ The Gloucesters and the 
Worcesters giving full tongue with their brass lower 
down the hill, with the bugle bands of the Berks and 
the Oxfords making the very best use of lusty lungs 
—and the Oxfords, with their fast step getting in 
twice as many notes as any one else! Regimental 
bands should be segregated at considerable distances. 

Sandhill Camp was by no means such a comfort- 
able camp as Fovant, except perhaps the officers’ 
quarters. The huts were smaller, older, closer 
together, and in many cases none too impervious 
to rain. There was a great lack of suitable parade 
grounds. The country round, however, gave pro- 
mise of less exhausting field days, for it was not nearly 
so hilly. There was, too, another great attracton 
at Sandhill which was lacking at Fovant—namely, 
the proximity to the country town of Warminster. 
How well remembered must be the chosen haunts 
there by many ! 

Beyond a few divisional operations and divisional 
route marches, the training at Sandhill was mainly 
devoted to musketry, and in generally preparing 
the battalion to go overseas. A little shooting had 
been done at Fovant, but the range had not been 
properly finished there, so that the whole battalion 
had to be hurried through the musketry course at 
Sandhill. The general standard was excellent, very 
few failing to qualify at the first attempt. The Lewis 
gunners started their winning career by carrying off 
the Brigade competition. 

Towards the end of August orders came for “ final 
leave ’’ to be given to the Battalion, two Companies 
at a time. All the supernumerary. officers were 
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sent to the 9th Reserve Battalion at Wool. Those 
men who could not proceed overseas were weeded 
out ; the transport received the final touches and 
was brought up to full strength. The Battalion 
was being rapidly brought into shape and condition 
for its journey into the great unknown. All the 
final preparations were hurried on—everything was 
Squared up, musketry returns forwarded, balances 
adjusted, equipment issued to complete, officers’ spare 
kit packed and despatched, unnecessary cumber- 
some articles for the great adventure purchased or 
received as gifts—everything done to time so that 
on September 2Ist, 1915, the Battalion paraded for 
the last time in England, 1,026 strong, as fine a body 
of men as could be found in any battalion. The 
Transport and Lewis Gunners, under Major Wheeler, 
with a billeting party, embarked a day earlier at 
Southampton and landed at Havre. The Battalion | 
entrained at Warminster and crossed to France from 
Folkestone, spendirg the first night at the Boulogne 
Rest Camp—a place of greac attraction. 

Capt. O. S. Royal Dawson, who was in command 
of A Company, unfortunately succumbed to an 
attack of appendicitis just a fortnight before the 
Battalion proceeded overseas, and had to be operated 
upon at once. He was succeeded in the command 
by Capt. H. A. Henry. 

The training in England had been long and 
arduous, but everyone remained cheerful, and ful- 
filled the allotted tasks happily and quickly. The 
great grouse—one born more of ignorance than any- 
thing—was that the Battalion was not sent overseas 
earlier. It must be left to the individual reader to 
bring back to his memory those moments which 
seemed the most full and momentous. Many things 
happened of interest to many or few, as the case 
might be, which space forbids to be embodied in 
these pages. In conclusion, let the Battalion know 
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it is to their great credit that they created a name 
for smartness, cleanness, orderliness and good be- 
haviour—a name cherished and maintained through- 
out its period of service Overseas. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FRANCE AND THE VOYAGE TO SALONICA. 


(SEPTEMBER—NOVEMBER, 1915.) 
MAjorR E. RILEY. 


[: seems strange to look back to the summer of 

1915, and to realise how enthusiastic we 
were then, and how eager we were to be sent to 
France as soon as possible. We had begun to think 
that too much training was making us stale. Our 
friends all politely expressed their surprise when, 
during our rare week-end “ leaves,”’ they discovered 
that we were still in England. We ourselves had 
begun to wonder whether we should reach the front 
before the war was over. Within the division we 
had our own pet rumours, the strangest and strongest 
being that, owing to the great proportion of married 
men in the 26th Division, we were to be retained for 
home service. However, in August we realised that 
this was not so, for we were told to prepare for our 
last leave. 

Half of the battalion was sent home, while the 
remaining half continued training, and then the 
second half was sent home, while the first half was 
gradually collected together to do “ pack drill’”’ as 
a punishment for having overstayed its leave. The 
“ pack-drill ’”’ was by no means finished, when the 
time came for the second half to fall in on the square 
in its turn, and it was one of the sights of Sutton- 
Veny to watch a great proportion of the battalion 
parade in mass in the evening, under the Provost- 
Sergeant. We little realised how long it would be 
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before most of the delinquents would again get leave 
to their homes. If we had done so, we might have 
felt more pity for them, although, to tell the truth, 
they did not want our pity. They had weighed the 
extra days’ leave against the certain punishment, 
and had decided that it was worth paying for. 

A few weeks later, in the middle of September, 
the advance party of the battalion left for France, 
and we knew that within a few days the remainder 
of us would follow. The appointed day came, and 
we prepared to depart, and then, at the last moment, 
our orders were cancelled. Rumours of mines, and 
of submarines in the Channel, flew round the camp 
in less time than it takes to record them here. I 
do not know whether there was any truth in them, 
but whatever it was that prevented our leaving at 
the scheduled time, the obstacle was overcome on 
the following day, and on the 21st September, 1915. 
we received final orders to move. 

Then followed a march which many will re- 
member with mixed feelings. We had not learned 
the art of moving with a minimum of kit. Each 
man had a different idea of what was necessary for 
active service. Each had his treasured possessions, 
which must accompany him, besides the goods 
provided by a generous government. These things 
were all stowed away into packs and haversacks, 
which consequently assumed colossal proportions. 
We literally groaned under their weight. To add 
to our troubles, the day was one of the hottest we 
had known, and we all wore tunics, instead of 
marching in shirt-sleeves (as we were accustomed to 
doing at that time). As a last straw, we had 
to march by a circuitous route, past Divisional 
Headquarters, and through Sutton-Veny and War- 
minster, to the station. It was in some ways a 
a triumphal march. Our chests swelled with pride, 
until they almost counterbalanced the weight of the 
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packs on our backs, as the Wiltshire folk turned out 
to give us a rousing “send-off’’; but we felt 
very sorry for ourselves when we were at last 
seated in the train. Many a man lightened his 
pack in the train, and decided that in future he 
would be a wiser, if a more poorly-equipped, man. 
We learned from bitter experience that the secret 
of comfort les in knowing what to do without. 

After a tedious journey we reached Folkestone, 
and embarked on the transport at dead of night. 
Everything seemed solemn and eerie. We scarcely 
dared to speak, except in whispers. No lights were 
allowed on board—no cigarettes—there were no 
cheers as we left the harbour—no bands played us 
on our way. We were embarking on a great ad- 
venture, but we felt like guilty conspirators setting 
off on some dark and secret enterprise. The night 
was perfect. The sea was as calm as a mill-pond. 
The moon shone very brightly, and from the upper 
deck a small group of officers peered into the dim 
distance for the lights of France. There was a 
light breeze, just cold enough to make them wrap 
their coats more tightly round them. The lights 
of the French harbour appeared. The ship glided 
slowly in, and our escort disappeared into the night. 
Mingling with the shouts of the Landing Officer, and 
the clanking of chains, came the sing-song of foreign 
voices, belonging to the French sailors and dockers 
on the quay. We were at Boulogne. 

My chief impression of Boulogne is of apple-women 
who broke through the ranks and had to be gently 
but firmly turned away. That night we camped 
on the hillside outside the town. On the next day 
we resumed our travels. We marched through the 
town to the station, cheered by the French populace. 
It is not necessary to describe the train journey. 
We spent two or three hours in travelling, and about 
ten hours in waiting outside stations or in sidings ; 
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in other words, it was just the ordinary kind of 
journey on a French troop train. It was nearly 
midnight when we detrained, and we had a long and 
tiring route march before us, before we reached 
Briquesmesnil, where we were to be billeted for the 
night. It was about 4 a.m. when everybody had 
settled down for what remained of the night. Some 
of us were billeted in barns, some in houses, and 
some by the roadside. Personally, I slept quite 
soundly by the side of the road, and felt that at last 
I was on active service. 

Our wanderings were not yet finished. After a 
couple of days at Briquesmesnil and the neighbour- 
ing village of Saisseval, we again packed up our goods 
and chattels and marched a few more miles to 
Ferriéres, where we were inspected by General Sir 
Charles Monro, the Commander of the 3rd Army. 
Those who were with the battalion will remember 
this village, because we were packed into it like 
sardines in a tin, or, in military phraseology, we were 
‘close billeted.’ There was not a square inch of 
available space unoccupied. One whole company 
was packed into a farmhouse. One platoon lived 
ina small stable. Two platoons occupied a moder- 
ately big barn. Two sergeants slept in a pigsty. 
Others were lodged in the chicken-run, rabbit- 
hutch or dog-kennel. A  sergeant-major and 
quartermaster sergeant shared a small cow-shed. I 
ought perhaps to remark that all these billets were 
let ‘ with vacant possession.’ I should not like to 
convey the impression that any of our sergeants 
‘hob-nobbed ’ with pigs or rabbits or cows, for, as 
I was the billeting officer, some of the responsibility 
would fall upon me. 

It was at Ferriéres that most of us took the 
opportunity of further lightening our kits.* They 

*Actually there was an organised reduction of kit, as we had ‘secret 


orders to be as mobile as possible as we were ‘in reserve’ to the forces 
attacking at Loos. [Ed.] 
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must have left behind enough clothing, crockery, 
and other odds and ends, to stock asmall shop. We 
only stayed there one night, and then we marched 
to Fouilloy, a village near Corbie, which was later 
to find itself in the British front line. Up to this 
time, however, few British soldiers had been billeted 
there. The inhabitants made us very comfortable, 
and I can best illustrate their feelings towards us 
by relating an incident which occurred on my return 
there, after we had been in the trenches. I went in 
advance of the battalion, in order to arrange the 
billeting. As I entered the square opposite to the 
“Mairie,’ the dear old dame who owned the billet 
at which I had last stayed caught sight of me. She 
ran across the square with both hands outstretched, 
and said, ‘ Thank God, m’sieu, you have come back. 
We heard that you had all been killed—annihilated 
by the Bosches.’ Wherever I went that day I 
heard the same story—the inhabitants of Fouilloy 
had taken us to their hearts. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place here to give 
a slight sketch of how one tackled the job of billeting 
a battalion in a French village. The Brigade staff 
captain usually met the battalion billeting officer, 
and either gave him a sketch map of the area 
allotted to him, or waved his hand airily over the 
village, and said, ‘ You may billet here, but you 
must not go beyond this road, and that road, and 
that one.’ The billeting officer made a quick tour 
of the area, and found it apparently big enough to 
house a company, and then began to wrestle with 
the problem of how to ‘ squeeze a quart into a pint 
pot.” Having decided, roughly, whereabouts he 
would put Headquarters, and each of the companies 
and the transport, he set about the detailed part 
of the work. Most of the houses likely to provide 
accommodation were farm-houses, and had court- 
yards. Choosing a likely house, he walked round 
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the court-yard, carefully avoiding the midden- 
heap. This was important. I myself, before I 
had realised that every French farmyard has its 
midden-heap, walked into three, and sank ankle- 
deep in the most unutterably stinking filth. After 
that I always walked round the edge of the yard. 

The billeting officer then knocked at the door of 
the house. Probably there was no answer, so he 
turned the handle, opened the door, and walked in, 
and shouted ‘ Madame,’ or ‘ Personne,’ until he dis- 
covered somebody who belonged to the house. He 
asked politely, “ Have you a place here in which to 
lodge soldiers ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes, m’sieu, there is a little place here.’ 

He looked at it, chalked ‘* 30’ on the door, and 
said “Good ! thirty men.’ 

‘Oh, but m’sieu, we have never had more than 
ten.’ 

‘Well, you will have thirty this time, madame. 
There is plenty of room there. What is that other 
shed ? ’ 

‘Oh, there is no room there, m’sieu. I have 
never had soldiers there.’ 

‘May I see it? Splendid! You must have 
these potatoes cleared out. They will go into that 
little shed. You can get this place swept out ?’ 

‘ If it is necessary, m’sieu.’ 

‘It is. We have not any room to spare. Forty 
men ! That will make seventy men here altogether.’ 

‘Mais, m’sieu 

‘Don’t worry, madame, there is plenty of room, 
and they will give you no trouble. Have you any 
room in the house for officers ? ’ 

‘Ah, no, m’sieu.’ 

“How many rooms have you ? ’ 

‘ Three, m’sieu, but ; 

‘May I see them ? ’ 

“Oh, yes, step this way, m’sieu.’ 
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‘This room is your bedroom ? ’ 

‘Yes, m’sieu, myself and my husband sleep there.” 

‘And this is your kitchen ? ’ 

‘Yes, m’sieu.’ 

“And the other room ? ’ 

‘ That is a drawing-room.’ 

“This would do splendidly.’ 

‘But, m’sieu, there are no beds there.’ 

‘Never mind ! we can quite easily sleep three 
officers there, on the floor. They will be quite 
comfortable, madame, and we must have the room. 
A la guerre : 

‘Comme a la guerre, m’sieu,’ she said with an 
air of resignation, completing for him the final 
answer to all objections in the area of France which 
was within the zone of military occupation. 

‘Could they use the kitchen for meals, madame, 
without inconveniencing you ? ’ 

‘Yes, m’sieu.’ 

‘And the stove, can they make use of that ? ’ 

‘Yes, m’sieu.’ 

‘Eh bien, merci beaucoup, madame. Au 
revoir.’ 

‘Au revoir, m’sieu,’ and she hastened to get 
everything ready for ‘les soldats anglais.’ 

A similar episode took place at each house. 
Happy were the people in England who knew no 
such military invasion as this. Even when troops 
were billeted in England, it was not on such a scale 
that nearly every sanctuary was violated, and that 
the Englishman’s home ceased to be his castle. 

After three days at Fouilloy we marched to 
Méaulte and Bécordel, just behind the British front 
line, south of Albert and opposite Fricourt, both 
names fated to become at a later period closely 
associated with the British campaign in France. 
It was here that we had our first experience of 
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trench warfare. For most of the battalions in the 
division, the first spell in the trenches passed very 
quietly. We chanced to be particularly unfortunate. 
Very early in its fighting history our battalion was 
called upon to show of what kind of material it was 
made, and it responded nobly, and proved by the 
conduct of its members that it was worthy to uphold 
the traditions of the mother-regiment. All who 
were serving with the battalion at this time will 
remember the catastrophe, whereby No. 1 Platoon 
of A Company was almost annihilated by a succes- 
sion of ‘ coal-boxes ’ which drove in a huge concrete 
‘dug-out,’ in which the men had been placed while 
their officer inspected the line which they were to 
occupy. In the rescue work under fire which 
followed, deeds of heroism were performed, both by 
rescuers and rescued, of which many a more seasoned 
battalion might well have been proud. Within a 
few moments of entering the trenches, nine men 
were killed and twenty-nine were wounded. 

Then C Company had the trying experience of 
having its trenches twice blown up at night by 
mines. On the second occasion, men were flung 
from the fire-step into the trench, the parapet 
crashed down and the sides of the trenches fell in. 
In the end, instead of having a system of trenches, 
all that could be found in one platoon sector was a 
huge mélée of sand-bags and earth. Half of the 
men in this platoon were buried, some up to the 
waist, others up to the neck. Among these were a 
number of men occupying an advanced post con- 
sisting of a mine crater between our own and the 
enemy trenches. Fortunately we succeeded in 
digging them all out safely, and we had but one 
slight casualty. Though we escaped so lightly, 
half a dozen men from another regiment, who were 
working in one of our mines in this sector, were all 
killed. An officer of the regiment to which we were 
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attached, who went on patrol while we were digging 
out our men, also lost his life. On hearing that this 
officer had been killed or wounded near the German 
trenches, Sergeant Barlow immediately went ‘ over 
the top’ to fetch him in. He reached the body and 
discovered that the officer was dead, and he was 
then driven in by a party of Germans, whom we in 
our turn drove off by rapid fire. Half an hour later 
he again went out and this time recovered the body. 

A few such incidents as this prevented our stay 
in the trenches from being uneventful, and when we 
returned to our billets with a casualty roll of about 
fifty, and a realisation that we were fortunate in 
that it was not twice as big, we felt that we had 
indeed received our baptism of fire. While we were 
in the trenches, the Germans shelled our billets in 
Méaulte and Bécordel. One night they put a shell 
right through one of the houses, with very disastrous 
results. A few days previously, a dozen men had 
occupied this house. Had they been there on this 
particular night, probably none of them would have 
escaped alive. 

We returned from Méaulte to Fouilloy on the 9th 
October, and we stayed at Fouilloy about ten days, 
during which time we resumed the training which 
we fondly imagined we had outgrown when we left 
England. From Fouilloy we marched some sixteen 
miles to the village of Laneuville-les-Bray, just 
behind the firing line, and about a mile from the town 
of Bray. Here we settled down under canvas, for 
two or three weeks’ trench-digging. Our tents were 
pitched under trees and were splashed over with 
mud-coloured paint in a primitive attempt to camou- 
flage them, and make them less conspicuous from the 
air. We learned later that our predecessors had 
been shelled out of their camp after being visited 
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by a German aeroplane. We did not know this 
the first night, and so made little attempt at con- 
cealment. Within a very short time the men had 
built small fires all round the camp, and sat 
comfortably round them, ‘swopping yarns.’ There 
is something peculiarly attractive in the curling 
flames and smoke of the camp fire beneath the trees. 
As the men gathered together, out of the darkness of 
the shadow of the trees into the glow of the firelight, 
they became confidential and reminiscent. Their 
thoughts all seemed to fly homewards, and as one 
passed from fireside to fireside, the keynote of all 
the conversations appeared to be, “Do you re- 
member 2” 

We were not left long undisturbed at Laneuville. 
On our second day there we received a message 
telling us to return to Fouilloy on the morrow. As 
we had been told that we should be stationed at 
Laneuville for three weeks, this naturally gave rise 
to all sorts of wild rumours, the wildest being that 
we were to be sent to Serbia. On the 2Ist October 
we marched back to Fouilloy, where we stayed for 
the night, and on the following day we marched about 
fifteen miles to Bertangles, about six miles from 
Amiens. 

To our surprise, life at Bertangles speedily became 
a replica of that at Fouilloy. After expecting to 
be sent across Europe at a moment's notice, we were 
surprised to find that for three weeks we were to 
settle down again to the ordinary routine of train- 
ing. Early in November we received definite news 
that we were to be sent to the East of Europe, but 
whether our destination was to be Gallipoli, Egypt, 
Dedeagatch, or Salonica, nobody seemed to know. 

On the 9th November we packed up our kits, 
and marched to Longueau, south-east of Amiens, to 
entrain for Marseilles. Our journey was a memor- 
able one, and, after we had become accustomed to 
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travelling in cattle-trucks, more comfortable than 
we had dared to hope that it would be. Thescenery, 
especially in the Rhone Valley, was magnificent. 
On the llth November, 1915, just three years before 
the Armistice, we saw the sun rise over the Jura 
Mountains and set over the estuary of the Rhone. 
As the train moved slowly southward we saw, to 
the east, a long line of snow-clad mountains, and to 
the west a line of lower hills, rather like the moor- 
lands of Cumberland. In the wide valley between, 
we passed vineyards and orchards, woods and 
pastures. Trailed along small streams were literally 
thousands of silver birch, the most elegant of all 
trees. 

The people of the country were wildly enthusi- 
astic when they saw the British ‘ Tommies.’ I 
remember one man in a country-cart, who, when he 
saw us, dropped his reins, jumped to his feet, and 
waved both arms above his head. He was merely 
typical. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
warmth of the welcome given to us by southern 
France. 

We reached Marseilles that night, and went 
straight on board H.M.S. Terrible, (Captain Hughes 
Onslow). On the following day we were joined by 
half of the 12th Battalion Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, and about a company of the llth 
Scottish Rifles. We left Marseilles on Saturday, 
the 13th day of the month! It would scarcely be 
true to say that we were comfortable on the Terrible. 
The ship was not built to carry passengers, and there 
were nearly two thousand more men on board than 
she was ever intended to hold. The crew was not up 
to full strength, and we had to provide stoking 
parties. Here the Welshmen proved their worth, 
and for one brief period of his military career ‘ Taffy ’ 
Perkins showed himself equal to six ordinary men. 
In addition to this, our Lewis gunners helped to 
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man the 6-inch guns, and many of us spent long 
dreary hours on one or other of the many anti- 
submarine guards. 

We followed a roundabout course, passing close 
to Sicily and Malta, and then crossing to Egypt. 
Our first two days were very rough, but after that 
the voyage was delightful. By the time we reached 
Egypt we were wearing summer kit in the daytime, 
and at night we slept on deck under the stars. We 
reached Alexandria on the 18th November, and 
endeavoured to coal there. This was not possible, 
so we Sailed to Port Said, and there disembarked, 
and camped on the sand while the coaling was 
done. When this operation was over the ship had 
to be cleared. We provided a large scouring party, 
dressed in loin-cloths. They worked with a will, 
and in a very short time had made the ship once 
more habitable, and we went on board again. 
Captain Hughes Onslow flattered us by saying that 
it was the soldier rather than the sailor who should 
be called the ‘ handy man.’ 

At midnight on the 21st November, we left Port 
Said and set our course N.W. Two days later we 
passed west of Crete and changed our course to N.E. 
In the afternoon of the 25th, we stopped suddenly 
and began to sweep round and round in a great 
circle. We were told that if we had not thus whiled 
away the time, we should have reached Salonica 
during the night, and while the boom closed the 
harbour. It was better to waste time while we could 
keep a close watch for submarines rather than during 
the night, when the submarines would have the 
advantage. The captain of the ship was then 
responsible for a little diversion, which led to an 
unrehearsed incident in which a French destroyer 
took a prominent part. He fixed a flag in the top 
of a barrel, and had the barrel thrown overboard. 
We then cruised round it while our amateur gunners 
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tried their skill with the 6-inch guns. They made 
very good shooting, but they had to have the assis- 
tance of the submarine guard, armed with rifles, before _ 
the flag could be carried away. Meanwhile, some 
little distance away, a French destroyer was acting 
as escort to another ship bound for Salonica. She 
heard the guns, and her ‘ look-out’ probably saw 
the tub, giving a tolerable imitation of a bold sub- 
marine. Up came the destroyer, full tilt, and she 
circled round the tub, almost touching it, like a dog 
nosing a strange animal. You could almost read 
contempt in the lines of the ship, when she realised 
what it was that had called her out of her course. 
We signalled her an explanation, and our men gave 
her a cheer as she passed close to us on her return to 
duty. 

Farly on the following morning, we entered the 
7Egean Sea, surely one of the most charming regions 
of the globe. As we threaded our way through the 
Greek Archipelago, island after island, large and 
small, loomed up before us. Small villages could 
be seen nestling in the hollows on the mountain 
sides, seeming peculiarly cut off from the rest of the 
world. The sun-tinted hills rose magnificent over 
the deep blue sea. We passed under the shadow of 
Olympus, little realising that it would be three long 
years and more before we should again pass out of 
sight of the home of the gods. 

In the afternoon of the 26th November, 1915, 
we reached Salonica, and all doubt as to our destina- 
tion finally vanished. Salonica presents its best 
aspect to the sea. There are other Eastern cities 
which surpass it in splendour and magnificence, 
but there can be few more fairylike than this 
“coveted city ’ of the Balkans when it is viewed 
from its wonderful natural harbour. When we first 
saw it, it had a long sea-front, with a row of fine 
buildings, flanked by the White Tower. On the 
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hills behind were the white, blue and pink houses 
of the Turkish quarter, on a slope so steep that most 
of the houses presented an almost complete elevation 
to the harbour. The slender white minarets, the 
trees dotted promiscuously among the houses, thc 
citadel and the old walls completed the picture. 
We stood on the deck and admired the city, little 
thinking that a day might come when we should 
curse its very name. 

We landed, and were speedily disillusioned. 
We found our fairyland muddy, dirty and primitive 
in its methods of sanitation. Its roads were narrow 
and execrable, scarcely comparable with the meanest 
cart-track in the hills of England. The rain was 
falling as we marched along the Lembet road, to 
the north of the town, and we stepped into ruts 
and holes filled with water or mud, sometimes ankle- 
deep, sometimes even knee-deep. Our camp was at 
the top of a hill, and the slope was so muddy and 
greasy that we began to wonder whether we should 
ever negotiate it. We found tents erected for us, 
and went into them, and shivered. There was a 
bleak wind blowing across the camp. We had no 
lamps, no fires, and no stoves. The next day, 
what ‘ Tiadatha’ called the very ‘sergeant-major 
of a blizzard’ descended upon us. Snow and hail, 
and a first experience of a great enemy, the biting 
Vardar wind, all conspired to make us realise that 
we had indeed come to an inhospitable country, and 
we sighed for the warmth of Egypt, or the homeli- 
ness of France. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SKETCH OF THE 
BALKANS. 


COLONEL SIR E. I. B. GROGAN, BART., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


| fa the following paragraphs an attempt has been 

made to give an outline sketch of the principal 
historical and political events which eventually 
produced the situation in Macedonia in 1915, when 
the Allies decided tosend an Expeditionary Force to 
Salonica. Outside official circles, intimate know- 
ledge of the Balkans was, before 1914, confined to 
a comparatively small circle of students and enthu- 
siasts : the general public had long been accustomed 
to think of the Balkan Peninsula as a land of unrest, 
and Kipling’s line, ‘ There’ll be trouble in the 
Balkans in the Spring,’ represents fairly accurately 
the impression given to the average newspaper 
reader. Limitations of space have prevented various 
racial and religious aspects of the Balkan question, 
which also largely affected the mutual relations of 
the peoples, from receiving more than passing 
mention. 

The Balkan Peninsula, as far as history goes back, 
has never been inhabited by a people of one united 
race, although for many centuries it formed part of 
an Empire under one ruler. The earliest known 
inhabitants were the Illyrians, the ancestors of the 
Albanians, and the Thracians. In 328 a.p. the 
Greek colony of Byzantium was chosen by the 
Roman Emperor Constantine as his capital and 
named after himself. The Byzantine Empire 
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lasted some eleven hundred years, but often Con- 
stantinople was almost all that remained to the 
Emperor to rule over. . Barbarian tribes from north 
of the Danube and from what is now Russia came 
down in thousands into the Balkan lands—Goths, 
Huns, Visigoths, Avars, Slavs and Bulgars: of 
these wild peoples only the Slavonic tribes and the 
Bulgars made permanent settlements. 

The Slavs and Bulgars came of different stocks. 
The Slavs were nature worshippers and agriculturists, 
living in family communities and acknowledging 
noone chief. They spread westward to the Adriatic 
and north into the heart of Germany, and it is the 
descendants of these people—Croats, Dalmatians 
and Slovenes—who have to-day, with their kindred, 
the Serbs and Montenegrins, united in one country, 
Jugo-Slavia or the land of the Southern Slavs. 
The Bulgars were akin to the Turks, Magyars and 
Finns ; they had their own Czar and a disciplined 
army. They were an adaptable people, and by the 
9h century they had become Christians, and had 
adopted a Slav tongue in place of their own language. 
The Bulgar is unlike the Serb in character and 
appearance, but for eleven centuries he has looked 
on himself for all practical purposes as a member of 
the Slavonic family. 

Twice in history a Bulgarian Czar ruled over an 
Empire which extended from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, but these Empires held together very loosely 
and, in the 12th and again in the 14th century, the 
Serbian Empire spread over much the same territory. 
All this time the Byzantine Empire was growing 
weaker, and the Turks, a people who seem to have 
come originally from the confines of China, gradually 
pressed their way through Asia Minor into Europe. 
The Serbian Empire fell before them at the Battle 
of Kossovo in 1389; in 1453 they took Constan- 
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tinople and the whole Byzantine Empire passed into 
Turkish hands. : 

The Turks regarded their Christian subjects as 
“rayah’ or cattle; the Turks exacted tribute on 
all their produce, and even on their children, but 
the Turkish Government gave them little in return. 
Roads, schools, justice before the law, industries— 
such things hardly existed under Turkish rule. But 
although for 400 years and more Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Greece had no acknowledged place 
on the map—in the mountains of Montenegro only 
a few Serbs were able to defend their freedom— 
these peoples never lost their sense of nationality. 
They held fast to their religion and language and to 
the memory of their past and, during the 19th 
century, one by one these subject races in different 
ways gradually obtained their freedom; Greece 
in 1821, Serbia after long, unaided sufferings and 
struggles, then Rumania, and finally, the so- 
called Bulgarian atrocities roused the sympathy of 
Europe and led in 1877 to the Russo-Turkish War 
and the virtual emancipation of Bulgaria from 
Turkish rule under the terms of the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878. 

The liberated States did not come into smooth 
waters. The troubles that have beset them since 
1878 may be traced to mutual jealousies, fomented 
often by the Great Powers, and nearly always by 
the Turkish Government, and to the fact that by 
the Treaty of Berlin some millions of Christians in 
Macedonia* had been placed once more in sub- 


1 Macedonia, the region of the Balkans with which the 7th Battalion 
was most concerned, is generally understood to comprise all the country 
bounded on the north by the Shar Dagh and Kara Dagh mountain ranges, 
and thence by a line running south-eastwards to the Rilo and Rhodope 
ranges; on the east by the Rhodope range and the lower course of the 
Mesta river; on the south by the Aegean Sea as far as Mount Olympus 
and then by the northern boundary of Thessaly ; and on the west by the 
Pindus and Grammos ranges, Lake Okhrida and the Black Drin river. 
Thus it included such centres as Uskub, Ishtip, St umnitza and Jumaa-i- 
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jection to the Sultan. This entailed not only great 
suffering to the peasants themselves but formed a 
pretext for the intrigues of the Great Powers. 
Austria-Hungary and Russia had special ambitions 
in the Balkans—the possession respectively of 
Salonica and Constantinople. 

The Serbians were the aggressors in the brief 
war between Serbia and Bulgaria in 1885, in which 
they were defeated. In 1897, troubles in Crete led 
to an ill-considered attack on Turkey by the Greeks, 
which proved disastrous to the latter. 

The Bulgarian population of Macedonia in 1903 
made a brave but hopeless attempt at insurrection, 
which was suppressed by the Turks with great 
severity, and the Great Powers were moved to 
remember the obligations laid on them by the Treaty 
of Berlin. Officers from each Great Power were 
sent to reorganise the Turkish gendarmerie, but 
their control was ineffectual and Macedonia became 
the theatre of operations for rival armed bands— 
Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian and Turkish. 

The year 1908 was an eventful one in the 
Balkans: Austria-Hungary obtained a concession 
to make a railway through the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar ; England and Russia decided to make the 
control in Macedonia a reality; the Young Turk 
Revolution broke out and the Sultan granted a 
Constitution ; Austria annexed Bosnia and Herce- 
govina, a move which seemed likely to drive Serbia 
into war; Bulgaria became an independent king- 
dom. But the hopes of better things raised by the 
Young Turk Revolution were shortlived, and con- 
ditions in Macedonia became so grave that at last 


bala in the north; Serres, Drama and Kavalla in the east; Salonica and 
Kastoria in the south ; and Okhrida and Dibra in the west: with many 
of these places the 7th Battalion, or individual members of it, learnt to 
become familiar. 

The area of Macedonia is about four-fifths of that of England and 
Wales combined, and its population in 1914 was probably between two 
and three millions. 
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the three Balkan Powers most concerned, after 
very difficult negotiations, decided on joint action. 

The Treaties of Alliance between Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Montenegro in 1912 marked the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in Balkan history. War 
was declared on Turkey in the autumn, and every- 
where the Allies were successful. The Bulgarians 
reached the Tchatalja lines, some twenty odd miles 
from Constantinople, whilst the Serbs and Greeks 
overran most of Macedonia and Albania. But at 
the Conference of London, which met to make peace, 
when the Great Powers insisted on the creation of. 
an independent Albania, differences once more arose 
between the Allies, chiefly with reference to the 
occupation of Macedonia by the Greeks and Serbs. 
Bulgaria and Serbia accused each other of bad faith, 
a secret treaty was concluded by the other Balkan 
States against Bulgaria and Bulgarian troops fore- 
stalled events by unexpectedly attacking their 
former Allies in June, 1913. War followed in which 
Rumania and Turkey also took part against Bul- 
garia; within a month Bulgaria had to sue for 
peace. By the Treaty of Bukharest, Bulgaria lost 
nearly everything she had won in the first Balkan 
war and Macedonia was partitioned between the 
Serbs and the Greeks. The Dobrudja, a region 
peopled by Bulgarians andTurks, part of which had 
been held since 1878 by Rumania, was now given 
in its entirety to Rumania. (The 7th Battalion 
witnessed the return of the Dobrudja once again 
to Rumania, after its occupation by Bulgaria during 
the Great War.)* 

It is impossible in a short space to follow in 
detail the story of German and Austro-Hungarian 
intrigue in the Balkans. Suffice it to say that Ger- 
many, as the Ally of Turkey, had always put 
obstacles in the way of a real foreign control and 


* Chapter XI, ([Ed.] 
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reform in Macedonia, and that Austria had from 
the first resented the existence of the independent 
kingdom of Serbia at her door, whose people were 
of the same blood and language as seven millions 
of her own subjects. Pan-Serb propaganda was 
always suspected in Croatia and Dalmatia, and the 
Austrian Government did not hesitate to employ 
forged documents and agents-provocateurs to in- 
criminate both party leaders within the Dual 
Monarchy and officials of the Kingdom of Serbia. 
There is no doubt that, by her success in the last two 
Balkan wars, Serbia had gained greatly in prestige 
and power of attraction among the people of her 
race beyond her borders, and that each act of 
“oppression by the Hungarian Government served 
to increase the sense of nationality in the subject 
Slavonic States. 

In June, 1914, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
and his wife were murdered in Sarajevo by two 
Serbian students, and the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment at once seized the opportunity of fixing a 
quarrel on Serbia. Serbia was ill-prepared and 
disinclined for further war, after her two years’ 
fighting. She returned a conciliatory answer to 
the Note sent to her by Austria, although the de- 
mands contained in it involved her independence as 
a nation. Nevertheless, Austria decided to send 
a ‘punitive expedition’ to Serbia, and on July 
28th declared war on her. 

It is unnecessary to follow here the steps by 
which the other Powers were drawn in, or the events 
on the Western front, but it may be recalled that 
on August 24th, the day after the battle of Le 
Cateau, Serb and Montenegrin troops drove the 
Austrians out of Serbia and advanced far into 
Bosnia, winning the first considerable Allied victory 
of the War: the Austrians lost nearly 40,000 men 
in killed and wounded, while 4,000 men, 46 field 
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guns, and masses of other equipment, stores and 
impedimenta were captured by the Serbs. In 
December the enemy took Belgrade, which the 
Serbians recaptured a few days later. Early in 
1915 a terrible epidemic of typhus ravaged Serbia, 
who, however, had not again to face a serious enemy 
attack until October. 

All through the summer of 1915 the attitude 
of Bulgaria had been critical: her earlier overtures 
to the Allies had not met with response, and the 
apparent success of the Central Powers seemed to 
promise her what she most desired, and what the 
Allies could only give at the expense of one of their 
own number, namely, possession of Macedonia. 

It was known that another attack against Serbia 
was imminent and the Allies decided to send a force 
to Salonica to co-operate with the Serbs. Weak 
British and French detachments from the Gallipoli 
front began to land at Salonica early in October,* 
their every movement being closely watched by the 
official agents of the Central Powers. The landing 
of the Allies had revived hopes in Serbia, where the 
situation seemed almost desperate: day after day 
in many towns flags were hung out to greet the 
Allies, who never came. After considerable diffi- 
culties, caused by the unfriendly disposition to the 
Allies of neutral Greece, Allied troops advanced 


* In justification of the landing of Allied troops in neutral Greece, 1t was 
argued that Greece was neutral only because she had failed to carry out 
the terms of her Treaty with Serbia, signed on June 1, 1913, according to 
which, in case of a wanton attack on Serbia, Greece was compelled to 
assist her. Therefore, since Greece had failed to help Serbia, now the 
belligerent confederate of the Allies, it was claimed that these latter were 
acting in the spirit of the Serbo-Greek Treaty when they used Greek 
territory as a jumping off place for the troops sent to Serbia’s assistance. 

Moreover, aS Serbia possessed a free zone in the port of Salonica, 
granted by a Convention of 1913 for a period ot 50 years, and had 
certain running rights over the railway from Salonica into Serbian 
territory, it was contended that the Allies were legally justified in using 
the port of Salonica and the railway for the purpose of sending help to 
Serbia, quite irrespective of any obligation of Greece to help Serbia. 


[Ed.] 
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through Greek, into Serbian territory and, by the 
end of November, 1915, one British Division (10th) 
and parts of two French Divisions, had taken up a 
defensive position astride the Vardar to the south 
and west of Strumnitza. 

But the Allies had come too late. By the middle 
of October Germans and Austrians had crossed the 
Danube in strength and taken Belgrade, and Bul- 
garia had then thrown in her lot with the Central 
Powers and attacked Serbia on her eastern flank. 
Greece, in spite of her Treaty with Serbia and of 
the efforts of the Greek Premier (M. Venizelos), 
remained neutral. 

Beset by three enemies in greatly supericr 
numbers, the gallant Serbian troops were, by the 
end of November, forced westward into the long 
retreat which led them, in midwinter, across the 
practically roadless mountains of Montenegro and 
Albania to the Adriatic. Those who survived the 
cruel hardships of the retreat were, after great delays 
and difficulties, transported to Corfu. Here, owing 
to inadequate preparations, many more died of 
disease and lack of care. It was not until after 
several months’ recuperation that the remains of 
the Serbian army were conveyed to Salonica to take 
their place in the line with the Allies. 

Meanwhile, the small Allied force in Southern 
Serbia had been recalled to Salonica early in 
December, 1915, owing to its safety being seriously 
threatened by Bulgarian troops, who, however, did 
not pursue across the Greek frontier. On their 
return to Salonica, these advanced detachments 
found Allied troops from the Western front already 
landed: these included the 7th Battalion, which, 
together with many others, then commenced a 
period of monotonous working party duty on the 
famous ‘ Birdcage’ line of Salonica, lasting until 
the Allies were ready to advance northward to the 
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Greek frontier to meet their Bulgar, Turk, German 
and Austrian enemies. 

It may not be out of place to allude here to the 
questions which were so constantly being asked in 
the home newspapers during the middle and later 
years of the war. What is the Salonica Force 
doing? Why is this large army kept locked up in 
Macedonia instead of being more usefully employed 
elsewhere, especially on the Western front? The 
best answer to these questions seems to be to consider 
for a moment what would have happened if the 
Allied troops had been removed from Salonica. 

Had Salonica been evacuated, the Central Powers 
would soon have taken over Salonica and mainland 
Greece, with its many potential submarine bases. 
The Eastern Mediterranean would have become an 
enemy sea: the south coast of France, the coasts of 
Italy and North Africa and our naval bases would 
have been seriously threatened. Communication 
with Egypt and, further, with Mesopotamia and 
India via Suez Canal, would probably have been 
entirely interrupted. Everything would have had 
to travel via the Cape of Good Hope: this would 
have naturally entailed an enormous strain on our 
shipping. The influence of such a situation on the 
moral of our Italian Allies might have been con- 
siderable. 

The Allies at Salonica were guardians of the 
gates of the East, and their presence constituted. 
a permanent threat against Germany’s communica- 
tions with the East and prevented her from risking 
the despatch of large forces to Asia through what 
might be compared to the neck of a bottle, lable 
at any moment to be broken or sealed up. If further 
justification of the Allied military policy at Salonica 
were required, it should suffice to point out that, 
after patient years of waiting, the Salonica Force 
brought about the surrender of Bulgaria in 1918, 
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thereby severing the German line of communication 
through Bulgaria and practically isolating Turkey, 
and thus definitely prepared the way for the collapse 
of the Central Powers, which occurred almost 
immediately afterwards. 

Whether the Treaty terms imposed on our van- 
quished enemies will conduce to the desired state 
of future peace and mutual goodwill in the Balkans 
remains to be seen, but, in the opinion of not a 
few, the answer leaves room for considerable doubt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE BIRDCAGE LINE. 


Major F. DEBENHAM, O.B.E. 


NOVEMBER, 1915 To JuLy, 1916. 


N the morning of November 26th, H.M.S. 
Terrible steamed up past the forts of Kara 
Burun into the wide harbour of Salonica, and we had 
at last reached our destination. It was therefore 
with great interest that we peered through the mists 
at the land that was to be our home for almost three 
years to come. 

After the hot and grimy sands of Port Said the 
green hills and cloud-topped mountains impressed 
us very favourably, and at that distance even the 
white town with its minarets dotted about looked as 
though it might be clean and was sure to be inter- 
esting. We had ample time for speculation as to 
the town, for we did not land till late in the after- 
noon, and from the many orders about our conduct 
in the city, we realised at once the ticklish situation 
in which our forces were then placed with regard 
to the Greeks. In the meantime we felt. somewhat 
honoured by the fact that the lighters that came 
alongside to land us were some of those that had 
been used in the Gallipoli operations, and bore the 
marks of their service on the shields and sides. 

With their aid the disembarkation was soon 
accomplished, and on stepping ashore on an isolated 
wharf we were soon aware of the sub-hostile attitude 
of the inhabitants. During the short march through 
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the streets of the town we were not allowed to halt 
or show our feelings in any way, and the looks of 
the few people who paused to watch us were not re- 
assuring. None showed pleasure, not a few evinced 
disdain, and in the eyes of the hawkers and shop- 
keepers was a gloat over the profits to be made 
from these “‘ English Johnnies.” 

On the march of three or four miles to the camp 
at Lembet we were introduced at once to sights 
which, however familiar they afterwards became, 
were always odious, and at times unbearable. Greek 
transport straggling along in lines of donkeys over- 
loaded and underfed, carcases of the fallen beasts 
by the roadside, skinned and left for the vultures, 
deep and odoriferous mud, a large and unkempt 
cemetery just outside the town and the universal 
bareness of the hillsides, all these reminded us very 
vigorously that we were no longer in fair France, 
where, however different the language, the country 
and, to some extent, the people were such as we were 
familiar within England. It was therefore hardly to 
be wondered that most of us who had never been so 
far afield in the world were thoroughly disgusted 
with our new home by the time we reached the 
camp, and all the illusions that had come to us from 
the harbour had fled never to return. 

. The sight of bell-tents neatly pitched on some 
gentle hills was pleasing enough in the dusk and the 
drizzle, and we marched into camp muddy but glad 
that at least we had tents to go to, and we soon 
settled down to make ourselves clean and comfortable 
in the somewhat crowded quarters, for the rest of the 
Division was arriving in sections and taking up 
quarters in the same camp. In fact, the Division 
was making desperate efforts to undo the work of 
the people responsible for the transhipment from 
France, in other words, to sort itself out again after 
the game of general post. It was, for instance, dis- 
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concerting enough to know that our Lewis guns and 
all our transport were still at Marseilles or en route, 
but it was worse still to find that odd limbers and 
other transport gear were being pitched into a square 
in Salonica for people to claim as they liked. This 
led incidentally to much pilfering on all sides, and 
to many fatigues, parties having to march in and 
drag out limbers and retrieve lost articles from the 
Square or neighbouring wharves. It is hardly too 
much to say that had the transport arrived at 
approximately the right time all would have gone 
well at Lembet, and the Division would have been 
fit for its new duties in a very short space of time. 
As it was, the lack of transport hindered matters 
tremendously, and contributed to the temporary air 
of gloom that hung over the Division for some days 
after its arrival. . 

According to the time-honoured custom of the 
British soldier the first duty was to make the camp 
clean and tidy, and fatigues for road and path- 
making were the order of the day. There was little 
else to do, for the military situation was obscure 
enough, even to the staff of the Division, and quite 
beyond the understanding of the battalion. The 
10th Division was somewhere up-country helping 
the French to try to effect a junction with the 
Serbian Army, and beyond a general feeling that 
soon we should join them there was nothing 
definite. The local press was largely hostile, and 
gave highly coloured pictures of the doom of the 
Allied Forces in Macedonia, and in default of news 
of a more trustworthy kind rumour had it all its 
own way, and made the most of its chance. A wave 
of cheering would start at one end of the main camp, 
and on inquiry as to cause one might hear almost in 
the same breath: ‘Oh, that is peace declared ’; 
“No, it’s fresh bread from the ships’; ‘I think it’s 
a victory in the North Sea,’ and so on. Not a few 
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of these rumours were traceable to a certain subaltern 
of the battalion who delighted in practical jokes, and 
I regret to confess he was in “ D ”’ Company, so that 
I was able to hear both the beginning and the dis- 
torted end of the rumour as it passed round the 
camp and came back to us unrecognisable. 

After the paths had been attended to, training 
received attention, and with our incomplete equip- 
ment had to take the form of marches in various 
formations over the plains to the east of us and of 
mock attacks on the hills beyond. As most of this 
was done in foggy weather we did not gain very much 
information from it except the uncomfortable feeling 
that wherever there was a strong position there were 
units of Greek artillery near by. Further we 
were not allowed to scout for mformation or in 
any way to interest ourselves in the action of the 
Greek forces or the local natives. 

But there are two things that will dwell long in 
the memory of this short stay at Lembet, and must 
be recorded with their proper emphasis. The first 
is the blizzard that greeted us a few days after 
arrival, the same blizzard that caused almost an 
armistice at Suvla Bay and thousands of casualties 
from frostbite both there and in the mountains to 
the north of us where the 10th Division and the 
French were retreating stubbornly. 

It began with a cold wind and rain from the 
north, and soon changed to snow and a searching 
wind well below freezing point. After Alexandria 
and Port Said this was contrast with a vengeance, 
and everyone suffered considerable discomfort, 
though thanks to the crowded tents there were no 
casualties worth mentioning due to the cold. Such 
was the cold that one Company Commander found 
his Quartermaster-Sergeant trying to thaw himself 
sitting huddled over an upturned bucket on which 
were burning the whole of the very meagre ration of 
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candles for his company during the following 
twenty-four hours. Fuel, except for cooking, was 
unprocurable. 

The other memorable feature was the Greek 
canteen. This was situated just below the camp 
in a wooden hut hastily erected by Orosdi Back, 
the Harrods of Salonica. Now that time has 
softened one’s indignation, one cannot help feeling 
that we were much indebted to that canteen, for 
there was no other way of obtaining the oddments 
that make life reasonable. But at the time the 
prices of all the articles gave rise to more than 
comment. Coming with the new currency of 
drachmas, looking like cheap shillings, and dirty 
paper notes, the exorbitancy of the charges was. 
increased in effect. But in. spite of the prices, in 
spite of the horrible cigarettes and the German 
matches and the bad beer that was to be had there, 
the canteen was rushed and must have had an 
enormous turn-over. At one end there was a room 
for officers where one could even get a table and a 
seat at slack times, and there too the prices soared. 
The wily Greek merchant was a great purveyor of 
eggs, but you had to have them scrambled or not at 
all. Feeling famished, you ordered six scrambled 
eggs and received a small plateful ; far from satisfied, 
you then ordered twelve, and received just a little 
more than before at double the price of course, and 
it is rumoured that a very hungry subaltern once 
began by ordering two dozen scrambled eggs, and 
the smiling waiter still managed to get the order on 
to the same small plate. 

During the stay at Lembet a few officers and men 
were able to get into Salonica for trips and to make 
closer acquaintance with the inhabitants, while 
swelling the crowd at Flocas. Here one met repre- 
sentatives of almost every European nation—the 
Colonel once sat at the table next to the German 
consul—and half of them in uniform. Saluting the 
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dapper Greek officers, as was ordered, became more 
and more distasteful, as the majority of them never 
returned our salute, and looked hostile from their 
gold-laced caps to their shiny boots. The battalion 
had to furnish part of the town guard one night, and 
that had its own set of minor adventures, including 
the desertion of Sergt-Major Robinson and his patrol 
by the escorting Greek patrol in an unknown part 
of the city. But the opportunity for these trips 
soon disappeared, as orders arrived for something 
more definite and strenuous. 

On Sunday, December 12, began the digging 
that was to be our daily task for many a long day. 
After a march into the hills guided by an R.E. 
officer we set to work to begin a road up a winding 
gully, and worked at it all day in a dense fog which 
prevented us from seeing where it led, and finally 
made us lose our way on the return. But it wasa 
good day’s work, and each company was quite 
satisfied with its own section of the ‘ Oxford Road,’ 
as it came to be called, while the bridge built by the 
Adjutant at a bend in the road was quite a work of 
art—until the rains came. 

The next day an early start, again in fog, and we 
found ourselves on a main road going up the pass, 
afterwards well known to us as the Derbend,* beyond 
which we left the road and trudged for several miles 
along muddy lanes in single file until by 1.30 p.m. 
we had reached our destination. Here we began to 
dig trenches, and in spite of the tiring march, felt 
that this was more like soldiering, and we dug with 
a will until four. The march home was not pleasant 
and some companies were very late indeed before 
they turned in, and all ranks were thoroughly done 
up. There was no respite, however, and the next 
morning we were up and about by 5 a.m., striking 


* This pass was that by which the Salonica-Seres road crossed the 
hills north of Salonica. It was about 5 miles from Salonica, [Ed.] 
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camp in order to shift nearer the scene of our labours. 
In full marching order, with pick or shovel thrown 
in, it was a very heavy march indeed though the 
weather was clearer. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the brigade straggled over the pass, with 
men falling out who had never before dreamt of 
such a thing, and it was a very weary battalion that 
sat down to bully and biscuit at 8 p.m. on the slopes 
above the small village of Laina. The A.S.C. 
waggons and lorries who were moving the gear 
could not get nearer the camp than a mile or so, and 
the men then had to carry all the gear by hand ona 
system of relays and dumps. Evidences of the 
Greek Division were all round us, chiefly in the form 
of dead horses, and in fact we had passed a long line 
of their transport below the pass, and were witness 
of more than one act of wanton cruelty. It is 
perhaps hardly fair to judge of an army from its 
camp followers, but certainly the impression we 
had from what we saw of the Greeks at this time 
was very far removed from our own ideas and tradi- 
tions. 

All this frantic moving and trench digging looked 
like the real thing, and in fact the battalion was 
given to understand that the Bulgars would arrive 
in a very few days. So, in spite of the general fatigue 
and the dull fare of bully and biscuit, the days until 
Christmas were spent in very hard work at the line 
of trenches allotted to us. The heavy marching 
and wretched weather had told on Colonel Newton- 
King, who had to go to hospital at Lembet, so that 
the move and subsequent work until’ December 
23rd was carried out under the command of Major 
Wheeler. 

The trenches ran just below the hills and across 
the mouths of the steep gullies coming from them. 
For the most part, therefore, the ground was easy to 
dig and great headway was made as far as that was 
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concerned. Unfortunately the allied staffs, handi- 
capped by fog, could not agree as to the best siting 
of the trench system*, with the result that a lot of 
the work was scrapped as fast as it was done, not 
the best sauce for a tired company. One particularly 
knotty point in the defences came to be known as 
Wheeler’s Puzzle, and before it was finished was 
quite a model of skilful digging and revetments. 
The perpetual fog eleared off after a few days, and 
in the rests from digging we were able to judge of 
our position and appreciate the view over Lake 
Langaza and its broad fertile valley, especially when 
the trenches were far enough on to allow us time to 
shift camp nearer to the lake. The new camp was 
on the site of a former village called Bosnak, and 
had evidently had a noteworthy past, for there or 
in its neighbourhood were dug up coins, statuary, 
fragments of marble columns, etc., not to mention 
long systems of underground water pipes. The 
battalion watering place itself was a marble fountain. 
The picture is not complete until we add that we 
also dug up a carcase of a horse in the midst of the 
camp, which had somehow or other come to be buried 
by the Greeks. The move was made to this place on 
the 23rd, and from that date things became easier. 
Our own transport arrived after having had an 
exceedingly pleasant few weeks at Marseilles, the 
Colonel returned to us from hospital and, the Bulgar 
not appearing, the urgency of the work became less. 
Nevertheless Christmas Day hardly promised well 
until the morning arrived. Then came the news 
that there would be no work after ll a.m., the 
sun shone, and fresh meat, bread and mails all 
arrived. Thanks to the energy of Padré Railton and 


* This system usually known as the Birdcage, had its right flank just 
north of Stavros, linked the two lakes, Beshik and Langaza (Aivasil), 
then followed the foothills north of the range screening Salonica, its left 
flank swinging round to the sea through the marshes about the mouth of 
the Vardar. (Ed.) 
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Corpl. Reen, we even got the ingredients for a 
Christmas pudding, and all ranks had at least that 
essential part of a Christmas dinner. Certain 
hardy venturers had done some bargaining with 
local shepherds and peasants for sheep and geese, 
but the geese were not all that they promised to be 
when sold, and the sheep were rather like over- 
grown rabbits when stripped of their skin. But it 
was undoubtedly a noble Christmas and will be long 
remembered. 

On Boxing Day we had another half holiday, but 
after that digging went on again in earnest, coupled 
with a certain amount of road-making. But the 
difficulty of no transport was now a thing of the past, 
and we very soon began to get beer and other luxuries 
from Salonica in our limbers, and began to be self- 
respecting once more, with a clean and tidy camp, 
and our own canteen. In all the vicissitudes of the 
voyage and subsequent scramble for limbers, tents, 
etc., we had come off fairly well, and although still 
crowded we were better off than some other 
battalions. On the 6th we had our first sight of an 
enemy in Macedonia in the form of a Hun aeroplane, 
which circled some time above our lines, doubtless 
taking all the photographs it required, and it easily 
out-distanced the two French planes which went up 
to deal with it. 

Naturally a very sharp lookout for spies was kept 
during this period, and the picturesque but truculent 
looking shepherds came in for a good deal of sus- 
picion. Many arrests were made, and great were 
the lamentations of the arrested ones, giving us still 
further reason for suspicion. The weather at this 
time was cold at night, but generally clear and sunny 
during the day, and since we were still in tents we 
felt little discomfort from the temperature: the 
case would have been very different had we been 
occupying the trenches. The latter progressed 
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rapidly, thanks to the soft ground, and as each com- 
pany kept more or less to one sector there was 
considerable competition, particularly for wood for 
revetments and dug-outs. In January, after a fall 
of snow, the thaw from which severely tested our 
trench drainage schemes, we were put into reserve, 
and moved to a camp nearly 1,000 feet above 
sea-level, close to the village of Yailadzik, more 
commonly known as ‘ Yellowjack.’ We _ were 
destined to stay in this camp for several months, 
and in spite of its being on very uneven ground it 
soon became very comfortable and more like a home 
than anything we had had since the billets at Oxford 
in 1915. A road separated the camp into halves, 
and this road led to Salonica by two routes, so that 
stores were obtainable without very great difficulty, 
a fact that led to one of the best features of that 
camp, a model canteen, which was kept supplied 
with nearly all our requirements, and became the 
envy of the Brigade. 

Two streams ran through the camp, and these, 
by the ingenuity of Salvesen, the Pioneers and 
Lewis Gunners, were turned into a series of watering 
places, washing basins, and a bathing pool. The 
plateau on which the camp was situated was practi- 
cally treeless, so that most things had to be made out 
of biscuit tins and boxes, but in a very short space 
of time the camp was furnished with all the utensils so 
necessary to comfort, and so conspicuous by their 
absence in ordnance supplies in the field. Ina word, 
this camp stands for most of the period we spent on 
the Birdcage Line, and must be remembered happily 
by all ranks. The work of trench digging went on 
for some time longer, the companies marching down 
the steep tracks to work on the plain and marching 
back at dusk to camp. The cold meal in the middle 
of theday was amply compensated for by the stews in 
the evening from the hands of our able cooks in camp. 
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Early in January there was an air raid of some 
importance to Salonica, as it caused a lot of damage, 
and we had a good view of the more or less unsuc- 
cessful chase of the raiders by the French planes, 
since they passed directly over our camp, and 
fragments of Archie shells dropped near by. 

In spite of plenty of work, first at the lower 
trenches and later on the trenches and wiring of 
the rocky hillsides, we had after March sufficient 
leisure to spend some time at sports. A football 
ground was laid out close to the camp and, asa 
plentiful supply of footballs was available, we had 
many a hard game amongst ourselves or against 
other units. Our eighth battalion was only a mile 
or sO away, and we saw more of it during this period 
than during any other period of the war. 

Later in the spring we held a Sports meeting 
which was very well attended, and passed off most 
successfully. General Thomas gave away the prizes, 
and as Colonel Rocke, commanding the 7th Wilt- 
shires, very kindly sent us his band, and the weather 
was fine, we only needed our lady friends to com- 
plete the holiday feeling which seized us all. No 
records were broken, although entries were large. 
All except the comic events carried marks and A 
Company won a keenly contested inter-company 
competition based on these marks. 

As the Salonica defences became more and more 
complete there was more time to attend to training, 
and a number of special courses were begun. Lewis 
guns, sniping and scouting, signalling and bombing 
all claimed their classes and devotees, and this time 
of special training was to prove of very great value 
in the sterner times that followed. Bombing 
trenches, machine-gun ranges, snipers’ ranges, were 
all laid out—without reference to the Home Secre-_ 
tary—and it is safe to say that all ranks enjoyed 
the training far more than that at Oxford in the 
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early days. About this time our Lewis Gunners 
distinguished themselves in a Brigade Lewis Gun 
Competition in which our Pioneer Battalion also 
took part. Out of eight events we won five first 
places and two second. Occasionally there were 
brigade field days which provided the lessons— 
and jokes—peculiar to field days, and the attacks 
that swept to and fro over that narrow plateau 
had far more semblance ofthe real thing than ever 
Headington Hill saw. The transport deserves a 
word at this stage. When we left France we had 
to part with our beautiful shires, the pride of the 
T.O., and gradually we exchanged horses for mules 
until we had only the officers’ chargers left of the 
original lot. They were all in the pink of condition 
at this time, from the Colonel’s fat “ Molly’ to the 
dapper ‘ Monty.’ A whole chapter might be given 
to the mules who, to begin with, were wholly and 
entirely averse to diseipline. Space only allows us | 
‘to say that by the untiring efforts of Pemberton and 
his men, even the most recalcitrant were gradually 
tamed, but not without many a scene in the horse 
lines, and when the pack saddles first arrived there 
was always something to laugh at—if you were not 
a transport man. . 

As the time drew on to spring the slopes round 
the camp became covered with flowers, and in spite 
of the absence of trees the scenery became truly 
stirring. The hills on the edge of the plateau which 
we often climbed during the field days gave expansive 
views, to the east over the lakes and the fertile 
plains surrounding them, to the west over Salonica 
itself, and on into the distance where snow-capped 
Olympus dominated the scene. The stunted oak 
shrubs gave shelter to all sorts of small forms of life 
of which the tortoises were the most interesting. 
The young ones were not much larger than a match 
box, and not a few found their way to England 
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through the post. Snakes were abundant, and one 
of the men was badly bitten at a later date by one 
of them. 

In March a detachment of French heavy artillery 
settled down not far from the camp and the ‘ Entente’ 
was immediately resumed by those of us who could 
manage the necessary French. These gunners 
were a very business-like lot, and were quite an 
acquisition to the neighbourhood. About this time 
dug-outs became the rage as bivouac sheets were 
issued. The headquarters mess assisted by the 
ubiquitous Pioneers under Sergt. P. Bates erected a 
noble one, which was soon emulated by others, but 
unfortunately due allowance was not made for the 
rainy season, and many of them fell in. The rainy 
season played havoc with the trenches and redoubts, 
and more digging had to be done in order to drain 
the plateau. 

At the end of April an age-clause was brought 
into operation, which affected about half the com- 
manding officers of the Division. It was sad to 
lose Colonel Newton-King, for he had been fifteen 
months in command, and what excellence we could 
boast of was largely due to his efforts. He took 
a touching farewell of the battalion and rode away 
to Salonica, whence he travelled to England with 
the Brigadier, another loss to us. Major Wheeler 
took command for the few days until our new Colonel 
arrived in the person of Sir Edward Grogan of the 
Rifle Brigade. We were indeed fortunate to come 
under his hands, and the few months of his command 
will be remembered by all ranks with pleasure. 

Training which had been the order of the day 
for some time now, had now reached the Brigade- 
training stage, and after one or two Brigade field 
days preparations were made for an extended trek 
to be carried out under active service conditions 
for eight days. The first day’s march was across 
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Langaza Plain and through the town of that name, 
camp being pitched on the other side of the broad 
valley beside one of the deep watercourses. We 
were all struck by the fertility of the plain 
having passed through miles of grain over five feet 
high. The market in Langaza was in full swing 
as we passed through and lent further interest, 
especially as few of us had been in a town for more 
than six months. The trek then resolved itself 
into a series of sham fights each day, fighting over 
some ten miles or so of very steep hills and camping 
each night. The water supply was the chief 
difficulty, and the men in charge of the mule pakhals 
will not forget their long walks and waits for water, 
and we all had a taste of what real thirst may be. 
It proved to be a very strenuous week indeed and 
taxed our marching powers considerably, our new 
brigadier, General Duncan, keeping us hard at it 
the whole time. It was therefore a somewhat weary 
battalion that at the end of the week climbed the 
heavy hills towards ‘ Yellowjack ’ under a broiling 
sun. But our aches and pains vanished during the 
halt at the top, for Colonel Grogan made a charming 
speech which infused new spirit into us and sent us 
wnto camp singing as though we had done nothing 
more than a mile or two instead of some 140 miles 
in the week up and down steep hills. During the 
week we had missed the great event of that period, 
the bringing down of the German Zeppelin over 
Salonica, of which we should have had a wonderful 
view from our camp had we been there. 

Summer now began to come in real earnest 
with its heat and flies, and of the two, flies were the 
worst. Coincident with the heat came a higher roll 
of sickness. We had been very healthy, on the 
whole, up to this point, but from this time on we were 
to suffer a good deal from milder kinds of dysentery 
and later on from the universal malaria. In the 
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last week of May there was another Brigade trek, 
more trying than the last as far as heat and dust 
was concerned, but the camp was a permanent one, 
and the marching therefore not so heavy as before. 
Shortly after returning from this we had at last to 
leave our comfortable camp and move some miles 
to the north-west, close to a village called Baldza, 
which was just inside the part of the Birdcage Line 

dug by the 22nd Division. The contrast was sad, 

for here we were reduced to a very small water 

ration, and were on the heated plain instead of ona 
plateau. However, we had only a short time at 
that spot, and were then moved on a few miles to 
the village of Dremiglava. | 

Here our camp was pitched close to groves of 
figs and olives and vineyards. Captain Salvesen 
soon erected a shower bath, and in a little time the 
camp was made comfortable, at least it would have 
been'so but for the heat and the flies. Just before 
the move we lost Colonel Grogan. It was not 
entirely unexpected, as his great knowledge of the 
country marked him out for staff work, and he 
went as chief of staff to the 27th Division. In 
his place we had Colonel A. T. Robinson, who had just 
come from his battalion—2nd East Surreys—in the 
Struma Valley, and who, from his long stay with the 
battalion until his unfortunate death, was to become — 
well known and loved by all ranks. 

From this camp a certain amount of training 
was undertaken, and ‘D°* Company had a week’s 
jaunt to Guvesne to clean up some old camping 
grounds, which was pleasant enough, in spite of the 
heat and the nature of the work. Then came orders 
to practise trench warfare, and inspections by various 
high officers took place so that we knew something 
was in the wind. Orders became more and more 
definite as to surplus kit, and it was therefore no 
surprise to us to find ourselves off to the north on 
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July 24, 1916, bidding a final farewell to the Bird- 
cage and bound for sterner work than digging and 
marching. Looking back on that eight months, 
however, one can recognise how much it did for the 
battalion both in training and in increasing the strong 
esprit de corps which had always been a feature 
since the Codford days. And so it is that, in spite 
of much hard work and not a few discomforts, the 
battalion will remember the first half of 1915 with 
pleasure such as can hardly be ascribed to any other 
six months of its service. 


ODE TO A MACEDONIAN MOSQUITO. 


O thrice (and e’en more oft) accurséd fly ! 
Why do you vie 

With malice and uncharitableness 

To make our erstwhile habitable Mess 

A horrid humming haunt, a fever trap, 
Wherein to attempt a brief post-prandial nap 
Were but to seek experience of Hell 

And half of Egypt’s plagues in one as well ? 


‘Fore-warned’s fore-armed !° you say: yet what avail 
Our upturned shirt-sleeves as a coat of mail 

’Gainst your attacks? We are, alas, more harmed 
By the ‘bare’ fact of being thus ‘ forearm-ed ’ ! 
Another week, another month at most 

And you'll be “ Finish Johnny ” ; What delight 

Twill be to prowl around the mess at night 

And lay your ghost ! 


Meanwhile, resigned, we sit and swish at you 
Flitting from pot of jam to dish of stew, 
And swishing sweat, and sweating swear 
Until this Thessalonian air 
With oaths and epithets most vulgar 
Assumes a lurid hue, more blue 
Than ever proudest Prussian knew 
Or ever dreamed the Danube-doting Bulgar ! 
R. B. PEMBERTON, 
Oct. 29, 1916, 
Dremiglava, 
Macedonia. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVANCE UP COUNTRY AND THE 
CAPTURE OF HORSESHOE HILL. 


JuLty—AvucGusT, 1916. 


CAPTAIN G. C. MILLER, M.C. 


NS last the long-awaited orders came for us to 

move up country. No longer were we able 
to give way to that grouse that we joined the army 
to fight and not to be navvies. After being in more 
or less the same camp for six months, moving was a 
great bore. All kit had to be reduced to a minimum, 
and luxuries had to be left to those quaint people in 
squatting trousers called Macedonians. The only 
sign of comfort during the move up country was the 
presence of a table belonging to H.Q. Officers’ Mess, 
carried on a Lewis Gun limber, but even this was 
abandoned after a couple of days. 

We were not sure whether our destination was 
to be Doiran or the Struma, and we travelled by 
night so that the enemy should not know. We 
soon saw it was to be Doiran, and as we were within 
the inhabited area the enemy undoubtedly knew of 
our move, as the Macedonians—a mixture of Moslems 
and Christians—were all potential spies. Yet we 
kept out of sight of enemy aircraft by these night 
marches. Troops were not allowed in the villages, 
nor had they much desire to enter them, as the 
odour from a village in the summer time was stifling. 
All the same, the houses of the Christians were often 
conspicuously clean. Everyone will remember 
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Laina, the regimental moke. As she neared years 
of discretion, we thought she ought to carry a 
native saddle, and with this end in view Pemberton 
and [ went to Baldza in June to get a saddle made. 
The old saddler asked us into his house. We went 
up some stairs into a whitewashed room with straw 
mats hanging round the wall, and were invited to 
sit down on stools. The old man sat opposite us 
on a stool, and his little girl brought us 
small liqueur glasses containing aniseed (?), which 
he called brandy. To dispose of this was rather a 
strain, but we nearly collapsed when some Tickler’s 
marmalade was produced asa delicacy. ‘The saddler 
knew no English, we knew but little Greek, so we 
got him to write his answers, and after much trouble 
the transaction was satisfactorily arranged. 

The second night of the move up country, when 
we marched to Sarigol, was very trying. We all 
started off singing cheerily, but after travelling for 
a mile or so up the dry sandy bed of the River 
Galiko most mouths were closed except for short, 
emphatic statements of our opinion of a staff which 
sent us on such a journey. 

The new camp was not too bad, and was soon 
well camouflaged, but the water shortage was dis- 
tinctly trying. Watermen were not in clover during 
these days, as they had to make frequent journeys 
with their pakhals when other men were resting. 
By this time, too, even the most careless hesitated 
before drinking water that had not been chlorinated. 
We could have done now with those shower baths 
that had been made in our permanent camps by 
the Lewis Gunners under the expert advice of 
Salvesen. 

The march on the following night was a short 
one, but was slow and tedious owing to the con- 
gestion of troops. After the march, a few hours’ 
sleep, and we woke up to find ourselves in compara- 
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tive comfort, though we were warned not to move 
about much lest we should come under observation 
of the enemy. Here (Milovci) there was abundance 
of washing water and shade, as the Gjol Ajak, a 
wide and shallow stream, flowed by our bivvies, 
which were pitched under the trees which lined the 
river bank. The ‘ entente cordiale’ was soon in 
evidence, as we had encamped near some French 
troops, and with mutual admiration we examined 
each other’s accoutrements and swopped victuals 
and yarns. In the dark our cooks had placed their 
kitchen by a French Field Ambulance, and it did 
not take us long to move when we found they were 
close to the dysentery patients’ quarters. 

That morning the C.O., Company Commanders 
and I were taken to visit the line we were to hold. 
The line was very long, the food in the French 
messes excellent and plentiful, the air was thick 
with flies which bit, and sanitation was non-existent. 

The French were holding a line of hills about 
thirteen miles long, running from the south of 
Doiran Lake to the Vardar River. These hills 
were covered with prickly scrub about two feet high, 
but were otherwise absolutely barren, and had not 
more than a foot of soil. Their average height was 
about 900 feet, and they were scarred by tortuous 
and deep ravines with very steep banks. The 
northern slopes fell abruptly to a plain, on the other 
side of which foothills sloped gradually upwards 
to the Bulgar strongholds. Opposite our sector . 
could be seen Grand Couronné (Kala Tepe), 1,900 
feet high, which overlooked the country round for 
miles, and which had been made almost impregnable 
by the Bulgar during the winter. Just below its 
peak was a very strong O.P., which not only over- 
looked the whole of our trenches between the lake 
and the Pip Ridge, but also had a most commanding 
view of the greater part of our lines of communica- 
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tion. Later it was called the ‘Evil Eye.’ A 
mile due west from Grand Couronné was the Pip 
Ridge, 2,100 feet high, shaped like the backbone 
of a fish, with ribs running out at right angles to 
each side. This ridge ran almost at right angles 
to our line and had five peaks, which we numbered 
from north to south, P 5 being the nearest to us. 
From P5 the ridge sloped southwards through the toe 
of Horseshoe to Kidney Hill, and down to the plain. 
The ridge was so narrow that in places not more 
than ten men could proceed along it abreast, and 
they could be swept by enfilade fire from outlying 
spurs. ; 

The distance from our line to Grand Couronné 
was 6,000 yards, but the Bulgar outposts were 
pushed forward 3,000 yards, thus reducing No_ 
Man’s Land to a belt of undulating country about 
a mile and half wide. 

The French trenches were not more than knee- 
deep, whereas the Bulgar, with the help of German 
engineers and gunners, had dug in well, and the . 
undergrowth had made his positions quite incon- 
Spicuous. So confident was he, that in September 
he put out notices saying that we could take his 
positions with a camera, but not in any other way. 

North-east across Lake Doiran could be seen 
the regular outline of the Belesh, which ran east 
and west from Rupel to Doiran and formed an 
impregnable natural barrier between Bulgaria and 
Greece. On the west of the ridge the Bulgar line 
ran along foothills to the Vardar half a mile north 
of Macukovo. It was interesting to note that the 
Bulgar had not violated Greek territory, but had 
entrenched almost exactly on the boundary line. 
Such was the country we found in front of us when 
we eventually got to The Commandant, the most 
advanced of the positions which we were to take over. — 

On the night following (July 29) we moved up 
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to take over the line. It was raining, and after we 
left Cugunci, which was to be Brigade Headquarters, 
there was only a bridle path to our part of the line. 
The path had a steep slope up one side with a nullah 
directly below on the other, and movement up the 
path was rendered difficult owing to frequent 
processions of Frenchmen and mules coming towards 
us. One unfortunate mule went down the nullah, 
but there were no other casualties. By dawn we 
were in our places, and in spite of cramped quarters 
we thoroughly enjoyed the company of the French 
troops, who remained with us for another twenty- 
four hours. Battalion H.O. were at The Table, D 
Company at Asagi Mahala, B at The Commandant, 
C at Paillasse and Bagatelles, and A in reserve 
at Canteen Hill. 

French schemes of defence, reports and maps 
impressed us very much, but their organisation 
was casual, and field sanitation was conspicuous 
by its absence. It is not surprising that they had a 
good deal of sickness. When the French left the 
whole battalion was turned on to cleaning up the 
camps. 

The Commandant trenches were visited by almost 
all the officers of the brigade, who came to look 
at the Bulgar positions. So little did we know 
about their line, owing to the inferiority of maps, 
language difficulties when taking over and the 
dense undergrowth, that Wheeler pointed out the 
enemy trenches to Colonel Mackenzie (commanding 
115 Brigade R.F.A.) at least 1,000 yards in front 
of their actual position. That ours were not in- 
conspicuous the Bulgar soon showed by shelling 
The Commandant, after which trips to the trenches 
were not such a popular feature as before. 

We improved our positions and sent out patrols. 
Two daylight patrols caused amusement. Wheeler 
and I, with a few men each, were to meet at a pre- 
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arranged spot in No Man’s Land ata given time, but 
both failed to reach the spot according to programme, 
and did not effect a junction till some twelve hours 
later in H.Q. Officers’ Mess. Another patrol com- 
posed of Colonels Robinson and Dene (7th Berks), 
Sergt. Wood, and myself, grew careless, and studied 
a map on the slopes of Kidney Hill. This was too 
much for the Bulgar, who did some excellent sniping 
with a 77 mm. gun sending the patrol ignominiously 
down a steep slope into a ravine thick with brambles. 
We had to use a bayonet to cut our way through, 
finally ending up by a circuitous route in 
C Company Officers’ Mess. 

Night patrols had done useful reconnoitring, but 
until the night of August 5-6 had not encountered 
any opposition. On this night, however, Manning 
and 25 other ranks from A Company came across an 
enemy post near the top of Kidney Hill on ground 
that had been patrolled on two previous occasions 
without incident. A bomb was thrown by a Bulgar 
sentry, our patrol charged, and the enemy fled. 
The patrol then withdrew to Castle Hill, to re- 
organise, according to prearranged orders. As they 
fell back under rifle fire, some men missed the 
way, and Sergt. H. J. Smith himself collected seven 
stragglers, three of whom were wounded, and brought 
them in on the left of our line. One man, Pte Wood, 
must have fallen in the fight, as nothing was ever 
seen of him, in spite of diligent search. This is the 
first time that bayonets of the Division had been 
used in action, and the Brigadier complimented 
the patrol on its success. 

On August 8 we received orders that we were to 
attack Horseshoe Hill, on a date that would be 
fixed later. We hoped the attack would come off 
soon, as our numbers were rapidly decreasing through 
sickness, to a great extent caused by the condition 
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of the camps we took over. The transport in 
Cugunci especially suffered. 

Allied artillery was at this period very active, 
and the methods of a French team of gunners near 
Battalion Headquarters caused much amusement. 
No two men were dressed alike, and they might 
have been a picnic party for all the method that 
could be seen. Bulgar counter-battery work seemed 
to have no damping effect on their spirits or 
volubility. 

On the following day, or rather night, we were 
relieved by the llth Worcesters, and moved to a 
position of readiness in Bujuklu Ravine. A French 
Colonial division attacked La Tortue and a company 
of the Berks dug in on Kidney thus helping much to 
simplify the task before us. 

On August 11 the transport joined us in ‘the 
ravine, but at dusk it was fired upon with great 
deliberation by a 5.9 Howitzer. This caused 
great confusion in the mule lines during which 
Sergt. Bovingdon, Ptes. Smith and Faulkner dis- 
played especial courage. The two latter rescued. 
Bovingdon when he was lying hit among the kicking 
mules. Bovingdon died in the 79th Field Ambulance, 
and in him we lost one of the best specimens of the 
old soldier. The rest of the transport were sent 
back to Cugunci and dead mules were buried. 
Doc. Evans and Wicks were evacuated to hospital, 
and as Wheeler had preceded them three days pre- 
viously, Debenham took over .the duties of 2nd in 
Command and Salvesen went to D Company. 

The rest of our camp was not spotted by the 
enemy, while the sharp crack of French 75’s firing just 
overhead is a living memory to those who were in 
the nullah. Patrols were sent out every night. 

Garland and Eagle had an exciting patrol on 
August 12. Eagle was in support to Garland, who | 
was attacked on C 1 and forced to retire on to the 
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Berkshires’ trenches on Kidney where they were sub- 
jected to heavy fire, and so returned fully satisfied 
that the Bulgar was on the alert. 

Meanwhile the French attack continued, the - 
bombardment on both sides was heavy, and the 
Bulgar defence sound. La Tortue was taken and 
Doldzeli near Horseshoe entered, but here the French 
were driven back time after time, though they 
succeeded in taking and consolidating most of 
their objectives by August 16. We were ordered to 
advance and consolidate Horseshoe on 17-18 August. 
_ The Battalion, with attached R.E. and M.G.C. 
' Sections, proceeded in two parties to the point of 
assembly at the south end of Pillar Hill (C 3). 
A and B Companies had slung packs and were to 
attack ; C and D, lightly equipped, were to act as 
carrying parties, and were to go back before dawn. 
Garland was liaison officer with the French. Time 
was lost owing to the clumsy loading of the mules 
of troops attached to us, and the first stage of the 
assault was delayed from 10.30 p.m. till 11.15 p.m. 
by which time a bright moon had risen. 

When we reached the point of assembly at the 
bottom of C 3 a French officer informed us that the 
hill was unoccupied. He was quite certain, as 
he had been on the hill himself during the afternoon. 
Yet we thought it better to advance as arranged. 
Manning took his platoon up C1, and Hoey went 
up C 3. Battalion H.Q. were placed under a small 
tree, but had to be moved to some slits at the 
bottom .of C 3 when the shelling commenced. _ 

No sooner had Hoey’s platoon reached the higher 
slopes of C 3 than it was fired upon from the direction 
of the boundary mark on that hill. Bowman’s 
platoon, with Corpl. Hudson and a Lewis Gun team, 
were sent. to his assistance, and the enemy post was 
driven out, but not until Bowman and about fifteen 
men had been hit. 
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There was one little piece of comic relief here, 

in spite of the shelling which was now very heavy. 
On arriving at this boundary pillar, Hoey stood up 
before his men, puffed out his chest, and informed 
them that they were now at last in Serbia. Duly 
thrilled, they then went on with the attack. | 

In the meantime Debenham had gone to get in 
touch with the French troops on our right, and 
with his runner, successfully stalked and bagged a 
Bulgar scout. Deb. himself, however, was shortly 
after partially buried by a shell, and only with great 
difficulty reached Battalion H.Q. 

Manning was heavily fired upon as he sien 
C 1, and had to be reinforced by two platoons under 
Ker and Collier. 

Heavy shelling had opened up all along the line, 
and we received reports that the French were with- 
drawing. These, however, proved false, and had 
they been true we had instructions to hold on at all 
costs. 

The remainder of B Company, under Simpson, 
now joined Hoey, whose force had suffered con- 
siderably. Very soon Simpson was hit at the tele- 
phone and Eagle not long after that. Hoey was 
then once again the only officer with B Company, 
and found it impossible to advance in face of the 
heavy fire to which his men were exposed. For this 
reason, and because A Company were faring no 
better, a further bombardment of C 2 was arranged. 
As all telephone wires were cut as soon as they were 
laid, the work of the runners was invaluable, but the 
hills were very long, and much time was lost through 
this failure of the telephones. The final assault 
against C 2 did not take place till 1.30 a.m., being 
preceded by fifteen minutes intense bombardment. 

Difficulties had been far greater than had been 
expected, and it was found necessary to use C and D 
Companies. Symonds, with No. 14 Platoon, had 
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been sent to fill in the gap between our right and the 
French, but he found B Company so much in need 
of assistance that on reference to Battalion H.Q. 
he was ordered to support Hoey. After the bom- 
bardment, they moved forward together being 
met by heavy rifle fire and grenades which checked 
part of the line and wounded Symonds. Corpl. 
Hudson, who was immediately in rear with a Lewis 
gun, rushed forward among the bombs and opened 
fire upon the enemy at this close range. This act 
of gallantry enabled the line to advance and reach 
C 2 without much further difficulty. At the same 
time the three platoons of A Company had swept 
round from the left, and met B. Company on C 2. 
After mutual congratulations and scrambling for 
souvenirs, Manning was sent forward with his platoon 
as a covering party, while preparations were made 
to prepare for a counter-attack. 

Martin, with Keble, Steele, and half C Company, 
and Arnett and Baker with the rest of A Company, 
arrived a few minutes later, having come through 
the barrage in the hollow of the shoe and up the 
steep slope of C 2 to reinforce the attacking parties if 
necessary. The work of reorganisation and con- 
solidation was begun at once being facilitated 
by the arrival of a platoon of D Company with tools. 
Two platoons of A Company were detailed to garrison 
C land C3; B Company was sent back to Battalion 
H.Q., and the rest were formed into the garrison of 
C 2. | 

The Bulgar trench was circular and shallow, so 
that it was found advisable for the C 2 garrison to 
withdraw during the day to a natural terrace about 
70 yards down the southern slope of C 2, leaving 
only one officer and three men as a look-out. Their 
position was a vile one, as they were in the line of 
all the enemy’s shelling and had but little cover 
from view. 
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Just before dawn Salvesen, with two platoons 
of D Company completed the evacuation of most of 
the wounded to the dressing station in the Bujuklu 
Ravine. 

The day was a very trying one. Many of the 
C Company men had no food, the only water supply 
was a long way off, and was shelled whenever any- 
one was seen near it, and it was stiflingly hot. Add 
to these troubles intermittent shelling and occa- 
sionally intense shelling, and it is just possible to 
guess how happy the garrison felt. In spite of the 
slits we dug in the terrace, men were frequently hit 
throughout the day, one Bulgar battery in particular 
having its range with wonderful exactness. 

It was a wearing day, but it would have been worse 
had it not been for the speed with which 115 Brigade 
R.F.A. answered our calls for retaliation. We 
were also much indebted to the 79th Field Ambul- 
ance. Fraser, in a light-coloured khaki shirt, came 
to battalion H.Q. across the open time after time to 
evacuate wounded, and Mansell, who was attached 
to us as M.O., remained in the trenches of C2 for 
some hours with Wrinch, an artillery observation 
officer, who was mortally wounded while registering 
a protective barrage. We were all delighted when 
Mansell was awarded the Serbian ‘ White Eagle ’ 
later on. 

At dusk the R.S.M. and Salvesen’s party brought 
us some stew. It had been hot, but arrived cold 
and greasy, yet never had a meal been more accept- 
able. No mess tins required washing that night. 

The garrison then set to work on the trenches, 
while the R.E. ran out some concertina wire. Baker, 
with his platoon and a Lewis gun, formed an isolated 
post on Whaleback, a spur running west from C 1. 
It was an unpleasant spot, as he was completely 
cut off, and was unable to tell what was happening 
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on Horseshoe. This post came in by day and went 
out each night. 

About 12.45 a.m., August 19, the Bulgars 
charged down on us from P 5, but, exaggerating the 
importance of the new wire, tried to get round it 
instead of overit, and suffered heavy casualties from 
the rapid fire to which they were exposed. At 
2.45 a.m. a small party made a further attack 
but turned down the north-east slope of C2 to 
escape our fire and, judging by the shouting and 
noise, must have collided with another party trying 
to turn our flank. Thanks to this warning an 
attack at 3.0 a.m. was easily beaten off. 

Everything was quiet for the rest of the night, 
and the survivors of B Company were sent back to 
Bujuklu under Salvesen, Hoey having been wounded 
and the men thoroughly exhausted. 

The following message blocked the wires during 
one of the counter-attacks when we wanted an 
‘S.0.S. Barrage’: ‘ Your fly-proof latrine seats 
are still at Janes Station. If you do not send for 
them at once, guard will be removed, and we cannot 
be held responsible for their safety.’ | 

Saturday, August 19, was quite our most trying 
day. There was not so much shelling, but all ranks 
were tired out and hungry, and the heat was intense. 
Our surprise and pleasure can be imagined when we 
saw our Divisional Commander (Major-General 
Mackenzie-Kennedy) walk up about 10a.m. Hewas 
the first staff officer we had seen since the action, 
and, not content with visiting Battalion H.Q. he 
came right up to the trenches on C2. He showed 
his customary thoughtfulness by bringing the 
Colonel a haversack full of green figs which’ 
he had picked in Bujuklu. 

As soon as it became dark the Bulgar began a 
series of short, intense bombardments, but did 
not follow them by the counter-attacks we expected. 
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All the same, it was nervy work being on the watch 
all the time, as we had had little opportunity for sleep 
since the 17th, and we were not sorry to hand over 
C 2 and C 8 to the 9th Gloucesters soon after 1 a.m. 
The garrison of C 1, Whaleback and Battalion 
H.Q. were relieved on the next night, after some — 
exciting shelling by the Bulgar, who evidently 
contemplated a counter-attack. So ended our 
attack and capture of Horseshoe Hill. 

We were the first British troops to fight our way 
back over the Serbian frontier, and we had been 
successful, in spite of quite considerable difficulties. 
- Colonel Robinson was never tired of saying how 
surprised he was that any troops other than regulars 
could have showed such fighting qualities and 
discipline as had been shown by the Battalion. 

-The Battalion moved into’ bivouacs at 
Troupel, and there rested, reorganised, and cleaned up. 
Battalion H.Q. was a place to be avoided, but except 
for occasional strafings, we really did have a com- 
plete rest. At night we did a certain amount of 
digging and a good deal of standing to in readiness 
to reinforce the Gloucesters. The only excitement 
was caused by Garland breaking his toe through 
falling into a dugout while walking in his sleep. 

The remaining days of August were spent in 
this neighbourhood, and at the end of the month 
we relieved the llth Worcesters, who were 
holding a line on the plain running from Whale- 
back to Clichy. This sector was -very quiet, but 
posts were absolutely in the air with but little cover. 
Soon the whole front was wired in, and we felt safer 
though there was little chance of any help arriving 
in time should a post be surprised. Collier formed 
a habit of patrolling to Krastali and being fired 
upon by annoyed Bulgars. Ditchburn was 
evacuated to hospital chiefly through overwork and 
strain arising from his anxiety to establish and 
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maintain good communications. His signallers 
had been very efficient at Horseshoe. 

On September 8-9 the Battalion was relieved 
by the 12th Argylls, but owing to heavy thunder- 
storms the relief was delayed and the Battalion was 
not settled in their new camp at Yenikevy till 6.30 
a.m. From there we moved to Mihalova and 
encamped near the Gjol Ajak, where we spent a 
very comfortable fortnight under canvas. 

At Mihalova our canteen, thanks to the energy 
and care of our committee, recovered its prestige 
and again became the envy of all other units north 
of the civilian zone. With the exception of the 
man who sold the Balkan News, we saw no civilians 
of any sort andas the Y.M.C.A. and similar organisa- 
tions were not yet allowed in the forward area, we 
were thrown entirely on our own resources for any- 
thing to relieve the hardness and monotony of our 
life among the inhospitable hills of Macedonia. 

Still we all settled down to make the best of things, 
feeling that in the capture of Horseshoe Hill the 
Battalion had in some measure been worthy, of the 
praise given it by the Allied Commander-in-Chief 
and others. 
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THE WINTER IN THE LINE AT DOIRAN. 
OcTOBER 1916 To Marcy 1917. 


CAPTAIN C. A. SALVESEN, M.C. 


CTOBER found the Battalion still at Miha- 
lova. The work of reforming, of bringing 
companies up to strength, of training new drafts 
went on day after day—work which constantly had 
to be broken into in order to supply large working 
parties which went out to hew and scatter stones 
for the making of roads, or to assist the 8th (Pioneer) 
Battalion, who were then building a Decauville 
railway from Janes to Kalinova. This daily routine 
had its little diversions every now and then— such 
as inoculation of the whole Battalion against cholera, 
with its very welcome day of ‘ light duty ’ to follow, 
or the appearance of the American ‘ Movie Machine ’ 
man, who took ‘ official’ photos of the Battalion 
capturing Horseshoe Hill. The band of the 7th 
Wiltshires was sent over by Colonel Roche to play 
to us, and every Company managed to arrange an 
impromptu ‘sing-song.’ Except for these slight 
diversions, day followed day, and no day seemed to 
show any signs of great originality. 

Changes certainly took place. On October 3rd 
R.S.M. D. Connell, known to all as ‘ Dad,’ had to give 
.n and go to hospital. We all felt that we would 
not see him with the Battalion again. The way he 
had ‘ stuck to it,’ his cheeriness and indefatigability, 
in spite of his advancing years, had been a splendid 
example to everyone. After being invalided home 
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from Salonica, Connell saw further service in France, 
where he was wounded. He was a noble example 
of duty well done and service well performed. 

On October 2nd Bartlett and Neale joined the 
Battalion, bringing with them all the latest news 
and rumours from England and our 9th Battalion. 
It was refreshing to get first-hand information, for 
England seemed a very long way off. Pemberton, 
too, rejoined after another visit to hospital, but left 
almost at once to take up staff duties at the 78th 
Infantry Brigade. 

About the same time Captain O. Royal Dawson, 
who had commanded A Company at Longbridge 
Deveril, also rejoined. He did not manage 
to survive the climate for long, and early in 
the following year had to return to England on 
account of para-typhoid. Later he was sent to 
France, where he succumbed to wounds received in 
action. 

On October 9th our days at Mihalova ended, 
and we marched to new camps in the rear of Hill 
420. A Company were at 420; B Company and 
Battalion Headquarters S.W. of Troupel; C Com- 
pany at Bujuklu, and D Company at Zouaves. 
The few days spent before taking over the trenches 
were occupied in digging, day and night. The 
weather had turned much cooler and more bracing, 
so that the day’s task of four hours digging by day, 
and four by night (which, with the long march to 
and from work carrying heavy tools, meant a very 
full ten hours’ day), could be managed without too 
great fatigue. 

On October 11th, A and D Companies went up 
to Doldzeli sector of trenches, to take over from the 
llth Worcesters, whilst this battalion made a raid 
on the Mamelon. The raid was successfully carried 
out, though it did not produce the much desired 
prisoner. The Worcesters suffered over forty 
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casualties, and A and D. Companies had four men 
wounded owing to the very heavy barrage which 
the enemy put down on the Mamelon and our 
trenches. 

On October 12th, the M.O. had all the fun of 
shoving his needle into us all for the second cholera 
inoculation. No day of light duty followed, for 
we started work on a new ‘switch’ line, to _ link 
up the extreme right of our new front line with The 
Commandant. We little more than marked out 
sections of the new work, for on the night of 
October 13th we relieved the 11th Worcesters in 
Doldzeli trenches. The relief, aided by a useful 
moon, went well and was all completed by midnight. 
The line we held was the ‘high water’ mark of 
the French advance in August. Doldzeli was a 
small ruined village about two hundred yards in 
front of the left sector. There were still signs 
of the French advance. French equipment and 
cartridges in profusion ; French graves, and several 
dead, and as yet unburied, Frenchmen lying in 
‘No Man’s Land.’ French colonial troops were 
still on our right, and shared Senelle Ravine with 
D Company. 

The fire trench, about 1,200 yards long, was more 
or less continuous, but very narrow and shallow, 
especially on the left. There were three nullahs, 
all running enfilade to the enemy’s position, in 
which the various battalion and company head- 
quarters were placed—the nullah on the left, 
known as ‘W’ Ravine,* being anything but a 
health resort. There was nothing in the way of 
bombproof shelters, and very little that could be. 
called ‘splinter’ proof. The whole position was 
overlooked by the enemy from P 5, Petit and Grand 


* Shown with its later name ‘Doldzeli Ravine’ in Map of Doiran- 
Vardar Sectors. [Ed.]. 
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Couronné, and any sort of movement by day always 
excited the Bulgar to activity with his guns and 
trench mortars. All day and every day the Bulgar 
treated us to occasional salvoes from his ‘ 5.9’s’ 
and other guns, which certainly helped to remind 
us that the less the Bulgar saw of us, the less he 
despitefully used us. 

On October 17th, after a quiet and uneventful 
day of hard work improving the trenches and dug- 
out accommodation, a very heavy barrage was put 
down about 9 p.m. by the enemy about 200 yards 
in rear of our front line. On our left, our advanced 
posts, seeing large parties of the enemy advancing 
to the attack, at once withdrew to our trenches, 
whence a heavy rifle and machine-gun fire was 
opened. The enemy’s barrage had cut all our wires, 
so that communication with the rear and with our 
artillery broke down completely. TheS.O.S. flare had 
to be fired, and it was immediately answered by a 
splendid ‘ close’ barrage. The night was unusually 
dark, and only a few Bulgars were seen on our wire, 
which, being entangled with a lot of prickly under- 
growth, was a very effective obstacle. 

It is difficult to say in what force the Bulgar 
attacked, or what his intentions were—-whether to 
try and raid our trenches, or to try and learn by the 
volume of our fire in what strength we were holding 
the position. If the latter was his intention, he 
probably broke off the engagement with the feeling 
that we were there in force, for a tremendous amount 
of ammunition was fired. All our telephone wires 
were cut, the trenches were too narrow to move 
along in, and communciation along the top was quite 
impracticable, so that fire control of any sort was 
more or less impossible. 

After three quarters of an hour of intense fire, 
their guns slackened for fifteen minutes or so, and 
then, shortening range, they gave our trenches a 
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a real jolly ‘ fifteen-minute ’ hate, which seemed to 
exhaust their vindictiveness, for things became 
calm and quiet af.er it. 

Lance-Corpl. Harrison of C Company and Lance- 
Corpl. Griffiths of B Company saw as much of the 
attack as anyone. The former was in charge of an 
advanced post of six men near W Ravine, and after 
firing all his ammunition in checking a determined 
attack by about thirty of the enemy, and being 
unable to get more ammunition, he was ordered 
by Lieut. Garland, who found one of his men looking 
for ammunition in the fire trench, to withdraw his 
post to our front line. 

Lance-Corpl. Griffiths was also in charge of an 
advanced post of six men. When he was forced to 
withdraw he sent back five men and remained out 
with one man a little longer. Later, when he with- 
drew himself, he missed the gap in our wire, and was 
forced up the slopes of Horseshoe Hill. From 
there he managed to make out something of the 
nature of the attack. He saw four waves advance 
against our left. They were soon checked. Later 
he saw them retire, carrying their casualties with 
them. The patrols which went out as soon as things 
quietened sufficiently, found no traces of any enemy 
dead, but picked up several pieces of enemy equip- 
ment. 

A Company were unfortunate in having a wiring 
party surprised by the enemy barrage, and Corpl. 
T. Shepherd (A Company), who was in charge, was 
mortally wounded. Corpl. G.A. Sirett very gallantly 
left the trenches in spite of the intense fire, and 
brought Shepherd in, but he died almost immedi- 
ately afterwards. During the action of this night 
Corpl. S. Watson, B. Company, and Lance-Corpl. 
W. H. Ryder, A Company, both lost their lives, 
whilst twelve other ranks were wounded. 

As a guid pro quo, and in order to secure identi- 
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fications and prisoners, Steele, Hasleham, and forty 
other ranks were to have raided the Mamelon—a 
small hill to our direct front—on the night of the 
18th, but owing to the brilliancy of the moon the 
raid was postponed, and finally cancelled. 

At dawn on the 20th a Bulgar deserter came in. 
He was a miserable-looking fellow, with the tale 
that he was a Greek forced to fight for the Bulgars. 
Although he had some black bread in his haversack 
he ate ravenously when treated to a breakfast. He 
was also given a liberal tot of rum, which he put 
beneath his ‘ waistcoat ’ with tremendous satisfac- 
tion. It is related that he repented of the rum 
later, for he found great difficulty in making orderly 
progress to Brigade Headquarters. 

Salvesen returned from hospital, and Stukeley 
joined C Company for duty just shortly before the 
Bulgar gave a repeat dose of his stunt of the 17th. 
It was a rousing welcome for two who had quite 
recently enjoyed the quiet of the base. About l a.m. 
on the 2lst the enemy started his second edition, 
firing off every and all kinds of guns. By good 
fortune our communications held throughout, and 
fire control was very much better, and the attack 
was beaten off with a very small expenditure of 
ammunition on our part. This show was followed 
by the arrival next dawn of another Bulgar deserter— 
a much better specimen of a man. The ‘rum’ 
trick was not played on him, and probably he and 
the former deserter had words of envy and condolence 
over this apparent omission on our part. 

On the 22nd our tour of duty in the front line 
was over, and the 7th R. Berks relieved us. Every- 
body was glad, for it had been a most strenuous eight 
days. After the relief we bivouacked one night in 
the camps of the 420 sector, and then on the 23rd 
marched back to Mihalova again, where we relieved 
the 11th Worcesters. 
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The camp at Mihalova had changed, for we were 
now in tents—all very nicely and symmetrically 
laid out, and a splendid target for aeroplanes. We 
were fortunately able to re-pitch our tents and spread 
our camp out, discarding the ° dressing by the right ’ 
arrangements of the tents. 

From October 24th to November 7th we remained 
in Mihalova camp, supplying daily large parties 
for road-making, and carrying on assiduously with 
the training of those who were not required for the 
necessary working parties and fatigues about camp. 
In spite of large drafts, the average trench strength 
of a company was only 120 men. The various 
schools for training specialists were constantly 
taking officers and men away, and on many occasions 
Company Commanders were very hard put to it 
to find men enough for all the duties the Adjutant 
thrust upon them. 

During this period at Mihalova the weather 
became very much colder, and that infernal wind 
called the ‘ Vardar,’ which blows from the N.W. off 
the hills of Serbia, made the issue of leather jerkins 
highly welcome. News came through about this 
time of the award of the Silver Medal of the Serbian 
Order of the White Eagle to No. 14373 Pte. A. W. 
Johnson, and to No. 16782 E. T. Hill, for gallantry 
on Horseshoe Hill. During all this time we 
were fortunate in being able to organise a lot of 
football matches and sing-songs after the day’s 
work. There was a fine level piece of ground near 
the Gjol Ajak river for a football ground, and the 
camp was remote enough from the front line to have 
camp-fire sing-songs in safety and _ without 
molestation. 

On November 8th the Battalion left Mihalova 
marching by day to exchange camps with the 7th 
R. Berks at Rates—once a village, but now con- 
sisting of only a roofless church. Close by was an 
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excellent fountain of water called ‘Les Trois 
Arbres ’ because of the three trees which marked 
the site and formed a very conspicuous landmark 
in such a treeless country. 

The work of providing winter quarters had 
become very urgent, as the nights were growing 
increasingly cold, and the bivouac shelters were little 
or no protection against the heavy rains that started 
about this time. Our winter shelters were mere 
platforms, or large square holes, dug into the slope 
of the hill, with sand-bag walls built up as necessary 
to support a gently sloping roof of corrugated iron. 
There were entrances, of course, but no such refine- 
ments as windows or doors. Ventilation was on 
most approved principles, for it was universal. 
The roof was constructed of corrugated iron laid 
on rough-hewn fillaries, or on cut scantlings, nearly 
always insufficient in size to support the weight. 
Had there been time, and had there been sufficient 
materials available, our quarters could have been 
made very comfortable. The Engineers had cal- 
culated out with, perhaps, very commendable accuracy 
that so many sheets of corrugated iron, and so many 
lineal feet of wood scantlings will provide roofing 
forsomany men. Unfortunately they had not taken 
into consideration that they were supplying materials 
to men who were not skilled house-builders, and 
who had no tools beyond a pick, a shovel, and an 
impossibly blunt axe, with an occasional “ borrowed- 
but-not-returned ’ saw, to work with. Consequently 
the best use could not be made of what material was 
available, and many shelters suffered in such details 
as stability and ‘ weather-proofedness.’ The short- 
age of wood was undoubtedly the greatest difficulty. 
There was fortunately no lack of ingenuity amongst 
the men, and the appointments of the shelters were 
greatly improved by the addition of stoves made 
from old oil-drums, or built of mud and stones, in 
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which the roots of the evergreen oak which abounded 
nearly everywhere, burnt splendidly. 

On November 15th the Battalion relieved the 
llth Worcesters in Doldzeli trenches. It was 
vilely wet, and very dark. The trenches were in an 
appalling state of mud, especially on the left. It 
rained steadily —and heavily —for twenty-four 
hours. But even this damping of the outer man was 
materially relieved by the warming news that regular 
leave home was to begin. Although only one 
officer and seven men were to go with the first party, 
it seemed that a new hope of once more seeing 
Blighty was born in the hearts of all. 

Our tour of duty in the trenches was a very dis- 
agreeable one. The weather was putrid, and the 
Bulgar had an officious F.O.O. (Forward Observation 
Officer) up on P 5 most of the time, with the result 
that the enemy indulged in far more artillery 
activity than was polite, considering the conditions 
underfoot. Our Battalion Headquarters came in 
for a lot of attention, Ellis’s dug-out and the mess 
kitchen both taking shells all to themselves. For- 
tunately no one was ‘at home’ to receive the 
‘ guests.’ 

This constant shelling took its toll of life, for 
on November 18th six men were wounded of whom 
No. 13059 Pte. A. Humphries (C_ Company) later 
succumbed to his wounds. On the 19th No. 13785 
Pte. A. C. Allen (D Company) was killed in action, 
and No. 17023 Lance-Corpl. F. O. Young (C Com- 
pany) mortally wounded. On the 21st the enemy 
intensified his fire, and of the nine casualties reported 
No. 23220 Pte. A. Barrett (C Company), No. 
26542 Pte. A. L. Maling (C Company), and No. 12482 
Pte. H. Sawyer (B Company) all lost their lives. 
Pte. Sawyer and another man were lying sick in a 
dugout at Battalion Headquarters which was struck 
by a shell, with the result that Sawyer was killed 
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outright and the other man very severely wounded. 
_ From the midst of these trials Capt. Arnett and 
eight other ranks left the front line to go on leave 
to England, our first leave party. It cannot be 
strange that many a thought of envy was expressed. 
During Arnett’s absence on leave, Henry took over 
command of A Company. 

On the 23rd three Bulgar deserters came in on 
our extreme left, following one of our advanced 
posts as it withdrew at dawn. The enthusiasm with 
which the largest of the three embraced Gibson 
when he met them in the trenches was most touching. 
- The deserters spun the same old yarn about not 
being true Bulgars, and that they had been waiting 
for a chance to desert for a long time. 

During this tour in the trenches the transport 
had a particularly nasty time owing to the wet 
weather. The roads or tracks were a sea of mud, 
and as every night was pitch dark, it speaks volumes 
for our transport to say that they never failed to 
deliver our rations in full, and that six wagons of 
R.E. material were brought up every night. Moly- 
neux always managed to enliven us with his thrilling 
accounts when he arrived with his convoy. He 
always appeared covered in mud from top to bottom ! 

Everyone was glad when on the 23rd November 
the 7th R. Berks came to relieve us.- The relief 
was complete shortly after 10 p.m., and although 
companies had only some three miles to march to 
their camps in the 420 line, the going was so bad 

and the mud so sticky and heavy that they did not 
get in until after 3 o’clock in the morning. Several 
men literally stuck in the mud, and it took several 
others to get them started on the move again. 

The camps in the 420 sector had been much 
improved, so that the whole Battalion was kept 
busy digging trenches. No training was possible. 
Henry left on special leave to Australia, and we 
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never saw him back with the Battalion again. He 
got entangled in the meshes of the R.A.F. net in 
Egypt ! Peirson took over command of A Company, 
as Arnett had not yet returned from leave. Boor 
also left the Battalion for transfer to the R.A.F., 
and was later shot down and killed in Palestine. 

On December 9th our turn for the Doldzeli 
sector came round again. Fortunately the weather 
had improved greatly, and the trenches were 
markedly better, and more comfortable. The Bulgar 
too seemed to have more consideration, for with one 
exception on the 13th, when he entirely forgot 
himself, he was very much less active with his. 
artillery. Unfortunately No. 9387 Pte. R. L. Mason 
(B Company) was killed, and three others wounded 
during his outburst on the 13th. 

On December 12th eight more men had the good 
fortune to proceed on leave to England. 

During a tour of trench duty, patrols were sent 
out every night, moving right up to the enemy wire, 
and listening for signs of Bulgar working parties. 
With very few exceptions our patrols were never 
caught out by the enemy, and a lot of useful infor- 
mation was gathered. 

That signs of the approach of Christmas were 
not lacking was evident by the announcement about 
ten days before, that every man was to have six 
ounces of plum pudding, thanks to the kindly fore- 
thought of the Dazly Telegraph and the Daily News. 

On December 17th the 7th R. Berks relieved us, 
and we went back to Rates camp, to Corps Reserve. 
On the morning before the relief Brig.-General 
Duncan gave Martin the Ribbon of his Military Cross. 
The whole Battalion moved back into one camp at 
Bare Hill, and as the new hot baths at Rates were 
now complete, the men were able to get a first-rate 
hot bath without having to march for more than an 
ordinary Sabbath day’s journey. 
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Captain H. E. Clark, Church of England padré,and ° 
Father H. C. Day, Roman Catholic padré, were 
attached to the Battalion. Father Day endeared 
himself to everyone. He was known throughout 
the length and breadth of the Gallipoli front; and 
there were few indeed in the Salonica army to whom 
he was not a familiar figure. Ever ready to give a 
cheering word to all, he was equally ready to evade 
a Brigade instruction if he were to gain closer touch 
with his men in the front line. 

On the 22nd December Durno Steele left to go on 
special leave to England. 

On Christmas Eve the sergeants had a most 
successful concert, to which the officers were invited. 
Christmas—our second in Macedonia—broke cold, 
but fine. After Church par:de, C and D Companies 
had a great football match, which resulted in a 
draw of 2 goals each. 

Those responsible for our Battalion canteen had 
been indefatigable in obtaining a_ well-stocked 
canteen, and, through their efforts and those of 
Sergt. Godfrey and his satellites, every man had the 
feeling of comfortable rotundity about the middle. 
The plum puddings, so long looked forward to, were 
greatly appreciated. Corps Headquarters were 
thoughtfully indulgent, and though we were not in 
the front line, allowed us a very welcome ration of 
rum. In the evening a most successful camp fire 
concert was organised, chiefly thanks to the enter- 
prise of R.S.M. G. Merritt. Both the Colonel and 
Father Day cheered everyone with their excellent 
speeches. 

Boxing Day saw us back to the front ine—but to 
a new sector—back to Horseshoe Hill for the first 
time since August. It was like returning to an old 
familiar friend, and there was a feeling of relief at 
going to ground which we knew would be dry. The 
Doldzeli sector, so overlooked from all points 
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of the compass by the enemy,-lay very low and was 
very wet. Horseshoe stood high and formed a 
watershed, one half of which drained into Doldzeli. 

We had hoped to find comfortable deep trenches, 
with comfortable dugout accommodation—but our 
hopes were not fulfilled. The depth of soil on these 
hills was so small, and the rock beneath so hard, 
that it was a long laborious business to cut a trench 
deep enough to give cover and provide communica- 
tion. However lacking we may have found the 
works on Horseshoe we were left in no doubts as 
to the amount of work that was projected. We 
received a ‘ scheme of work ’—voluminous in extent, 
and such as only a most sanguine staff could hope to 
be carried out with the men available. So much 
work was almost always mapped out, that 
old works were only half completed before new 
works were begun. Greater concentration on fewer 
works would have produced better results. An 
effort was made to organise continuity of work by 
introducing “ Log Books,’ which were handed over 
relief after relief from one Company Commander to 
another. A very cursory computation of the 
amount each Company Commander claimed to have 
deepened certain sections of trenches would have 
led one to believe that all the trenches varied from 
18 to 25 feet deep ! This Log Book also contained 
a column for ‘ Suggestions. How easy it was for 
one Company Commander to ‘suggest’ that his 
successor should ‘do things which had been left 
undone ! ” 

New Year’s Day was heralded in by a sudden 
burst from every one of our guns. The Bulgar must 
have missed the point, for he still used the ‘ old 
style ’ calendar, and his New Year fell thirteen days 
later. How differently, too, he heralded in his New 
Year ! Not a gun was fired, and the distant strains 
of brass bands—probably German—concertinas, 
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mouth organs, etc., could be plainly heard. 

On January 2nd C. Company were very unfor- 
tunate in having one of their shelters hit by a 
solitary 8-inch H.E. shell fired from somewhere 
near Doiran. No. 26511 Pte. A. J. Fordham ; 
No. 26552 Pte. A. Popplewell, and No. 16973 Pte. 
W. Simmonds were in the shelter at the time and 
were all killed. 

On January 3rd we were relieved, and moved 
into our old camps in the Commandant sector, A 
Company going to a camp near Cugunci, B Com- 
pany to Paillasse, C Company to The Commandant, 
D Company to Saida, and Headquarters to The 
Table. : 

The transport under Molyneux and Bonner had 
made themselves very comfortable at Les Trois 
Arbres. They had been there for three months, 
and had improvised all the amenities of a standing 
camp. Weird yet wonderful was the house of packing 
cases built to accommodate Bonner, the Quarter- 
master, and the Canteen. As both departments 
catered for the comfort of the inner man, they were 
welcomely allowed their luxurious appointments. 

Leave parties were sent off quite regularly— 
—for the Salonica army—and Martin and eight 
other ranks, forming our third leave party, left on 
January 8th for England. Another improvement — 
of immense moment was that in the quantity and 
quality of the ‘beer’ supply. The brewery had 
been placed under a semi-military control, which 
accounted for the improvement. 

The daily routine during all this time invariably 
included eight hours digging of some sorts—either 
improving the old main line system of trenches, or 
helping the 8th Pioneer Battalion in their task of 
converting the old donkey track from Cugunci 
round The Table to Kidney Hill into a road fit 
for wheeled transport. | 
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On January 12th we went back to Horseshoe 
Hill, relieving the 11th Worcesters. The weather 
was very trying, owing to a continuous ‘ Vardar ’ 
blowing. The wind was so cold that it would freeze 
a damp greatcoat stiff in about half an hour. How- 
ever, in spite of the cold, a great deal of very useful 
transverse wiring was done, and, as the trenches 
drained well, there were no cases of frostbite, and 
the health of the men was very good. 

On January 19th another Bulgar decided to see 
what life was like on our side, and came in shortly 
after dawn. The same night the Worcesters came 
to relieve us, and we returned to our former camps 
in the Commandant sector, except that A and B 
Companies changed camps. A day of heavy snow 
followed our usual so-called day of rest after trench 
duty. It was really quite welcome, for it gave 
two days relaxation from the normal routine of 
digging by day and by night. 

The ‘Splints’ Concert party established itself 
for a weeks run at Cugunci a few yards from B 
Company’s camp. It was an excellent show, and 
was tremendously appreciated by everyone. Great 
credit is due to Weston Drury, the heart and soul 
of the ‘troupe.’ B Company’s officers showed their 
appreciation by inviting the whole party to supper. 
Fourteen all told sat down, more or less in complete 
comfort, in an ordinary bell tent, and did ample 
justice to the best of fare that rations and canteen 
combined could provide. 

January 27th brought our turn for Horseshoe 
round again, and we relieved the Worcesters. , The 
whole eight days gave us the greatest possible variety 
in weather—first mild sunny balminess, then fog, 
followed by a Vardar, which turned into a blizzard. 
The fog was so thick that even by day a lot of useful 
wiring could be done and patrols worked their way 
close to the enemy sangars on P 5. After recon- 
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naissances by Penson and Riley, on February 3rd 
Ker and twelve other ranks were to try and get to 
the sangars on P 5 before the enemies’ night garrison. 
Ker was unfortunately delayed, and when he drew 
near the sangars he was greeted with a warm 
reception of bomb and rifle fire. Ker himself 
brought in a small souvenir from one of these bombs, 
finding considerable inconvenience in sitting down 
for some time ! 

On February 4th the Worcesters came to relieve 
us, and we returned to camps in the Commandant 
sector. The weather was still bitterly co'd and 
disagreeable, with frequent heavy falls of snow. On 
February 7th news came through of the award of 
the D.S.O. to Colonel Robinson, well deserved for 
the good work he did in the preparations for the 
capture of Horseshoe Hiul. 

Our next tour of trench duty came upon us two 
days earlier than customary, for on the 10th we went 
up to Doldzeli sector once again to relieve the 
Berks. The relief was much delayed owing to a raid 
the 10th Devons were carrying out on Petit C: ur- 
onné. It was highly successful, many casualties 
being inflicted on the enemy and several prisoners 
taken. 

The New Battalion Headquarters for the 
Doldzeli sector were now habitable, and this gave 
the Companies much more room and much better 
accommodation. The company on the left in W 
Ravine still had a miserable time of it, for the 
trenches were very wet, and what new shelters had 
been built were always more or less awash. The 
right Company, too, was coming in for extra atten- 
tion from the enemy, who had placed trench mortars 
on Petit Couronné with great skill, for they could 
cause us constant inconvenience, and we could not 
hit them back. Owing to the configuration of the 
ground, our howitzers never managed to knock any 
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of them out, though they tried often enough. 

The enemy showed ‘considerable activity and 
animosity towards us, for we were being constantly 
subjected to artillery ‘strafes.. On the 12th one 
of our neatly-laid, nicely-piled tool dumps received 
a shell right in its middle! The consequence was 
a shower of pick heads, pick helves, spades, etc., 
in all directions. Only one or two out of a hundred 
were found fit for use again. On the 13th the 
Bulgar must have wanted to have another display 
of flying pickaxes, for he bombarded us all day. 
Bartlett took out a patrol that night and passed all 
along the line to see if anything unusual was in the 
wind. The enemy were certainly very alert, for 
Bartlett and his patrol were heavily fired upon, 
and sustained three casualties. 

On the 18th the 11th Worcesters relieved us, 
and we returned to the 420 sector with camps at 
Camp Rouge, Bujuklu, Zouaves and Mamelon 
Franc—and whilst we were at these camps we 
did nothing but dig and go on digging. 

On February 20th Major A. D. Homan joined 
us from the Ist Battalion Royal Irish, taking over 
duties of second-in-command. As our fourth leave 
party, including Colonel Robinson and six men, 
left on the 23rd, Homan took over command of the 
Battalion from that date. 

A more or less new excitement came our way, 
for Richthofen, a German .pilot of very great skill 
and daring, brought his ‘ travelling circus’, as it 
was called, to practice long-distance raids. From 
our camp on Camp Rouge a wonderful view of a 
bombing raid on 12th Corps Headquarters at 
Janes was obtained. Unfortunately the British 
Air Force had nothing that could be sent up 
to match Richthofen’s squadron at that time, so 
that the ‘ strafe ’’ was a one-sided affair for the Hun. 

On February we relieved the Worcesters in 
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Doldzeli once again—back into very wet and 
muddy trenches. Our main communication trench, 
called Doldzeli Avenue, was over a foot deep in a 
liquid, “ pea-soupy mud. 

On the 27th the Bulgar seemed to be irritated, 
for he shelled us heavily all day. Richthofen was 
out again with 23 planes, and bombarded the base 
depots at Salonica. Tremendous havoc and very 
heavy casualties were caused. On his return journey 
his squadron dropped bombs on the Worcesters’ 
transport lines, causing a lot of damage. Our own 
lines, which were close by, were fortunate enough to 
escape any damage. 

On the 28th the Bulgar still seemed to be worried, 
for he continued his heavy shelling throughout the 
day, being most uncomfortably persistent in the 
morning. In the evening, very shortly after 
‘stand-down,’ 2nd Lieut. H. Eccles (B Company) 
was killed outright by a large piece of shell which 
hit him in the throat. He had just set his working 
party to their task of clearing ‘ Doldzeli Avenue.’ 
These working parties always had a ‘ look-out’ 
man, who blew a whistle immediately he saw a 
‘flash’ from any of the enemy’s batteries which 
took it in turn to fire on our lines of communication. 
There were usually about four seconds between the 
flash of the gun and the bursting of the shell, and 
this short space of time, when taken advantage of 
was ample to save us many casualties. It seems 
probable that Eccles cannot have heard the warning, 
for no one else was hit at the time. 

That same night snow began falling, and in the 
early hours of March Ist Eccles was buried by 
Padré Clark in a small graveyard in Senelle 
Ravine. The writer and four of his companies’ 
stretcher bearers were all that could attend from 
Eccles’ company. Wheeler came over with the 
Padré from Headquarters. Snow was falling all 
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the time of the burial, and with the breaking of dawn 
on March Ist a Vardar rose The heavy flaky snow. 
of the morning turned into a blizzard of very fine, 
dry snow. By dusk most of our trenches were abso- 
lutely impassable. It had been impossible to work 
at them during the day, and although every possible 
man was sent up to the trenches to work by night, 
it was a hopeless task. Nature filled again faster 
than man could empty. The best that could be 
done by the sentries was to keep one fire-bay clear 
by constantly moving up and down. Bartlett 
tried to patrol, but the drifts made progress 
impossible. 

The wind and snow moderated towards the 
morning of the 2nd, but did not stop altogether for 
another twenty-four hours. The men, however, 
worked so well that the trenches were tenable that 
night, though it took three days hard work to 
clear the whole system, and the amount of damage 
done by the walls of the trenches falling in under the 
weight of the snow, was quite the equivalent of a 
three-months ‘task’ for the Battalion holding the 
sector. . 

Martin and his leave party returned just when 
the worst of these joys were over, but came in time 
to see the firework display which was occasioned 
by the Gloucesters’ trying a raid on P 5 and P43. 
Unfortunately the raid did not produce the much- 
desired prisoner. So much were prisoners desired 
at this time that one seemed to be able to read on 
the lips of every staff officer the travesty, ‘ My 
kingdom for a prisoner.’ | 

On March 6th events began to cast shadows 
betore them, for on our relief by the Worcesters, 
we went back to the Cugunci camp for training. 
It was a wretched camp, south-west of Cugunci, 
and for the next six days the Battalion spent a 
really miserable time in training for the ‘ trench to 
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trench’ attack. It was miserable because the 
weather was miserable, and calculated to damp the 
spirits of the most ardent fire eater. It was cold, 
raw, windy, villainous weather—worse than the 
worst of east winds on the east coast of Scotland. 
It is not so bad to he on your stomach and imagine 
‘things ’ when the sun is keeping your back warm— 
but to lie down on wet, clammy grass with a Vardar 
chilling your bones to the marrow is misery, pure and 
simple. After all the weeks and days of digging— 
and still more digging—everyone was more or less 
muscle-bound—and quick movements of legs or 
arms was quite a new item on the daily programme. 
Yet it was very essential. It was strange how 
lacking we found ourselves in such things as rapidity 
of extension, of firing, of passing messages, 
—things in which we had prided ourselves on our 


proficiency ! And so it is doubtful if anyone 
welcomed the change from the usual routine of 
digging. 


Before relieving the Worcesters in Doldzeli 
again on the 14th, two dates hold their items of news. 
On the 9th Penson returned to the Gloucesters as 
Quartermaster, and on the 10th information was 
received that No. 138513 Lance-Sergt. J. Hudson 
(D Company) had been awarded the Italian bronze 
medal, and No. 15421 A/C.S.M. H. J. Smith the. 
French Medaille Militaire. 

The nights were still very long, and the weather 
cold and disagreeable. Snow started falling on the 
15th, and for several days there were intermittent 
snow showers. It was a wretched night, with wet 
snow descending from above, and wet, oozy mud 
almost rising up from below, that Molyneux came 
round on a farewell visit before leaving the unit 
and the country to proceed to Bombay to take up a 
regular commission. One had the feelings that the 
kings of old must have had when the court jester 
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was knocked on the head or otherwise disposed of 
when Molyneux left the Battalion. He was blessed 
with an ever-cheerful disposition, and for months 
had given everyone the benefit of his vivid 
imagination. 

Hasleham, who had served with the Yeomanry 
in Gallipoli, was appointed transport officer in 
Molyneux’s place. He showed a splendid aptitude 
for the work. 3 

March 17th—St_ Patrick’s Day—was a memor- 
able day, for the Bulgar artillery really showed their 
teeth throughout the length of the line. Why they © 
indulged in this heavy bombardment is hard to say. 
Various reasons were put forward at the time, but 
apparently the most likely one was that 1t was a 
spectacular effort to delight the eyes of Prince Boris, 
the heir presumptive, who was visiting Grand 
Couronné. The bombardment was general, and 
on Land M sectors large quantities of gas shells were 
fired. The Battalion was very fortunate in only 
suffering two casualties. No. 6631 Sergt. G. Cham- 
berlain (C Company) was killed outright, and No. 
23233 Pte. W. Ayres (C Company) was seriously 
wounded. 

It seemed that the bombardment must have 
been a preliminary to an attack, and at dusk con- 
centrations of the enemy were reported from Horse- 
shoe Hill—but no attack took place. Our patrols 
were busy all night, and found everything quiet 
and normal, with hardly any gaps in our wire. 
Other battalions on our right and left suffered very 
considerable causalties, and a great deal of damage 
was done to the trenches. The great care taken 
by Company Commanders not to expose their men 
unduly saved many casualties. 

On March 19th the Battalion bade farewell to 
Doldzeli, fully conscious that events were moving 
quickly to the attempt to dislodge the enemy from 
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his positions‘ round Grand Couronné and the Pip 
Ridge. The 8th King’s Shropshire Regiment, of 
the 22nd Division, relieved us, and we withdrew to 
Pearse Ravine, a deep ravine at the foot of the 
forward slope of Hill 420. The transport lines were 
also moved from their comfortable semi-permanent 
camp to Bare Hill, near Rates. The 78th In- 
fantry Brigade was relieved from D and E sectors, 
and in turn relieved the 79th Brigade on Tortue, so 
that there was a very large movement of troops on 
the one night. 

On March 20th Capt. J. S. Stevenson, M.C., and 
Capt. R. A. Wheeler, reported for duty, being 
posted to D and A Companies -respectively at first, 

though later Wheeler was transferred to C and then 
~ to B Company. 

The narrative is to be taken up by abler pens 
from the time of the arrival of the Battalion in 
Pearse Ravine. The present writer has made an 
endeavour to sketch in historical sequence the various 
movements of the Battalion during the winter 
months spent in consolidating the limits of progress 
made in the autumn of 1916. It is hoped that 
sulficient has been written, and enough data given, 
to provide a sort of book of reference, by which some 
of the arguments as to where the Battalion was on 
such a date can reach finality. 

This chapter, devoted mostly to an account of 
movements and some few details, would be still 
‘more incomplete without the addition of a short 
description of the life led and suffered during the 
winter months of 1916-17. 

The period of rest and recuperation at Miha- 
lova after the attack and capture of Horseshoe 
Hill was, though monotonous, at all events com- 
paratively easy and pleasant. Plenty of games, 
not too much work, good rations, and a well-supplied 
canteen, spelt ‘happiness’ in Macedonia. 
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When once the Battalion was committed to the 
‘ turn-about, eight-days-in-and-eight-days-out ’ busi- 
ness of trench life in Doldzeli and Horseshoe Hill 
life became very strenuous. Work, and plenty of 
it, was always at hand. Rations became more 
‘iron.’ Potatoes practically disappeared from the 
menu, and rice, and ever more rice, came along as a 
substitute. The weather, too, turned wet, and then 
alternated between cold winds, frost, snow, mist and 
rain. It must be said that, bad though the weather 
could be, there were days of wonderful and warm 
sunshine. The writer remembers well picking 
mushrooms on the site of a former French camp on 
Christmas Day of 1916, and on New Year’s Day 
enjoying a hot bath in the open, in the sun, with 
the ground frozen hard. 

Dolizeli was certainly the most evil quarter 
that we found ourselves in. During the wet weather 
it was constantly a case of mud-larking. Shelter 
accommodation there was always wretched—in 
fact, the left Company Sector could never boast of 
anything that could be called accommodation. 
Throughout the cold weather men had to live all 
day in the trenches with no covering. The officers 
for one period of duty had to live in their mess 
kitchen—a structure with a ‘tin’ roof and ‘ bivvy- 
sheet ’ sides—which was situated in W Ravine, 
outside the front line trench and in between the two 
belts of our wire entanglements.* 

The ‘ eight-days-in-and-eight-days-out ’ system of 
working the periods of trench duty meant constant 
‘packing up.’ Many times the wish was expressed 
that we could be allowed to do a month at a stretch 
in the trenches, and then a month out. It would 
have given companies time and inclination to make 


* This was only possible because the Ravine curved sharply and so 
screened this shelter (!) from the Bulgar trenches only 400 yards away. 
(Ed. 
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their quarters as comfortable as possible. Many a 
task was left incomplete for a succeeding company 
to finish, and so never was finished. 

Looking back over this interval of time, the con- 
stant relentless ‘packing up’ to move from one 
camp to another seems to fill the whole period. 
Whether in the line, or out of it, the daily routine 
had a great many things in common—first and 
chief of all being * digging.’ 

By way of a note in conclusion, the very excellent 
way the men of the Battalion conducted themselves 
must be left on record. A Battalion should not 
be adjudged a good one because it bears a clean 
‘charge-sheet.’ It is only when the charge-sheet 
has been analysed, and the difference drawn between 
those crimes which are wantonly prejudicial to 
the discipline and conduct of the unit and those 
which are the outcome of sudden impulses and 
youthful spirits, that any verdict can be given. 
It is beyond doubt that the Battalion can safely 
submit its record to the closest scrutiny. The 
greater credit for this is due to the N.C.O.’s and men 
themselves than to their officers. The men had the 
harder time. Their food, their work, their daily 
routine were the more monotonous. Their chances 
of change, even for a couple of days of very doubtful 
relaxation in Salonica, were few and far between. 
The period of consolidation, and of preparing for 
the attacks of the spring of 1917, stands a credit 
to every one of them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SPRING OFFENSIVE. ~ 
APRIL—May, 1917. 


CAPTAIN. C. P. Ker, M.C. 


pet RAVINE was a pleasant spot. The 

accommodation was fairly good, its. sur- 
roundings were certainly better than those of the 
camps further west, and springtime is quite the 
best season in Macedonia. Our only annoyance 
was that the Battalion often collected shells in- 
tended for the batteries lower down the ravine. 
The work was fairly light. It consisted of digging a 
long communication trench to connect Pearse with 
Senelle Ravine. Similar communication trenches 
were being dug west and east, and since we had done 
without them all winter it was obvious that some- 
thing was in the air. It must have been equally 
obvious to the Bulgars. However, we were practi- 
cally unmolested, and our first week there passed 
away in comparative quiet. 

On the 24th of March, the Battalion relieved the 
7th Royal Berks in the right half.of C sector, A and 
B Companies being in the line, C at Elbow Ravine, 
D at Tortoise and Headquarters at Bude. This was 
the Battalion’s first introduction to this sector, and 
as we were in it off and on for two months, it 1s worth 
a word of description. Practically the whole sector 
was on the rorth slopes of a round-backed hill 
named from its shape La Tortue. To the north 
again, beyond the trenches, the ground dropped 
sharply, in fact precipitously: in places, into a deep 
ravine named the Jumeaux. Beyond the Jumeaux 
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the ground rose almost more steeply to Petit 
Gouronné, on which the Bulgars had their front 
line trenches. Thus, though the trenches were 
only from 400-800 yards apart, there was a drop of 
about 300 feet between them. At the west end of 
La Tortue, the slope from our line was more 
gradual and, in consequence, the trenches were 
farther apart. A few small ravines, such as Tor 
Ravine, ran up to our line from the main Jumeaux, 
while to the East there was the _ steep-sided 
Dorset Ravine which ran into the Jumeaux 
and divided our sector from the Brigade on our 
right. : 

As on Horseshoe, the rock was uncomfortably 
near the surface, with the result that digging was a 
laborious and slow performance. Consequently, 
the trenches as taken over, particularly the com- 
munication trenches over the top of the hill, were 
far from deep. The Bulgar indulged in a good deal 
of promiscuous shooting during the night, and one 
was unpleasantly conscious sometimes of ‘having 
one’s head and shoulders well above the parapet. 

The fortnight passed more or less without 
incident in the usual round of trench duties and 
patrols. The last-named became somewhat irskome, 
as ‘ the circular tour ’—out on the right of the line 
and in at the left, or vice versa—had to be done every 
night, partly to familiarise everyone with the ground 
and partly for protection. But it was plain to all 
that something more than trench warfare was in 
the air. ‘ Birds of ill-omen,’ as ‘ Old Bill’ called 
staff officers, appeared in large numbers, and like 
* Tiadatha,’ we heard rumours of advancing. 


‘‘ Heard the story 
From his batman who had got it 
Off the driver of a lorry, 
Who had gleaned it from a waiter 
In a Salonica Cafe.”’ 


During this period Capt. F.S. Pearson, 3rd Dorsets, 
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Lieut. W. Hyslop, 9th E. Surreys, and 2nd Lieut. 
H. J. Hodges, 7th Suffolks, joined, and were posted 
to B, D and C Companies respectively. Capt. D. A. 
Evans, R.A.M.C., to everyone’s regret, went sick 
and was sent to hospital. He was replaced by 
Lieut. J. Loftus. The casualties during the fortnight 
were 2 killed and 8 wounded. 

On the 7th of April we were relieved by 7th 
Royal Berks and went back to Pearse Ravine. 
The place had ceased to be a health resort, our guns 
having increased in numbers and activity since 
our last stay: and if further proof of the coming 
advance was needed, the fact that the Adjutant 
started walking up Hill 420 daily for exercise, would 
have been sufficient to convince the stoutest un- 
believer. 

2nd Lieuts. H. R. Pickford, E. L. D. Robinson, 
and C. Weston joined the Battalion during this 
rest. Unfortunately, however, Capt. Pearson 
transferred to the 11th Worcesters and Capt. Martin 
and Gibson both went to hospital, so the Battalion 
was worse off than before. The men were remark- 
ably fit and appeared to have stood the winter 
wonderfully well. Nominally, of course, the coming 
offensive was a dead secret. Actually the Companies 
were full of rumours, some true, others the wildest 
imaginable. But it was extraordinary how reliable 
some of the information which came via the ration 
dumps was. 

April the 13th saw us back in C sector, relieving 
the 7th R. Berks.. C and D Companies took over the 
line, while A and B were in reserve at Tortoise Camp, 
south of La Tortue. During the Battalion’s stay 
in Pearse Ravine things had livened up a lot. Pre- 
parations for the offensive were in full swing. Wire- 
cutting batteries of 18 pounders and 4.5 howitzers 
were being put into position on the south slopes of 
La Tortue and in any dead ground near. When 
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they started firing a few days later they became the 
bane of the Infantryman’s life. One of them shot 
down the only ration road and pathway between 
Headquarters and the South, and the Adjutant and 
his runners spent a hectic time preventing people 
walking into the danger zone. Another battery 
was so placed that Bude Camp collected all the 
retaliation it called forth, greatly to the annoyance 
of Battalion Headquarters, who often had their 
afternoon siestas spoilt. And between the Bulgar 
from in front, and our own prematures from behind, 
Torquay Ravine, then Headquarters of those 
Companies in the line, was not a place to linger in. 
Even the Bulgar infantryman, who was usually 
fairly lethargic, began ‘ sitting up and taking notice.’ 
He made some of the communication trenches and 
traverses fairly uninhabitable with fixed rifles. 
A Company, however, who took over the right sub- 
sector of the front line, found the best way to deal 
with this liveliness. They opened five rounds rapid 
one morning at ‘stand to.’ It was successful in one 
way in that it quieted the Bulgar ; but unsuccessful 
in that it stirred up a perfect hornet’s nest at Batta- 
lion Headquarters, who thought there was an attack 
in progress. The Bulgar trench mortars on and 
behind Petit Couronné became a great nuisance 
about this time, and continued to be so, in spite of 
many attempts to knock them out. It was not 
altogether surprising. Our trenches on La Tortue 
provided excellent observation posts, and what with 
Staff Officers, Gunners, Sappers, Signallers and other 
specialists, the congestion of traffic rather resembled 
that of Piccadilly on a fine morning. 

Practically every Company Officer was out on 
patrol during this period. The patrols were more 
uncomfortable than exciting. The Bulgar was 
keeping well within his own wire, but the , eee 
was always an unpleasant place for shells. To the 
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Lewis gunners and Lewis guns, perhaps, belong the 
real honours. It was essential that the gaps cut in 
the enemy wire by the artillery should be kept open, 
and as there were insufficient Vickers, the brunt of 
the work fell on the Lewis guns. Great credit 
should be given to Sergts. Carter and Hudson for 
the way it was carried out. Fixed mountings had 
to be made, as the range was anything up to 1,300 
yards. From about the 14th of April up to the 7th 
of May no gun fired less than 600 rounds a night, 
and if not completely orthodox according to the 
text-books, it was nevertheless very effective. 

In due course the general scheme of attack was 
published. After three days preliminary bombard- 
ment, the 22nd and 26th Divisions were to assault 
at night the enemy’s line front from Lake Doiran 
to the Pip Ridge inclusive. Three Battalions of 
the 79th Brigade were to attack from the lake to 
the Petit Couronné inclusive, two Battalions of 
the 78th Brigade (7th Royal Berks and the 11th 
Worcesters) were to attack the trenches west of 
Petit Couronné, that is to say, O5$ and O86; 
while the 22nd Division attacked Hill 380, Mamelon, 
and the Pips. The scheme included plans for a 
further advance up to Grand Couronné on succeed- 
ing days, but as they were somewhat premature, 
they are not worth detailing. The Battalion’s 
part was to carry ammunition, etc., for the Berks 
and Worcesters. C Company and No. 4 Platoon of 
A was detailed for the first, D Company for the second 
duty. The remainder of the Battalion were to form 
Brigade Reserve. It is perhaps worth mentioning 
that large drafts of 134 and 61 had just joined the 
Battalion, and this made carrying parties and re- 
serves not so ridiculously small as they otherwise 
might have been. 

On the 21st April, the preliminary bombardment 
started. It was perhaps not much, judged by later 
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Western Front experience, but it certainly appeared 
to stimulate the Bulgar. He retaliated with some 
effect. He was helped considerably in this by 
having the mastery of the air. A large German 
‘circus, some said ‘ Richthofen’s,’ consisting of 
bombers and scouts, had come ‘to this front about 
the end of February, and these were both faster and 
better fighting machines than our out-of-date 
aeroplanes. In consequence, the Bulgar could 
make what observations he liked, and our gunners 
suffered. The same day C and D Companies were 
relieved by A and B in the line, and retired to 
Pearse Ravine to rest. 

The 22nd and 23rd were much a repetition of the 
2lst. The artillery fire, retaliation and bomb 
dropping by the Hun continued merrily. On the 
21st our artillery had a rehearsal barrage. At a 
given time all our guns fired on their attack barrage 
lines. It looked extraordinarily pretty to see the 
white puffs in lines across the hill sides, but to a 
'mere infantry man it appeared a somewhat stupid 
performance. It showed how many guns we had; 
it showed that they were insufficient to cover the 
front, and if the Bulgar observation officers were 
doing their work, it should have shown their in- 
fantry how best to avoid trouble. 

The day of the attack was the 24th and the 
Bulgar seemed to be as well aware of this as any of 
our staff. All day long he pounded at our trenches, 
causing havoc amongst our telephone wires, which 
could not be buried owing to the hardness of the 
ground. In the afternoon he started systematically 
knocking out the positions our Lewis guns had been 
firing from, and excellent shooting he made, though 
he might have realised that it was unlikely we should 
use our battle positions for mere ‘ strafing.’ 

There was a lull in the evening, but it was the 
lull before the storm, and at 9 p.m., when the 
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attacking troops moved off, closely followed by the 
carrying parties, among whom were our C and D 
Companies and one platoon of A Company, the 
enemy's bombardment broke out again with re- 
doubled vigour. Senelle Ravine, to the west of 
Tortue, was one of the chief points of assembly, 
and this he seemed to have realised, and so gave 
our men a very uncomfortable time getting clear of 
the trenches. 

North of Senelle Ravine ‘No Man’s Land’ 
was about 600 to 700 yards broad. The enemy 
trenches, 0 54 and O 6 followed closely the line of 
the Jumeaux with the result that this ravine acted 
as a most effective natural moat immediately outside 
the Bulgar wire. Between our trenches and the 
Jumeaux the ground dropped fairly steeply and was 
intersected by a number of deep narrow nullahs 
called the Hand Ravines. A fairly clear impression 
of the type of ground to be crossed may be 
gathered if the reader imagines a Scotch moor 
with Holme oak scrub taking the place of long 
heather. 

After leaving Senelle, the assaulting troops 
cleared the first barrage. C Company, under 
Steele, having reached the junction of Hand Two 
and Five Ravines found that the right company 
of the Berks had been checked at the Jumeaux, 
partly by the barrage, and partly by the enemy 
wire which appears to have been insufficiently cut. 
The line of the Jumeaux was used by the Bulgar 
for his inner barrage, and with enfilade fire from 
guns and trench mortars, he succeeded in making 
the confined space particularly unpleasant. 

Meanwhile, the llth Worcesters and the other 
two assaulting companies of the Berks had succeeded 
in taking most of their first and some of their second 
objectives. Rumour has it that the Worcesters 
captured a prisoner who cheerfully informed them 
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that they soon would be back in their own trenches 
as 800 of his friends were waiting over the ridge. 
The optimistic gentleman was unfortunately killed 
by one of his own shells, but in the light of after 
events, his forecast turned out to be true. 

Up to midnight the Berks and Worcesters seem 
to have been able to deal with the local counter 
attacks, but they were losing men fast, both through 
hand to hand fighting and from the trench mortaring 
they received ‘ between the acts.’ The assaulting 
companies of the Berks appear to have lost most 
of their officers by this time. 2nd Lieut. Pickford, 
was consequently sent up with two platoons of 
D Company of the Battalion to support the right 
of the Worcester line, then commanded by Capt. 
Pearson. Meanwhile, the rest of D and C Companies 
were doing most useful work bringing up supplies 
of bombs and ammunition, which were much needed 
by the assaulting companies. 

The main Bulgar counter attack seems to have 
come about 2 a.m. By sheer weight of numbers 
the right of the Worcesters and the left of the Berks 
was driven back step by step to the Jumeaux. 
Pickford, though badly wounded, refused to be 
carried away as things were so critical and every 
available man was needed in the firing line. He 
was last seen encouraging his men. 

On the right Steele did all he could to retrieve 
the situation. He was not allowed to throw C 
Company into the assault, and, after vainly trying 
to get runners through for orders, he went back 
himself to report and to try to clear up the situation 
on the right. 

About 4 a.m. both the Worcesters and Berks 
had been driven out of even their first objectives. 
There were no reserves to be sent to their help. 
If A and B Companies had been sent, there was 
virtually nothing except the 77th Infantry Brigade 
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between the Bulgar and Salonica. Everyone, 
therefore, was ordered to withdraw. 

In order that this action on the 24/25th April 
may be understood, it is necessary to make some 
mention of how other troops fared. The story of 
the attack of the 79th Brigade to the east of us 
was very similar to our own. Their centre and right 
battalions reached some of their objectives, but 
were driven out by counter-attacks. The 10th 
Devons, their left-hand battalion, whose objective 
was the east bump (O,4) of Petit Couronné, had 
two of their Companies completely wiped out in 
the enemy barrage in the Jumeaux, before reaching 
the hill. 2nd. Lieuts. Hutchins and Robinson, 
of B Company, were sent out by order of the 
Brigade with a supply of bombs for this battalion. 
For a long time Hutchins wandered about the top 
and slopes of O,4 unable to find either Devon 
or Bulgar, but ultimately he met Colonel Howard 
of the Devons, who was just completing the with- 
drawal he had been ordered to make. 

This ended the action of the 24th/25th April. 
As far as the 26th Division were concerned, British 
troops had not advanced a step. To the west the 
22nd Division had certainly made good, having 
taken Hill 380, Mamelon, and P 43. But the 
Bulgar appears to have massed most of his guns 
against the east sector, and, taking all in all, we 
were as far as ever from our ultimate objectives, 
Grand Couronné and Pip. 1; while out of the two 
Divisions engaged, our Division sustained casualties 
amounting to 80 officers and 2,200 men. 

The reasons for failure were obvious ; the strength 
of the enemy’s position; the inadequate number 
of troops at the C. in C.’s disposal ; an insufficient 
number of guns ; difficulty of the ground and trans- 
port of reserve ammunition, especially at night. 
All these were in the balance against us. In addition, 
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the whole ‘stunt’ could not have been better 
advertised if run by a publicity agent. The Bulgar 
was, moreover, well served by his telephone 
listening service, of the amazing efficiency of 
which none of us had any real idea. 

The Battalion casualties during the night of the 
24th-25th were : 


A Company _... ...2 other ranks wounded 
B _ ai ed °C 

C 5 od .. 10 ,, 1 missing 
D 7 ous ... 1 killed 9 missing 


and 48 wounded. 
Total 8] all ranks. 
'Brig.-General lL “Duncan, Commanding our 
Brigade, sent the Battalion a very complimentary | 
message on their work. Letters of thanks from var- 
ious officers of the Worcesters and Berks were also 
received and showed considerable appreciation and 
gratitude for the co-operation we had been able to 
ve. 
° The morning of the 25th might well have been 
described by that threadbare phrase, ‘the calm 
after the storm.’ It was a beautiful, still morning. 
Through a glass it was easy to pick up the high tide 
mark of our assaulting troops. In places along 
the line of the second objective were the trenches 
hastily scratched by our men before the main 
counter-attack came. Out in ‘No Man’s Land’ 
some of our doctors and stretcher-bearers were still 
working unmolested. The Bulgar must always be 
given credit for his respect for the Red Cross: for 
the next two days wounded were still being brought 
in. Towards evening the enemy artillery again 
became active. As we were absolutely quiet, it 
was purely a matter of nerves on his part. 
The 26th and 27th were merely repetitions of 
the 25th. Ever since the action A and B Companies. 
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had been holding the whole of C sector, a front of 
about 1,300 yards. They had had a pretty trying 
and anxious time, and on the night of the 27th 
C and D Companies took over the right sub-sector 
from A Company, while the 9th Gloucesters took 
over from B. Both A and B then went into reserve 
at Tortoise Camp. 

The next day was memorable for a counter- 
attack launched against the 22nd Division, on 
Mamelon, immediately to the west of us. It took 
place at ‘stand to’ in the evening, while it was still 
light enough to see. After a short preliminary 
bombardment, the Bulgars rushed the position and 
easily captured it. A and B Companies were told 
to be prepared to move off, but the battalion of 
the 22nd Division, holding Doldzeli sector, of 
which Mamelon was now an outpost, easily retook 
the hill after dark. It was an unimportant affair, 
but those who saw it will not easily forget the 
grotesque effect of the little grey figures running in 
the evening twilight amongst the black and white 
puffs of smoke. 

Some much-needed reinforcements arrived on 
the 29th, 90 men all told, 29 of whom belonged to 
the Battalion. 2nd Lieut. L. F. Bishop, 5th Wilts, 
and Capt. T. C. Phillips, T.C.F., were also posted to 
us at this time. The next day Colonel Robinson 
returned from leave and resumed command of the 
Battalion. Major Homan took over as Second in 
Command, and Major Wheeler went to command 
D Company. 

The Ist of May should have seen us relieved by 
the Worcesters, but the move was cancelled at the 
last moment. The Berks, however, were relieved 
by the 7th South Wales Borderers of the 22nd Divi- 
sion in the left of C sector. By this time it was 
rapidly becoming clear that a further offensive 
was contemplated. 
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Miller and Salvesen (commanding A and B Com- 
panies) were sent out to prospect in the Jumeaux, 
and it was an open secret that the object of their 
patrols was to find the least unhealthy way of cross- 
ing. No one desired to be served in the same way 
as the 10th Devons had been. 

On the 4th of May we were finally relieved by 
‘the 7th Royal Berks, and went back to bivouacs, 
half a mile south of Vladaja. Everyone was pretty 
stale. Except for a break of six days, the Battalion 
had done six weeks on end in the trenches, and that 
throughout a very trying time. Vladaja village was 
in ruins, but, during the few days we were there, we 
were never troubled by shells. The surroundings 
were almost idyllic. The bivouacs were dotted about 
amongst mulberry groves, vineyards and flowers. 
It was perfect weather, there was a full moon ; 
nightingales abounded, in fact, they became a 
perfect pest by singing up to 2 a.m. in the morning 
and d° turbing our hard-earned slumbers. 

We were even allowed some respite from the 
everlasting pick and shovel work. What was 
perhaps, an even grimmer amusement was sub- 
stituted. Every night the Battalion paraded after 
dark. The steepest hill in the vicinity was selected : 
we got into formation and attacked it, slipping and 
stumbling amongst the scrub and rocks, while the 
umpires fell out the casualties. There were a good 
many whose thoughts turned to the Jumeaux, even 
then being lit up by searchlights, Verey lights, 
and bursting trench mortar bombs. It is a pity 
that we did not let our imagination go a little further 
by practising consolidation with 90 per cent. of the 
Officers and N.C.O.’s casualities instead of the 20 
per cent. who were ordered to fall out every night. 

' There was a voluntary Church Parade on Sunday. 
After this the Colonel held a Company Commanders’ 
pow-wow, and gave the general plan of the attack 
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which the Division was to carry out during the week. 
Brig.-General Duncan then addressed a parade of 
the Officers and N.C.O.’s and wished us good luck. 
He presented medal ribbons to those whe had won 
them on Horseshoe and elsewhere. This was his 
farewell speech, as he had just been appointed to 
command the 22nd Division. We were all sorry 
to lose him, for while we knew he expected much 
from us, we also knew that the efficiency and welfare 
of the Bngade were his constant care. Colonel 
Howard, commanding the 10th Devons, took over 
the Brigade. 

Monday, May 7th, was spent in getting rid of 
spare kit, and the usual preparations for the front 
line. After dark, the Battalion relieved the 7th R. 
Berks in the old sector, with B and C Companies in 
the line, while A, D, and Headquarters went to 
Tortoise, Elbow and Bude respectively. During 
the relief the enemy gave us the benefit of a good 
deal of promiscuous shelling, wounding five, including 
Peirson, who, luckily or unluckily, according to the 
point of view, collected a shrapnel bullet in the hand. 
It had already been made known, however, that 
neither he, Capt. Wheeler, 2nd Lieut. Riley, nor 
2nd Lieut. Hutchins were to assault with the 
Battalion, though the last-named ultimately ‘ went 
over.’ 

A word of explanation is perhaps necessary on 
the general nature of the Divisional attack. The 
77th (Scotch) Brigade were to take as their objec- 
tives O1, O2 and O3, that is to say, all the enemy 
front line positions between Petit Couronné and 
' the Lake. This Brigade was to attack early on the 
night of the 8th/9th of May and, if successful, our 
Battalion was then to be sent out to assault O 4, the 
eastern and higher bump of Petit Couronné. 
Later still the 7th Berks were to pass through our 
Battalion and take O 5, the western bump of Petit 
Couronné. The 10th Black Watch, the left-hand 
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Battalion of the 77th Brigade, were thus to be on our 
immediate right. The Battalion’s own formation for 
the attack was as follows :—A and B Companies 
were to form the front line with C in support, and D 
in reserve. In addition, there were attached to us 
two Platoons of the 8th Oxford and Bucks Light 
Infantry, under 2nd Lieut. Miller, as a carrying 
party, two Vicker guns of the 78th M.G.C., and 
one N.C.O. and six sappers of the 13lst Field Com- 
pany, R.E., as a demolition party. Major Homan 
was in charge of the assaulting troops, 1 accompany- 
ing him as Adjutant, and White of Cottrell’s Battery 
as Forward Artillery Officer. Colonel Robinson 
was forbidden by the Brigade to go over the top, 
and was sent with Ellis and Merrie to direct opera- 
tions from an observation post on Rockley Hill. 

Early on the 8th, Major Homan held an officers’ _ 
meeting in the front line to decide on the spot a 
few points about the attack. The day passed 
peacefully except for the artillery bombardment 
which was in progress. Everybody seemed cheerful, 
and two Companies held sing-songs after tea. At 
9.30 p.m. the whole Battalion was at the point of 
assembly in Torquay Camp. 

At 9.50 p.m. the 77th Infantry Brigade began their 
attack on the right, and the enemy evidently 
thinking that we might feel the want of attention, 
started shelling us with 5.9 H.E. mixed with Diphos- 
gene and Tear shells. The gas, though compara- 
tively innocuous, owing to the slope of the ground, 
caused some annoyance and confusion ; particularly 
to some officers who were having parting drinks and 
smoking the best Havanas in B Company’s mess. 
Apart from the incalculable harm done by the gas 
to the cigars, it is almost an impossibility to smoke 
in a gas mask: though the story is told that in the 
days of P.H. helmets, a gunner officer, finding that 
his mouthpiece was missing, had substituted a pipe 
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instead through the hole in the flannel. It was as 
well that the gas shells were not in the Jumeaux, 
for it would have been nearly impossible to go down 
and up the steep slopes more or less blindfolded 
by a mask. 

Though the assault was not to take place till 
twenty minutes past midnight, to allow for diff- 
culties of crossing the Jumeaux, we left out trenches 
about 10.45 p.m., in accordance with Brigade 
arrangements. B and C took the left hand com- 
munication trenches to C 6, passed the gap already 
cut by Baker in the wire, and went down Tor 
Ravine, while A, followed at a longer interval by 
D, used a gap at the point of C 4. This gave on to 
the steepest part of the hill, but they succeeded in 
crossing at a pace which would have done credit to 
a guides race. The Battalion was in position by 
11.30 p.m. This was much too soon, but no one had 
ever imagined that we could cross the Jumeaux 
with such ease and safety. Our casualties were 
few. The enemy seemed to be too busy in shelling 
Dorset Ravine to occupy himself with the more 
direct route. Just as we were congratulating our- 
selves on getting safely deployed on the higher 
slopes of Petit Couronné, the enemy started 
dropping heavy trench mortar shells among us. 
The second or third fell right upon Major Homan, 
Miller, C.S.M. Smith, and some runners, who were 
all seriously wounded. A minute later Salvesen 
was badly hit and Hodges was incapacitated. Thus 
only six officers were left with A, B and C Companies, 
and to make matters worse one of our own 6-inch 
howitzers dropped one or two shells short into the 
first wave of B Company. 

After consultation with White, I signalled back 
at 11.40 p.m., asking that our barrage might hit 
as soon as possible, as no good could result from 
having to wait 40 minutes where we were. This, 
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however, could not be done, and the original time 
of assault had to be adhered to. 

Owing to the slope of the hill and the accuracy 
of the 18-pounder barrage, our first wave was able 
to creep within 20 yards of the enemy’s trench 
before assaulting. Thanks to our Artillery the wire 
was no obstacle at all, and our first wave had little 
difficulty in disposing of the few Bulgars left in the 
front line. They were brave men, as their fire 
trench could hardly be said to exist. Owing to our 
shelling, it was often 8 to 10 feet wide, and never 
more than 3 feet deep, while all dugout entrances 
were blocked. 

The taking of the second objective was not such 
an easy task. On the right No. 4 Platoon, under 
Stukeley, backed by the rest of A Company, soon 
overcame the resistance, and did much good work 
bombing dugouts on the north side of the hill. The 
left, however, fared worse: Kelly of B Company 
had been badly wounded in the leg just before the 
assault, and Hutchins, the only officer left in the 
Company, had been partially buried. The left 
half of the second objectivecomprised communication 
and support trenches, to reach which entailed a 
partial left form. Garland brought up a platoon of 
C Company on the left of B, and seems to have got 
into the left of this second objective where he was 
last seen trying to drive off a Bulgar counter-attack. 
But in front of the rest of the Company’s objective a 
heavy barrage and determined resistance held up 
the attack. The rest of C Company became in- 
extricably mixed up with B, and in spite of super- 
human efforts, led by Steele, Garland and Hutchins, 
our men were brought to a halt. 

On the assault of the first objective, the Bulgar 
had put down a very heavy barrage behind us in the 
Jumeaux. Bursting in the narrow gorge the 8-inch 
shells made a perfect hell of the place. D Company 
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were safely across however, some time before 
the enemy guns opened. They deposited their 
loads in the Green Pan, a natural hollow on the 
south-east slope of the hill, and moved up to 
advanced Headquarters, about 80 yards south of the 
middle of our first objective. Major Wheeler then 
took charge of the operations. All our original 
telephone wires had long been broken, new ones 
were broken as fast as laid, and the only method 
of sending messages was by signal lamp to the Colonel 
on Rockley and to Major Cottrell of the gunners in 
his O.P. at C 6. Though Sergt. Woodford, of the 
Signallers, worked with extraordinary coolness and 
skill, yet the transmission of messages was of neces- 
sity a long and tedious business compared with direct 
telephonic communication. Very little information 
of any value about the situation in the front line, 
however, could be collected. Not a single runnet 
got back from the leading Companies, and during 
the wait D Company was losing very heavily through 
the Bulgars’ remarkably well directed trench 
mortar fire. 

About 12,45 a.m. the actual situation was as 
follows: When the left of the attack was held up, 
A Company made an attempt to bomb their way 
down the trench and take the enemy in flank. They 
were unsuccessful. Stukeley, with whom the move- 
ment originated, had been buried and hit several 
times with bombs. Hutchins, the only officer 
left with B and C Companies, had also been buried 
and had a shrapnel bullet through his leg. For the 
rest, Garland had been killed on the left of the second 
objective; Baker had been killed, it is supposed, at 
the left of A Company, while Steele had died through 
wounds and loss of blood. Though wounded twice, 
if not three times, and with one leg shattered, he 
had sat on the parapet of the enemy’s trench 
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throwng bombs until he fell back dead into the 
arms of his men. : 

A Company had also had their hands full with 
counter-attacks ; the worst of these came from Deep 
Ravine. About 200 Bulgars assaulted the hill, 
singing and shouting, but they were driven off 
chiefly through wonderful work of the Company’s 
Lewis guns in the hands of Dorrill and Sergt. Carter. 

Then followed the most critical period of the 
night. The enemy concentrated all his trench- 
mortars and guns on to the top of the hill. The 
enemy trenches afforded no cover in their damaged 
condition : men were killed and buried on all sides, 
and in addition one of our own Howitzers again 
dropped some shells amongst B Company. The 
result was that the ‘lengthen barrage’ signal had 
to be sent up, for though Hutchins made an attempt 
to get through with his pocket torch from the top 
of the hill, signal communication by visual was so 
difficult owing to the smoke from the barrage in 
the Jumeaux, that a message explaining the diffi- 
culty would have taken half an hour to transmit, 
and under the the circumstances immediate relief 
from this Howitzer was essential if we were to hold on. 
The Bulgar, who was even then massing men on the 
far side of the hill for his final counter-attack, must 
have, therefore, almost completely escaped our 
barrage. 

Hyslop, Bishop and Sergt. Hudson had previously 
been sent up from our advanced Headquarters on 
the south slopes of O4 to report on the state of 
affairs. The last named, though wounded, had 
succeeded in bringing back information. Stukeley 
was just about to put the 8th Oxford Platoons on 
to wiring in the ground gained when the main 
counter-attack started about 1.30 a.m. Instead of 
wiring they were used in the firing line. In spite 
of this, however, and in spite of the efforts led by 
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Stukeley and Hutchins, the only officers left of the 
original attacking companies, the line was steadily 
driven back from the second objective. The re- 
maining platoons of D Company were now thrown 
into a last desperate effort to retake the top of the 
hill, Major Wheeler, White, and every available 
man of the Battalion and attached troops joining in. 
But all was of no avail. Finally, there was nothing 
to do but hold our first objective and wait until 
the Berks should arrive at 3.30 a.m. 

Luckily for us the Bulgar was content with his 
initial success and did not push his counter-attack 
really home. We were ona steep convex slope—so 
steep that we had to stand to fire. Few unwounded 
men were left, and only four officers who could stand 
on their feet : reorganisation was almost impossible, 
but the enemy did no more than barrage the 
Jumeaux and re-open fire on us with trench mortars. 

It was a great relief when Major Gillespie arrived 
with two Companies of the 7th R. Berks about 3.30 
a.m. After a consultation it was decided that 
another attack should be made on the hill at dawn, 
with the object of retaking O 4. About 4.15 a.m. 
Lieut.-Col. A. P. Dene, of the 7th R. Berks arrived 
and took over command, and at 5 a.m. the attack 
was launched, the Berks being in the front line with 
the remains of our Battalion in support on their right 
flank. For a short time all went well; the hill was 
taken, but it was lost again within fifteen minutes. 
Some of the 22nd Division who saw the attack from 
positions to the west, afterwards said that as we 
attacked from one side of the hill, the Bulgar was 
massing for a counter-attack from the other. Major 
Gillespie and his leading waves never returned while 
the supporting waves were driven back with trench 
mortars and machine guns firing from O 2. 

Meanwhile Colonel Robinson joined the Battalion 
and the relics of the two Battalions dug themselves 
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in as best they could. In addition to the Colonel, 
Stukeley! and I were, by 9.15, a.m. the only officers 
left. 

Things had come to a comparative standstill, and 
the Medical Officers with their bearers and Father 
Day* gave what aid they could to the wounded. It 
was a case of holding on and waiting for the enemy’s 
next move, but it was far from pleasant. Though 
what cover we had made ourselves was on a very 
steep slope the Bulgar gunners had the range to an 
inch and were doing some marvellous shooting. 
Many shells went over our heads into the ravine, 
but quite a fair proportion burst among us. 

About 9.30 a.m. the Brigade ordered everyone 
to evacuate the hill. It had been impossible to 
take away the badly wounded during the night, 
and there were still nearly 100 stretcher cases to be 
carried into our lines. 

There were only two routes by which these could 
be taken back ; Dorset and Tor Ravines, and both 
the enemy shelled continuously. Later he even 
trained a 77 mm. battery on the gap in the wire at 
the head of Tor Ravine, and fired at anything which 
moved. Nevertheless, in all justice to him, it must 
be said that it was impossible for him to distinguish 
between wounded and unwounded when the Brigade 
was obviously about to retire. 

About 10 a.m. Colonel Robinson was hit in the 
neck by a shell splinter. He tried to carry on, but 
eventually had to leave the hill. To our universal 
regret both he and Major Homan died of their 


1 Both Stukeley and Ker had been wounded about the time of the 
original assault.—(ED.) 

*'When visibility was sufficiently good, the first person the Brigade 
Major picked up with his glasses from the Brigade OP. was Father Day 
walking about the Bulgar trenches on O4. Father Day’s gallantry on 
this and other occasions, and his constant cheerfulness and devotion to. 
duty endeared him to all ranks.—[Ed.] 
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wounds before they reached the base. They were 
buried at Sarigol and Janes respectively. 

By 3 p.m. the evacuation of the hill was complete. 
Thus ended the magnificent, though unsuccessful 
attempt to take Petit Couronné. The Battalion 
could not have done more. Had the attack on the 
right been successful the result perhaps might have 
been different. The Bulgar would have had fewer 
reserves to use against us, and he could not have 
concentrated his artillery and trench mortars on us 
as he did. 

Out of 16 officers and 530 other ranks who went 
into action, the Battalion suffered the following losses 

Officers: 5 killed or died of wounds. 
10 wounded. : 
Other Ranks: 107 killed or died of wounds. 
Most of these were posted as missing 
but it 1s now known that no prisoners 
were taken. 
349 wounded (47 of these remained 
at duty). | 

Of those who crossed the Jumeaux, Capt. J. 
Loftus, R.A.M.C., and 74 other ranks were alone 
unwounded. 

The relics of the Battalion were collected by 
Ellis and sent back to Vladaja village. 

Reviewed from a military point of view, no con- 
clusion can be arrived at but that the action com- 
pletely failed to accomplish its purpose. Not an inch 
of ground had been gained, yet, presuming that 
the attack was bound to take place for reasons 
beyond our ken, we could not help feeling a 
certain satisfaction at the way in which we had 
attempted and almost accomplished a nearly im- 
possible operation—how nearly impossible one could 
only realise when actually walking over the ground 
after the Armistice. 

Officers who had seen all three stated without 
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hesitation that the Bulgar positions on the Doiran 
front were stronger than the Hindenburg line or the 
Gallipoli defences. Be that as it may, it is probably 
true to say that during the whole war, in no case 
was a division asked almost unsupported to attack 
such a strong position on such a wide front. There 
have been heavier Battalion casualty lists before and 
since, but few will deny us a little legitimate pride 
in the gallant behaviour of all ranks, while none who 
were there will ever forget that night. 

Complimentary messages were received from the 
Commander-in-Chief and other commanders, and 
after the Armistice we were not surprised to find that 
the Bulgars had been so much impressed by the 
action of May 8-9 that they had put up a memorial on 
the north slopes of Grand Couronné commemorat- 
ing the work of our particular opponents—the 
34th Regiment—on that night. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SNEVCE AND THE VARDAR 
MaAY—DECEMBER, 1917. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL P. VILLIERS-STUART, D.S.O. 


O* the llth May, Lieut.-Col. A. T. Robinson, 

D.S.O., died of wounds in the 35th Casualty 
Clearing Station at Sarigol, and on the 14th I 
received a wire announcing my appointment to the 
command of the Battalion. 

On this day my own Battalion, the 3rd Royal 
Fusiliers, was engaged in an attack on the Ferdie 
trenches in the Struma Valley, an operation which, 
though successful, very nearly deprived the 7th 
Battalion of another C.O. 

It was on the 20th that I rode into the Rates. 
camp from Janes and made my first acquaintance 
in the regiment in the distinctive personality of 
Capt. L. J. Ellis, the Adjutant, who was hard at work 
preparing for the move that night to the Snevce 
area. 

It will perhaps be of interest to give the first 
impressions of an officer of the Old Army on taking 
over command of a Service Battalion, and it is with 
no desire to give praise where praise is not due that 
I say that the comparison was very favourable to 
the New Army. 

The casualties in the recent fighting and all the 
Battalion had suffered on May 8th and 9th had been 
told me at Army & Corps Headquarters, and I not 
unnaturally expected to find a Battalion much 
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disorganised and not a little downhearted. What I 
did find was a Battalion certainly weak in numbers, 
but inspired by an unconquerable spirit of optimism, 
cheerfulness and goodwill, with all its administra- 
tive services in excellent working order, and officers 
N.C.O.s and men ready once more to face any 
vicissitudes. 

That this result had been achieved in the short 
space of ten days speaks volumes for the past dis- 
cipline and organisation of the Battalion, and 
reflects very great credit on Major E. F. B. Witts, 
9th Gloucester Regiment, who was placed in tempo- 
rary command after the battle of Petit Couronné, 
on Capt. L. J. Ellis and 2nd Lieut. D. B. Merrie 
and on Capt. G. B. Martin, who rejoined the Battalion 
from hospital on the 13th. 

On the night of the 20th, guided by some Yeo- 
manry troopers, the Battalion set out from its camp 
beneath the ill-omened heights of the great ridge 
on which so many British soldiers had already 
found a glorious grave, and which was, for another 
eighteen months, to defy all efforts for its capture. 

That night march stands out vividly in my 
memory, and it must have been with a sense of relief 
and freedom that the men trudged across the 
Kilindir Plain, leaving behind them the conical 
mass of Grand Couronné that, hke some mighty 
giant, had so long overshadowed them. 

From its lower slopes flickering Verey lights lit 
up the march, while intermittent artillery fire stabbed 
from time to time the darkness of its summit. 

On our left Lake Doiran could just be discerned — 
in the uncertain light, in front the silhouettes of the 
Krusha Balkans loomed darkly out of the night 
to indicate our destination. 

The Battalion bivouacked that night at Moravca 
in a vineyard. A vineyard sounds a pleasant place 
to bivouac, but recently pruned vines standing some 
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six inches to a foot out of long wet grass offer many 
traps to the unwary, and poor Hulm, who had been 
sent on to reconnoitre a likely spot, camé in 
for his share of criticism. He died soon after the 
Armistice from the exposure and hardships of the 
advances into Bulgaria. His imperturbable good 
temper and cheerful disposition made him a general 
favourite amongst all ranks, and his untimely death 
cast a gloom over the whole Battalion. 

On the 22nd May the Battalion relieved the 8th 
Battalion Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry of the 
79th Infantry Brigade, our front extending from 
Dova Tepe railway station to Cakl railway station 
on the Salonica-Constantinople line. 

On our right were the 9th Gloucesters and on our 
left the 7th Royal Berks. 

Owing to the distance from the enemy’s positions 
and the hilly and wooded nature of the country 
which concealed all movement, this relief was carried 
out in daylight, the only daylight relief I can re- 
member during the whole war. 

The Battalion Headquarters were very comfort- 
ably established high up on the mountain side, 
while the Companies occupied positions on the foot- 
hills immediately overlooking the fertile valley some 
four miles wide that lay between the Krusha 
Balkans and the great lBelesh Range. The 
impregnable nature of the Bulgar positions on these 
mountains was due rather to the enormous strength 
of the natural features than to numbers or artillery 
power. : 

Their outposts were pushed well into the valley, 
and frequent contact was gained with their patrols 
along the railway line. On one occasion the Bulgars 
were noticed pushing railway trucks down a slight 
incline near Cakli Station. This unusual activity 
caused some excitement until it was seen that it was 
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only done for the joy of seeing the trucks crash at a 
broken bridge. 

On the 27th May a Patrol under 2nd Lieut. 
McLaren had a brush with a strong enemy patrol 
debouching from Cakli Wood, who tried to surround 
and cut off the retreat of our patrol. A day or 
two earlier another patrol had an exciting encounter 
with some wild pigs in the thick undergrowth that 
covered the lower hills. 

On the, 24th May Lieut. G. C. English, 7th N. 
Staffs., and 2nd Lieut. R. A. W. Kennedy, 2/5th 
H.L.I., joined the Battalion for duty, and from 
this time on the men wounded in the fighting earlier 
in the month began to dribble back and to fill up 
our depleted ranks. 

On the 30th May R.O.M.S., R. H. Harris, from 
the 12th Hants, was posted to the Battalion as 
Quartermaster and promoted Lieutenant shortly 
afterwards. In the absence of a Quartermaster, 
Lieut. Bonner had done the difficult work of the 
department with unfailing success. 

And so ended the month of May, after its stormy 
opening of incident and tragedy, in comparatve 
peace and quiet. 

On the 4th June a patrol operation of some 
magnitude was carried out against the Bulgar 
outposts in Cakli Wood. B and D Companies, 
under Lieut. R. F. Millard and Lieut. G. Hulm 
respectively, in conjunction with the 7th Battalion 
R. Berks Regiment, were to search Cakli Wood 
and capture the enemy’s posts. 

At dawn our two companies, under the command. 
of Capt. G. B. Martin, drove the enemy’s advanced 
post from the railway station, on the roof of which 
a look-out was established and communication 
opened up with advanced Battalion Headquarters 
on White Rocks. At 5.30 am. they moved 
forward, with the 7th R. Berks Regiment on their 
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left, towards the more wooded country to the north 
of the railway line, the long lines of skirmishers 
advancing as steadily as if on parade, and it was 
interesting to observe small parties of Bulgars 
dodging from cover to cover in their endeavours to 
escape the enveloping movement. This they suc- 
ceeded in doing owing to the wooded nature of the 
country. 

The R. Berks Regiment met with some opposi- 
tion, and had several causalties, while D Company 
lost No. 11805 Corpl. Pashler, wounded. 

The enemy’s artillery opened fire as the troops 
were withdrawing through Rabrovo, but without 
effect. 

I cannot take leave of this sector, so immune 
from shell fire and such a haven of ‘rest after Dold- 
zeli and Tortue sectors, without a reference to 
the wonderful panorama to be seen from Battalion 
Headquarters at Sal Grec Avancé. I do not think 
that for scenic effect any view on that front could 
approach it. 

To the N.W. across the beautiful lake lay the 
picturesque town of Doiran crouching under the 
shadows of the Pip Ridge. Behind the ridge could 
been seen the Doiran Strumnitza road, the main 
Bulgar communication in that area, and with field 
glasses their transport could easily be made out 
winding slowly along it or an occasional motor car 
leaving behind it a trail of dust. To those who had 
been for so long facing the stubborn slopes of the 
Ridge, it was very interesting to be able to see what 
lay behind it. 

To the north across the Butkova Valley, dotted 
with prosperous-looking, but now deserted, villages, 
lay the black, towering mass of the Belesh 
range looking even higher than its 5,000 feet, owing 
to the abrupt steepness of its ascent from the valley. 
A more impassable barrier could hardly be imagined. 
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In the immediate foreground, pretty woodland 
paths lead down to the several Company Head- 
quarters on the lower foothills, fragrant with the 
lovely flowers of a Balkan spring. 

It was with general regret that we marched 
away from these pleasant quarters on the night of 
the 7th June, after being relieved by the Ist 
K.O.Y.L.I. The Battalion bivouacked that night 
at Moravca, the last Company reaching camp at 
5.45 a.m. on the 8th. 

Marching again by night we reached Hirsova 
by 1.15 a.m.on the 9th, the column being guided by 
Lieut. G.W.O. Hulm. Here we struck the metalled 
road that ran behind our positions between Doiran 
and the Vardar, and we found our way on the night 
of 9th June without difficulty to our position in 
Brigade Reserve at Dache, some 300 feet above the 
ruined village of Kalinova, where Brigade Head- 
quarters were established. 

The accommodation was of the type that became 
more or less standardised in the Balkan Hiuills, 
excavations 12 feet by 8 feet cut out of the steep hill- 
side, trenched to drain off the water and covered 
with corrugated iron, when it could be procured. 
Often enough these excavations were covered with 
bivouac sheets only, when the heat inside in the hot 
summer months and the cold in winter were almost 
intolerable. Where corrugated iron was available 
the rays of the sun were mitigated with a covering 
of earth, and many a roof crashed owing to too much 
earth and too weak supports. 

It was insufficiently realised in England what 
hardships were being endured by the men of the 
Salonica Army, who lived, year after year, either in 
dugouts or in these little covered-in excavations, 
or in bivouacs, lying always on the hard ground, 
generally suffering from extremes of heat or cold, 
without leave, without hope of a comfortable bed 
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or an easy chair except in hospital, deprived, in fact, 
of every amenity of civilisation, and if not always 
in the actual front line, seldom more than a couple 
of miles from it. 

The camp at Dache above Kalinova was usually 
pretty safe from artillery fire, and the only time I 
remember being inconvenienced by it was on the 
occasion of Sir Thomas Mawson’s visit (the architect 
who came out to replan Salonica) to our camp. He 
afterwards lectured at Kalinova on ‘ Villages for 
disabled soldiers,’ and several shells landed in the 
vicinity of the big tent during his lecture, to his great 
discomfort. 

Our time at Dache was spent in training and 
improving the camp. On the 22nd June an open- 
air concert was held during which Major C. Wheeler, 
returned from hospital, recovered from his wounds. 
He took over the duties of 2nd in Command from 
Capt. Martin, who had occupied that post since the 
return of Major Witts to his own Battalion at the 
end of May. 

On the 25th Captain C. A. Salvesen and Lieut. 
Peirson rejoined from hospital, both having been 
wounded in the fighting in May. 

On the Ist July the Battalion relieved the 11th 
Worcesters in I Sector, the relief being completed 
by 10.30. a.m. Battalion Headquarters were at 
Bekirli, close to a very convenient stream. 

This was a quiet part of the front, and the enemy 
did not make himself nearly as objectionable as the 
mosquitoes. Patrols seldom came in contact with 
Bulgar patrols, although we both used to visit Dautli 
at intervals, chiefly for the figs which were unusually 
good round this village. 

On 7th July the Battalion had the distinction of 
placing its four teams entered for the Brigade 
Khud race (sixteen teams in all, four from each 
Battalion), Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th—C, B, D, A Com- 
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panies being the winners. This success was largely 
due to R.S.M. G. Merritt, who gave invaluable 
assistance in training and coaching the teams. 

On the 8th we were less fortunate in the Knock- 
out Tile Competition, the 9th Gloucesters being 
Ist, and 7th R. Berks 2nd ; but on the 11th D Com- 
pany won the Brigade Lewis Gun Competition, 
the 9th Gloucesters being 2nd. 

The result of the Brigade Competitions was :— 

7th Bn. Oxf. & Bucks Lt. Infty. 23 points 
9th Bn. Gloucester Regt. a o> 4 
7th Bn. Royal Berks Regt. .... 7 ,, 

llth Worcester Regt. ... ae 2 og, 

The worst enemy the Battalion had to contend 
with in I Sector was the mosquitoes. These pests 
seemed to live in the long grass in front of the lines, 
and each night they attacked in massed formation. 
We set fire to the country on our front in the hopes , 
of getting some alleviation, but it did not seem to 
effect much, nor was the mosquito ointment popular, 
many men declaring it only attracted them. 

During our tour of duty, the Battalion dug many 
new trenches and put up thousands of yards of wire, 
but I do not remember that we were ever in actual 
contact with the enemy, though one or two deserters 
came in. 

On the 17th July we were relieved by the 8th 
D.C.L.1., the relief not being completed until 5 a.m., 
the 18th. After bivouacking for the day at 
Tertre Vert the Battalion marched by night to 
Kirec, some 12 miles behind the lines, where it 
formed part of the 12th Corps Reserve. 

On the following day D Company marched to 
Hajdarli for work at XII Corps Training School. 

The bivouac camp at Kirec was very hot, 
there being no shade anywhere near. The country 
round was not strikingly interesting, consisting as 
it did of low, bare rocky hills. It was here that 
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mosquito bivouacs, veils and gloves were first 
issued. 

Some useful training was carried out while at 
_Kurec, including marches to Lake Ardzan, where 
the men bathed. This was a great luxury, although 
care had to be taken to avoid certain places where 
leeches abounded, as once these bloodsuckers fasten 
on you they are exceedingly difficult to remove. 

On the 23rd July Capt. O. A. Beaumont suc- 
ceeded Lieut. J. Loftus as M.O., and on the 24th 
Capt. A. W. Fuller, Lieut. R. E. Tunnard, 2nd-Lieuts. 
A. A. Hamilton, A. G. Turner, and L. S. Walker 
joined the Battalion, while 2nd-Lieuts. C A. 
Hutchins, and R. E. Wood rejoined the next day. 

It was about this time that various Convalescent 
Camps were established at Kara Burun, Stavros, 
and even Corfu. R.S.M. E. B. Wootton and some 

20 other ranks proceeding to Corfu during July. 
"None of the Rest Camps were very popular with 
the men to begin with, but later on, when they were 
better equipped they were accorded more praise. 
The fact was that the first few parties had to make 
the camps, and the men did not get the rest they 
expected. 

On the 2nd August, the 12th Argyll & Sutherland 
Highlanders took our place in Corps Reserve, and 
the Battalion proceeded by motor lorry to Smol Hill, 
starting at 8 p.m. and arriving at 12.45 a.m. the 
3rd. This was an entirely new part of the country 
to everyone, being on the extreme left of the British 
line. 

Smol Hill rises to some 900 feet above sea 
level, and from its summit a splendid view of the 
Vardar Valley presents itself. The river can 
be traced for nearly 15 miles to the north until it is 
lost in the Serbian mountains. Immediately below 
could be seen our lines, divided from the enemy 
positions by what seemed a very narrow strip of 
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territory. Behind the Bulgar lines, on the right 
bank of the river, the town of Guevgueli* looked 
comparatively unscathed, while the bridge over 
which I had marched with the Advanced Guard of 
the 10th Division with such high hopes nearly two 
years before to the rescue of Serbia, seemed quite 
intact. 

Across the river, in line with Smol Hill, lay 
the French second position, grouped about Kara 
Sinanci and Mayadag. 

On the top of Smol Hill the Corps O.P., with its 
powerful telescope, gleaned much useful and in- 
teresting information of movements behind the 
enemy lines, and I have reason to believe on days of 
low visibility magnified considerably the number 
of trains arriving at rail head a few miles north of 
Guevgueli. 

The Battalion went into Brigade Reserve on 
arrival at Smol, the Brigade Headquarters being in 
a little furrow of the hill called “Happy Valley.’ 

The fortnight spent at Smol was devoted to 
training and digging and wiring second line trenches. 

On the 10th August Lieut. C. P. Ker and 2nd- 
Lieut. Stukeley rejoined the Battalion from hospital. 
The following day Capt. C. A. Salvesen and four 
other ranks left for the Base to go to England on 
furlough. This was quite an event, as it was prac- 
tically the first furlough party to be sent for many 
months, but from this on, at varying intervals, 
similar small parties were sent on furlough. The 
total number of men to go for the year 1917-18 
was only 48. 

On the 8th August Capt. L. J. Ellis relinquished 
the appointment of Adjutant, and was succeeded 
by Lieut. E. Riley. 

I think that few who were present at his farewell 
dinner in that rudimentary dining shelter on Smol 


*Spelt Gievgelu on the map facing page 33. 
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Hill will forget the occasion. He was deeply 
moved at severing his long connection with the 
Battalion and at leaving behind so many old friends, 
and all ranks were genuinely sorry to part with one 
with whom they had shared so many vicissitudes. 
The steady and arduous services he gave to the 
Battalion and to the four Commanding officers to 
whom he was Adjutant, will not be readily forgotten. 
No one ever achieved the same skill at bombing 
fish in the Varclar as Capt. Ellis. 

On the 16th August the Battalion relieved the 
llth Worcester Regiment in L sector, D Company 
taking over the right sub-sector K 4 to K. 6; C 
Company the centre sub-sector L 2 to L 4, and 
A Company the left sub-sector L 6, with B Company 
in reserve in Gun Hollow, one platoon being in 
local reserve to D Company in Lothian Ravine, 
engaged chiefly on anti-malarial work. Battalion 
Headquarters were in L 4. 

The chief feature of this sector was an advanced 
work A.L. 4, very strongly held, but subject to 
frequent bombardments, which made it rather an 
unenviable spot. A.K. 6, on the right, only held at 
night, was also a cockshy for the enemy’s guns. 

Much work was done on bomb-proof shelters and 
wire during our tour of duty in L sector, and patrols 
were sent out almost nightly to explore ‘ No Man's 
Land.’ There will be few officers or men who do 
not remember stumbling in the dark over Grand 
and Petit Pitons, Stoney Hill and Double Hill, 
or groping their way along by the Nose to the 
Chapeau de Gendarme. 

We had complete possession of ‘ No Man’s Land’ 
at this time, though on our return to this sector in 
1918, when we relieved the French, we found the 
Bulgar patrols disputing our right to it. 

At the end of August there was heavy reciprocal 
artillery fire, dugouts and trenches being destroyed 
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in A.L. 4. Battalion Headquarter and L 6 also 
came in for their share of shells. 

On Ist September the Battalion went into 
Divisional Reserve at Smol Hill and spent the next 
fortnight in training. A competition to decide the 
Battalion Platoon of honour was commenced. 

- The Battalion Transport Lines were at Oreovica, 
a ruined village three miles behind the lines. 

On the 18th we once more returned to our 
old quarters in L sector, relieving 11th Worcesters, 
B Company being on the right, D Company in the 
centre, C Company on the left, A Company in reserve. 

Patrols found notice boards in ‘No Man’s Land’ 
announcing German victories in Russia, and on 
one occasion saw a body of 50 of the enemy on 
Grand Piton, but did not come into contact with it. 

On the 22nd C Company had three casualties in 
L 6 from enemy’s artillery fire. — 

During the month 2nd-Lieuts Hodson and Cham- 
panhac joined the Battalion and Lieut. Millard left 
to join the R.A.F. 

No. 5 Platoon, of B Company, at this time com- 
manded by Capt. Gibson, won the Brigade Platoon 
of Honour Competition on the 29th reflecting the 
greatest credit on both the Company and Platoon 
Commanders* to whose energy and efficiency, com- 
bined with the enthusiasm and esprit de corps of 
the men the happy result was due. 

Our relief by the 11th Worcesters took place on 
the 2nd October, the Battalion going into Reserve at 
Smol Hill as usual, except that D Company was 
detached to Bald Hill and one officer and 50 other 
ranks to Karasuli for loading and unloading trains. 

The weather by this time was getting cooler and 
the wild crocuses of the Macedonian autumn were 
beginning to give a little colour to the parched-up 
country. 

* Capt. Salvesen and Sergt. Croxall. [Ed.] 
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Work was begun on a new line of strong points 
stretching from the north slopes of Smol Hill to 
the Vardar, and as this work had to be carried out 
by night and entailed long marches for the men, 
many wished themselves back in the front line 
trenches. | 

Concerts were held from time to time, Padré 
Phillips and his Welsh chorus contributing largely 
to their success. It was a moot point whether he 
was more welcome delivering an eloquent address 
at an open-air service, with shrapnel from anti- 
aircrait guns falling around, or leading his famous 
chorus at an evening concert. 

On the 5th October notification was received 
that Lieuts. C. P. Ker and L. A. Gibson were pro- 
moted Acting Captains from 20/7/17. 

It was to Captain Ker’s excellent instruction 
and organisation, ably assisted by his N.C.O.s, that 
the Battalion Lewis gunners achieved such a high 
standard of excellence. I may add that Capt. 
Miller’s previous training had laid the foundation 
for the standard obtained. 

We relieved the 11th Worcesters once more in 
L sector on the night of 16th for the last time, on 
the same day Lieut. G. D. Boissier joined the 
Battalion. 

The usual patrolling took place nightly, the 
Chapeau de Gendarme being a favourite resort for 
ourselves and the Bulgars, and several small patrol 
actions took place in its vicinity without much 
damage to either side. 

It was about this time that we were warned by 
the Intelligence of the efficiency of the enemy 
listening set on the Nose; unfortunately few 
~ believed that the enemy really heard anything of 
importance, so that it was not until later that 
adequate steps were taken to curb the loquacity 
of our telephonists. A year later at Sofia, Lieut. 
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Christoff, late Bulgarian Intelligence Officer on the 
Vardar-Doiran front, and educated in England, 
told me that he heard all our gossip on his listening 
set on the Nose, even to the fact that the O.C. 7th 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry was going on 
leave, and that Major Martin, M.C., was to be 
temporarily in command. He even knew the results 
of football matches and the latest turn at the 
Divisional Theatre and how many men per Company 
were to be allowed to attend. | 
The Quartermaster’s ration strength was a matter 
of great interest to the enterprising Christoff. 
However, he said that he heard far more news from 
' the 22nd Division than he ever did from the 26th, 
which was some comfort, but I am glad that I hap- 
pened to be looking through a telescope one day in 
M sector and caught him peeping through a window 
in the White House of Macukovo and directed a 
battery on to him. He told me he was considerably 
frightened on that occasion and never did it again. 

Between the 20th and 23rd October there was 
much artillery activity and wire-cutting on the Nose, 
Machine Gun Hill and Boyau Hill, the inevit- 
able retaliation making life very uncomfortable and 
insecure. There was also very heavy rain at this 
time, which flooded the low country between K 6 
and L 4 and made communication difficult. 

On the 21st news was received that Capt. C. A. 
Salvesen had been awarded the M.C. for excellent 
reconnaissance work and leadership on Petit 
Couronné (May, 1917). 

Rumour had been busy for some days of a pending 
change and, to confirm it, on the 24th a French 
Colonel of the 52nd French Division came to re- 
connoitre the sector. However, it was not for 
another fortnight that any move was made. 

In the meantime the front was constantly 
patrolled, Capt. Ker, Lieuts. Hulm, _ Boissier, 
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Hamilton, Hodson being particularly active as 
patrol leaders. 

At the beginning of November the artillery fire 
on both sides became very boisterous. One night 
hundreds of gas shells were dropped into Gun 
Hollow, close to Battalion Headquarters, without 
effect, thanks to efficient gas drill. A few casualtia, 
however, occurred from ordinary fire. 

During these periods of artillery activity the 
enemy used to send up nightly a great variety of 
coloured Verey Lights, almost equal to a Brock’s 
Benefit, and very pretty to watch. The Bulgars 
never seemed short of fireworks, and _ positively 
delighted in letting them off. | 

On the 8th November advance parties of the 
Ist Regiment de Marche d’Afrique came to take 
over our lines. To our ideas they were somewhat 
casual, and completely upset the M.O.’s sanitary 
system by stabling their mules alongside the cook- 
house ; however, their tactical efficiency was 
unquestioned. 

The relief was completed by 2 a.m. the 9th, and 
the Battalion bivouacked at P.N. Camp that night, 
where 2nd Lieut. K. 5. Wootten joined us from the 
R.M.C. We little thought, as we noticed his fresh 
complexion and genial appearance, that instead of 
being a prey to every kind of Balkan pest he would 
be the only officer to be absolutely immune from the 
- bite of mosquitoes and other insects, and that while 
we had to sleep under nets he could sleep the sleep 
of the just, unprotected, knowing that no mosquito 
would come near him. , 

The strength of the Battalion at the end of 
November was 27 Officers and 816 other ranks. 

Two officers and 136 other ranks were evacuated 
to the base during the month, mostly with malaria. 

On the 9th we marched by night to Tertre Vert 
Camp, a steep hill side camp above Kalinova, s0 
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steep that the shelters were somewhat crowded and 
uncomfortable. 

A and B became Divisional Reserve, and C and 
D Brigade Reserve, but their immediate duties were 
not materially different. The 11th Worcesters 
relieved the Manchester Regiment (22nd Division) 
in H sector on the 10th. : 

The Battalion was not idle while resting at 
Tertre Vert Camp. In addition to improving its 
own accommodation, training was given to specia- 
lists. The Cugunci-Kalinova road was im- 
proved, the Divisional Theatre constructed, also 
new transport lines at Kalinova; the Brigade 
Headquarters Camp was improved, and many other 
smaller jobs undertaken. 

Glengarry, in H sector, was raided on the 22nd, 
but the enemy was driven off with loss. He was 
never lucky in his raids on Glengarry, although 
he made several attacks on it. 

The following night we relieved our old friends 
the llth Worcester Regiment in H sector, A Com- 
pany being on the right, Headquarters Bowls 
Barrow, B Company in the centre, Headquarters 
Claymore Hill, D Company on the left, Head- 
quarters Bastion Hill, C Company in Reserve at 
Sporran Hill, Battalion Headquarters Crow Hill. 

Soon after the relief was completed artillery 

*fire broke out on our right, intimating that a raid 
was in progress; it proved to be an unsuccessful 
one by the enemy on P 44. We had to accustom 
ourselves to raids in H_ sector. 

This sector suffered from being completely 
overlooked and dominated by the Bulgar positions 
on the Pip Ridge, which seemed to tower over one like 
a giant with a thousand eyes. The enemy opposite 
us were much more active than further to the left, 
and raids on Gog and Magog, on Tomato Hill 
and Goldies were of almost nightly occurrence, 
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while our patrals to Diamond Hill, Flat Iron Hill, 
Anvil Hill, Selimli Deresi and Dautli had frequent 
scraps with the Bulgars. Lieuts. Hutchins, Stukeley 
and Turner particularly distinguished themselves in 
these patrol actions. 

By day Bowls Barrow and Claymore came in 
for much attention from the enemy’s artillery. On 
the 30th November the whole of the day O.P. on 
the former was killed or wounded. 

The Battalion was once more relieved by the 
llth Worcesters on Ist December, but B Company 
returned to Crow Hill two days later to act asa 
Reserve to the 11th Worcesters while they raided 
Flat Iron and Diamond Hills. This raid, carried 
out by two Companies, was unfortunately unsuccess- 
ful, and resulted in a good many casualties. 

It was then intimated that we should have to 
do a raid and capture prisoners who were urgently 
required for identification purposes. With this 
end in view Lieut. Boissier and a small patrol made 
two very careful reconnaissances of Flat Iron and 
Diamond Hills on the 9th and 10th December. 
On the latter date an enemy post at the foot of 
Flat Iron Hill caused the patrol two casualties ; 
these were avenged on the 16th, when Lieut. Boissier 
and Lieut. Thomas and 47 other ranks raided the 
post in question, captured one man and killed or 
put to flight the remainder of the garrison. , 


cad 


For this successful exploit Lieut. Boissier after- -’ 


wards received the M.C. Lieut. Thomas also parti- 
cularly distinguished himself on this occasion, as did 
Sergt. W. Simons, Sergt. A. J. Ross and Corpl. J. 
H. Smith. . | 

The Battalion relieved the Worcesters on the 
llth in very foggy cold weather. So dense were 
the fogs during the winter that not infrequently 
posts had to be occupied as for the night. 

It may be of interest to note that Bulgar prisoner 
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and deserters, though ill-clad, rough-looking 
customers, were usually fairly well educated and 
intelligent. They all seemed to have numerpus 
postcards and letters in their possession, and were 
at least all able to read and write. Their equip- 
ment was of leather and reasonably serviceable, as 
were their Mauser rifles, but their clothing was very 
indifferent and ragged, though most of them had 
good greatcoats. 

For some reason or other our men and the 
Bulgars were mutually known to each other as 
‘Johnny.’ Johnny Bulgar, when captured, soon 
made himself at home with the bully beef and 
cigarettes that were lavished on him, and from 
what I saw and heard after the Armistice in Sofia 
he did not, on the whole, treat our officers and men 
badly, nor did he show himself unchivalrous in 
action when compared with the Germans. But he 
was rather trading on the known generosity of his 
enemies when he left a note on our wire in front of 
Barakli Dzuma on the Struma in December, 1916, 
asking us for a case of champagne with which to 
drink our health on Xmas Day. | 

Bulgar deserters were frequent towards the end 
of the war, especially amongst those whose nation- 
ality was not very clearly defined. 

The first deserter I came across was in October, 
1915. He had fought in four Balkan Wars, and each 
time for a different nationality. He said he had 
deserted on each occasion during the first fortnight, 
and. was glad that this war was no exception to his 
rule. 

But the Bulgar, as a general principle, was not 
an enemy to be despised. His front was well 
and carefully organised, and he himself was a 
stubborn fighter and particularly good in minor 
operations at night. 

On the 19th December the Battalion was relieved 
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by the llth Worcesters, and went into Division and 
Brigade Reserve at Tertre Vert, C and D Com- 
panies remaining at Crow Hill to work on the front 
line trenches. 

On the 20th a telegram congratulating all ranks 
concerned on the spirited way in which the raid on 
the 16th was carried out was received from the Corps 
Commander. 

Christmas Day was observed as a holiday ; the 
men were provided with a good Xmas dinner, thanks 
to the enterprise of Major C. Wheeler who had 
charge of the arrangements. Major Wheeler as 
P.R.I. always managed to keep a_ well-stocked 
canteen even under the most difficult circumstances, 
and the Battalion owed him a deep debt of gratitude 
for the comforts and stores he contrived to provide. 

The officers of the Battalion dined all together in 
a marquee we managed to secure, and so did the 
N.C.O.’s the following night, and Xmas, 1917, will 
be long remembered as one when war and Macedonia 
were forgotten and peace and home felt very near. 

On the 28th we once more found ourselves in 
I sector actively engaged in patrolling to Goldies 
and Dautli. So ended the year 1917, compara- 
tively quietly with a ‘ Situation Normal ’ report to 
Brigade Headquarters. 

During the month of December malarial evacua- 
tions fell to below 50 as compared with an average 
of 120 during the summer months. 

Evacuations must not be confused with admis 
sions; the former were bad cases evacuated to 
base; the latter, which averaged perhaps 300 4 
month in the summer, were lighter cases dealt with 
regimentally or in the Field Ambulance. | 

The scourge of malaria, which decimated the 
Armies of Philip of Macedon 2,500 years ago, was 
an equally potent source of destruction during our 
campaign in Macedonia, and few who took part m 
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it escaped attack ; many died, and many more were 
sent home hopelessly incapacitated. 

It is no exaggeration to say that after a year’s 
service with the Salonica Army, the average man lost 
50 per cent. of his physical efficiency through this 
disease, the mental variety of which was commonly 
known as Balkan Tap. 

Despite the intensely bitter blizzards that swept 
down the Vardar from time to time during the 
winter, there were few cases of frostbite, thanks to 
the warm jerkins that were provided and to the use 
of whale oil. 

But what with precautions against malaria in 
summer and frostbite in Winter, the anxieties of 
Company Commanders were heavy and constant, as 
the undue prevalence of either was a subject of 
much hostile criticism from the Higher Command. 

As an example of what a blizzard could effect, it 
may be noted that the one which overwhelmed the 
10th Division in the mountains 20 miles north of 
Doiran in November, 1915, caused 750 cases of frost- 
bite in the 30th Brigade alone in a period of three 
days. 

I cannot conclude the period without reference 
to the splendid discipline of all ranks. 

Court Martials were practically unknown in the 
Battalion, and military crime of any sort was almost 
non-existent. 

A high ideal of esprit de corps, goodwill, and 
friendly co-operation between Officers, N.C.O.’s and 
men made the Battalion a happy family, and there 
must be few who do not look back with pride, and 
some perhaps with regret, on the years spent in the 
Near East, arduous and difficult as they were. 

Where all did so well it is perhaps invidious to 
mention any by name, but this record would be 
incomplete if no mention was made of Major C-. 
Wheeler, D.S.O., whose work as 2nd in Command 
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was invaluable, as was that of Major G. B. Martin, 
M.C., as a Company Commander and later as 2nd 
in Command, of Lieut. Merrie and Sergt. Woodford 
and his signallers, of Captain C. P. Ker, M.C., and 
Sergt. Hudson and his Lewis gunners, of Lieut. 
Hutchins, M.C., the indefatigable Bulgar Stalker, 
of Lieut. Hasleham, that model Transport Officer, 
of Padré Phillips and Captain Beaumont, those 
cheeriest of humourists. 

It would be impossible to include in this short 
chronicle the list of all those who gave their country 
gallant and devoted service even during the year 
1917, but, let them not think they are forgotten. 
They are not, and never will be, by those who had 
the privilege of commanding them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ THE TIME OF WEARING DOWN AND 
WAITING.” 


JANUARY-AUGUST, 1918. 
CAPTAIN A. T. W. STUKELEY, M.C. 


G tas title of this chapter might well be the title 

to the whole history of the Salonica Army 
from the first landing right up to the time when 
at last we all—Serbians, French, British, Italians, 
and Greeks—surged forward and drove the enemy 
through his rearmost lines back to his own country. 
But it is especially applicable to the last eight months 
before we advanced, for in those months we were 
more in a position to harry the enemy unceasingly 
than we had ever been before, firstly because of the 
strong reinforcement given us by the Hellenic Army, 
and secondly by reason of the increased shipments 
of munitions of all kinds necessary for offensive 
operations. 

Less has been written of this campaign than of 
any other, and it is of great difficulty for those who 
never belonged to the British Salonica Force to 
form any idea of the conditions under which we lived 
and fought, of the spirit of the troops influenced by 
these conditions, of the unutterable weariness of 
mind induced by the monotony of the routine, and 
the deadening atmosphere of ‘ nothing doing ’ which 
gripped most of us in Macedonia. 

We were fighting always, yet never with any 
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tangible result ; we were digging always, but to’ 
what end we knew not. We were the Cinderella 
of the Expeditionary Forces and everyone told us so. 
Yet in the end we started the ball rolling which 
took the Allies to the Rhine and turned Kings and 
Kaisers and Princelings from their thrones. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff have borne witness 
that they realised the danger which the Salonica 
Army threatened and how they strove to avert it 
during these months in which we waited and wore 
down the enemy. 
From the point of view of the Battalion this 
time divides itself into two periods: firstly, from 
January to the end of March, during which time we 
were in H sector or training behind the line, 
secondly, from April to early September, when we 
were in the sectors just east of the Vardar and con- 
stantly engaged in minor offensive operations :—‘ The 
development of the offensive spirit,’ as G.H.Q. 
called it in many long documents marked ‘ SECRET. 
H sector was never very pleasant, especially in 
winter, as the distances between companies and 
between the outposts were very great. Our camps 
too were all overlooked from the Pip Ridge, and 
liable to be badly shelled. The weather during 
January was very severe, bitterly cold, with biting 
Vardar winds. We carried on the usual routine 
of a week in and a week out, and nothing very ¢* 
citing happened beyond the usual patrol encountels. 
Several changes took place among the office!s- 
Riley relinquished the Adjutancy and took ove! 
B Company from Peter Salvesen, who at last 
succumbed to the lure of the R.E., to their gain and 
our loss. | | 
Merrie became Adjutant, and Hutchins went 10 
Headquarters as Signalling Officer, though I think 
he did most of his signalling in front of our wire a 
night : at any rate, he and Wood did a lot of prowl: 
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ing about on Goldies Hill, and managed to pick up 
a prisoner, though generally the Bulgar ran like a 
hare back to White Scar Hill before we could get 
really near him. Another enthusiast at this time 
was Weston who, by reason of his frequent night 
excursions to the village of Dauitli was nicknamed 
‘Dautli Claude.’ H sector was a beastly spot at 
night; the whole place was cut up by ravines ; 
the outposts seemed miles away in front, and on a 
dark night you went stumbling about, up hill and 
down dale, crashing into wire, cursing your runner, 
nearly getting shot by another company’s sentries, 
and generally having the time of your life. 

I always thought a few hours sentry-duty on 
Basin Hill or Gog or Magog would be a splendid 
cure for the kind old gentlemen at home who sat 
in front of a large fire, sipping a nice hot drink and 
talking about the Salonica Picnic Party. 

On February llth we came out of the line and 
started our training: it was quite strenuous, but 
I think everyone enjoyed the change, even if it 
included the Divisional Commander’s Field, Firing 
Competition, which was one big rush, that left you 
breathless at the end. 7 

We finished up the month with sports down in 
Kalinova, which C Company won after showing 
great keenness. 

During this training period Wheeler and Peirson 
went on leave; Martin took over the duties of 2nd 
in Command ; Ker came to A Company, and Hulm 
got C Company. We went back into H sector once 
more, and then were relieved by the llth Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers of the 22nd Division. The Brigade 
then marched to the Vardar, where we took over 
L and M sectors from the 122nd French Division. 

This part of the line was in some ways the best 
on the whole Doiran-Vardar front, especially in 
spring, but our welcome was not genial, as on March 
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2lst and 22nd we experienced one of the worst 
blizzards conceivable: this was especially jolly, as 
we had nothing but ‘ bivvy ’ sheets. But after that 
spring came in gloriously, and even Macedonia 
seemed a delightful spot, and all the more so, if 
one got down the Vardar bank away from all the 
sights and sounds of war, and started a quiet little 
campaign on one’s own by dropping bombs in the 
river in the hope of getting some fish. The Mace- 
donian spring flowers are lovely, and the vegetation 
—where there is any—very luxuriant, so that a 
walk down French Ravine into Glen Smol, and so 
to Flat-topped Hill was quite pleasant when spring 
was there. 

About the middle of April we formed a Battalion 
Headquarters Lewis Gun Section, with Charlie 
Carter as Lewis Gun Sergeant, and Jack Stone and 
Dorrill as the other N.C.O.s. 

And now for a short digression on the Battalion 
Lewis Gunners which I and every other Lewis Gun 
Officer thought the pick of the Battalion. 

To be No. 1 of a Lewis gun in the Battalion 
meant you were ‘some lad on the gun,’ for Charlie 
Carter and Hudson were splendid instructors and 
allowed no slipshod methods; Williams, Hammers- 
ley, Foskett of A Company, Gillard, and Bing and 
Dyball of D Company, Eborn and Fox (B Company) 
and Foster in C Company (to mention only a few) 
would have taken on any Nos. 1] in the Army without 
any hesitation. 

I enjoyed being L.G.O. tremendously, but, lest 
I should seem to be claiming the credit for the 
efficiency of the L.G. sections, I hasten to say that 
all the credit was due to Mark Arnett, Gerald Miller, 
Charles Ker, and Sergts. Wood, Boswell and 
Blackwell, who did all the hard work which made 
the sections what they were. About this time 
General Howard, who had been out some time with- 
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out leave, went home and Colonel Wingate of the 
11th Welsh took over the Brigade; there was also 
a change in Brigade Majors, and Nicholson came to 
us from the 27th Division. If all staff officers had 
been like him, the infantry would have had no 
grounds for complaint ; he always did his best for 
us in every way, and made everything as easy as 
- possible for battalions. 

In May the Brigade Horse Show was held, and 
resulted in a great triumph for Hasleham and his. 
transport as they carried off three first prizes, two 
seconds, and two thirds. We were hardly surprised 
when we won the event for loaded Lewis Gun mules, 
Carter having worked his mens’ fingers to the bone 
to get the required amount of ‘spit and polish.’ 
Hasleham thoroughly deserved his success, as his 
untiring energy, backed up by Sergt. Miles’s 
strident voice had kept the transport at a very high 
state of efficiency, as they proved in the advance 
very soon afterwards. The Colonel went off for a 
jaunt to Athens during the month, and we believe 
that he thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

By this time the weather was hot, and we had 
got back to our jolly old mosquito nets and Balkan 
bowlers (topees), and to the never-ending joys of 
‘ Kill that fly ’ campaign, in which the one and only 
Corpl. A. Brooks delighted, and which he and his 
satellites carried out with very great persistence 
and success. 

We also had spine pads this year; an additional 
preventative against malaria, so the doctors said : 
I only found them additionally heating to an already 
over-heated body, though, as ‘orders is orders’ 
I recommended them enthusiastically to all and 
sundry. : 

About the middle of May Wheeler returned from 
leave, but not to us, to our great loss; for he was. 
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given command of the 11th Worcestershire Regiment 
(a Battalion of the Brigade). 

Merrie, following in Riley’s footsteps, also forsook 
the Battalion and went to Brigade for instruction in 
staff duties, and I took over the Adjutancy. 

For the information of those who don’t knov, 
I may remark that being Adjutant is not so easy 
as it sounds. You have to work whether you like 
it or not, and generally there is a good deal of work 
to be done. Still, few young Adjutants have had 
such luck as I did, in having a Colonel who did all 
he could for you and made the job easy by his never- 
failing help and encouragement. 

The authorities now brought forward a nice 
little scheme which involved the Battalion in a raid 
on Piton des Mitrailleuses—or Machine Gun 
Hill. Now this was not the place of all places which 
I should have chosen to spend the night on, and I 
wasn’t a bit sorry when the ‘stunt’ was called off 
and they decided to cut wire and bombard the enemy 
trenches and do a little outpost snatching instead. 

A Battalion raid on the Mitrailleuses would have 
been a second Petit Couronné, and that was not 
a pleasant thought. Of course Ker (who had 
returned from leave and was now Lewis Gun Officer 
and Intelligence Officer) thoroughly enjoyed himself 
bossing battery and brigade commanders who were 
battering the enemy’s defences: in fact, wild 
rumour had it that one morning he concentrated 
the whole of the Divisional Artillery to cut one 
‘barb’ off the wire to make the gap look neater ! 
As a sort of round-off to the artillery performance, 
D Company was ordered to send out a raiding party 
under Turner and Hodson to Four Tree Hill, a well- 
known Bulgar outpost. The Bulgar, as usual,* ran 


* It is hardly fair either to ourselves or the Bulgar not to state in 
general that he was one of the most stubborn opponents one could meet. 
The function of these outposts was simply to give warning of the approach 
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before we could get near him, but Pte. Lane managed 
to intercept one of them and bring him back. For 
this Lane got the M.M. All this activity was to assist 
the French and Greeks on the other side of the Vardar, 

where the Greek troops brought off a very fine 
attack on the Skra di Legen, a trench system 
west of Guevgeuli, capturing the position and 
1,200 prisoners. 

The Bulgar Battalions detailed for the counter- 
attack mutinied and refused to go into the fight. 
The Bulgar morale in many units at this time was 
very bad, a fact which both Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff comment on, and which, coupled with our per- 
sistent attacks all along the front, evidently caused 
the Great General Staff much anxiety. 

We, too, were getting first-hand evidence of 
this, as we had a steady stream of deserters in from 
the 39th Regiment opposite us. 

Our next joy was siting and making a new outpost 
line in front of L and M sectors. 

Our part of the new line, which ran from the 
Vardar, through Macukovo to the left of the L 
sector line was dug with slits for the sentry groups 
and wired with a belt of single apron fence, 800 
yards long, in one night, a job of which we were very 
proud. The occupation of this line was a necessary 
evil: evil because it meant harder work and a 
considerable strain on the men; necessary because 
No Man’s Land was too broad in these sectors. It 
was very unpleasant at night owing to mosquitoes 
which attacked one in thousands on the low ground. 
A sentry going on duty would have attracted con- 


of our patrols, and this part of their réle they certainly did, and that so 
effectively that the snatching of a prisoner from them was a very difficult 
operation. The true Bulgar, as distinct from the man of doubtful 
nationality conscripted by the Bulgar, earned our respect both by his 
fighting qualities and by his rigid respect of the Red Cross. Even though 
his morale was beginning to break about this time, he was still capable of 
a@ very stubborn resistance, as our 22nd Division found in September, 
1918, in its efforts to capture the Pip Ridge. [Ed.] 
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siderable attention in Piccadilly, say, with his face 
smeared with a pungent ointment, his hands encased 
in large gloves and a veil over his face and ‘tin’ hat, 
looking more like an amateur bee-keeper than 
anything else. | 

The Bulgar was very mystified by this new line 
of ours, and paid it several visits, all of which were 
repelled easily except when a B Company post was 
unfortunately ambushed, the N.C.O. in Charge 
(Corpl. Measy) being killed, and one man captured. 

But we kept No Man’s Land clear of Bulgars 
except for an occasional party who got out by day 
unobserved, as was possible for them but not for 
us: and Hutchins and his merry band of Scouts 
made Macukovo no fit place for a peace-loving 
Bulgar. 

Towards the end of June we got seven officers 
from the 3rd Battalion, a welcome reinforcement, 
as we were short of officers. All things considered, 
we were having a very good time; things were 
warming up all round and the feeling of stagnation 
was not so heavy on us. We were having plenty of 
raids and patrols and an enormous lot of digging 
and wiring ; the beer supply from Salonica was more 
frequent, the mails were regular, and the Bulgar 
ammunition dumps seemed to be diminishing. 

A most furious Company Football Competition 
was played whilst we were out of the line at Smol 
Hill. Players and spectators both showed great 
enthusiasm in spite of the heat; the transport 
and D Company were, I think, the two best teams. 

Smol Hill (the reserve camp for M sector) was 
very dear to us, and we passed many pleasant days 
in our wattle and daub huts. 

Wattle and daub was one of the year’s fashions 
with the authorities and I seemed for ever to be 
writing ‘chits’ about the construction of these 
huts of mud and reeds. 
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It was on Smol Hill, too, that Corpl.: George 
Taylor, the Headquarters Mess cook, made his 
famous kitchen range; certainly it was the most 
up-to-date thing in those parts, with boilers for 
hot water and every conceivable gadget that a 
range requires, and the whole thing was made of 
tins ; biscuit tins, milk tins, oil tins, every sort of 
tin; it was some effort. There was a feeling of 
rest and peace about Smol Hill that you rarely got 
anywhere else; for one thing, by reason of com- 
plexities of the ground and slight errors in the Bulgar 
maps we never got shelled ; then, too, you couldn’t 
see the front line; but, looking south, you gazed 
over the broad expanse of the Vardar plain right 
down to the marshes by Salonica, with the sea 
shimmering beyond, and Olympus towering in the 
background ; and to the west rose the Florina 
range, with the mountains of Serbia, still snow- 
capped in early summer, looming, grey and cold, 
in the distance; whilst to the East you looked 
across to the scarred and rugged mass of the Krusha- 
Balkans. 

Yes, Smol Hill was a jolly place in summer ; 
the Company camps were comfortable and the men 
had plenty of room in which to move about, and 
heaps of water for washing; whilst in the white 
flyproof cook-houses the Battalion cooks really got 
a Chance to show what they could do. 

At the end of July we had several changes, 
Bartlett, Gibson and the Padre all going on leave ; 
Charles Ker took over B Company and Turner got 
D; then at the beginning of August the Colonel 
went, leaving Martin in command, Peirson as 
Second in Command, and Boissier O.C. A Company. 
August was a very strenuous month, as we were in 
the line the whole time (L sector). 

The great disadvantage in L sector, at least as 
far as Battalion Headquarter Officers were concerned, 
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was the enormous distances which had to be tra- 
versed to get round the line. 

There was a happy little spot known, officially, 
as A.L.4., locally as‘ the Fort.’ This outlying redoubt 
had a garrison of two platoons, and was the Bulgar’s 
favourite retaliation point; it consisted of a re- 
doubt dug in a small rise in the ground about 
600 yards in front of our original main line and con- 
nected with it by a long and very exposed communi- 
cation trench. Life could be made very miserable 
in the Fort if the Bulgar gunners so wished, or if 
their livers were out of order. 

In front of the Fort was the outpost line ; Petit 
Piton, Double Hill and a couple of small posts 
connecting us with the Battalions on our flanks. 

By the time you had walked round the whole 
line, and got back to Battalion H.Q., you had done a 
very decent little route march, as the H.Q. runners 
will doubtless remember. 

Battalion Headquarters were at Mamelon Noir, 
a most luxurious spot we thought it ; fitted up with 
beautiful, airy, flyproof, bomb-proof, every mortal- 
thing-proof dugouts, it made an ideal Headquarters, 
and the kind old Bulgar never seemed to know of its 
existence, which, after our horrid times in M sector 
Headquarters, was a happy relief. Yes, in the next 
war, give me Mamelon Noir and I shall be happy. 
However, in spite of this ideal home-from-home, we 
worked very hard during August ;_ there were secret 
preparations for a raid; there were everlasting 
small stunts; there was a great increase in office 
work ; and there was besides, the knowledge of 
what was to come after—the attempt to break 
through. And with this knowledge came the many 
speculations as to what we should have to do in the 
final act. 

We were now testing the enemy’s strength in 
real earnest, and all along the line many patrols 
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went out each night to ascertain the exact position 
of the frequently-moved Bulgar outposts, the exact 
location of his various barrages, and to study the 
ground very thoroughly. We devised a somewhat 
elaborate trap on Grand Piton, a hill in No Man’s 
Land, but in spite of Hodson’s many vigils we could 
not get the wily Bulgar to walk into our parlour. 

The raid which we were to carry out at the end 
of the month was prepared for in every detail, and 
it really was rather a triumph of organisation, 
though the dénouement was not what was intended. 
The C.O. and I hit on a new way of getting the 
raiding party out of our lines; by studying the 
Bulgar barrages very carefully we decided to use 
the low ground east of A.L.4. instead of the usual 
practice of making the Fort the jumping-off place. 
This enabled us to get travois* right out to the out- 
post wire, thus reducing the burden on the stretcher- 
bearers very considerably. 

After some deliberation we decided to use A 
Company for the raid, and they were withdrawn 
from the line about a week beforehand and practised 
in their work from the Reserve Company’s camp. 

The raid was to take place on the 29th, and un- 
fortunately there was a high wind on that day, 
which completely spoiled the shooting of a battery 
of 6-in. howitzers firing in enfilade, so that, in spite of 
all the efforts of the gunners and Ker, who was 
doing /zaison with them, the wire was not properly 
cut by 6 p.m. 

However, A Company went out under Boissier 
about 9 p.m. 

About an hour later, from the Battalion Com- 
mand Post in L 2, we heard a sudden outbreak of 

* Travois were stretchers slung on two long shafts carried by a mule, 
the free ends trailing on the bumpy ground behind. Owing to the absence 
of even tolerable roads, this method of conveyance of the wounded was 


often the only one possible. Provided the attendant stretcher-bearer and 
driver were careful, it was not as uncomfortable as might beimagined. [Ed.] 
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machine-gun fire, and thought that they had been 
spotted before entering the enemy’s trenches at 
Mac. JD, the objective of the raiding party. 

What had actually occurred was that Boissier 
and his Company had run into a strong Bulgar 
party who were out to raid A.K.6., the left post of 
the Battalion on our right (10th Devons). The A 
Company Lewis guns got going in no time, and 
dispersed the enemy with casualties, among them 
two cadet officers. We also took two prisoners. 

As the element of surprise was thus lost, A Com- 
pany were ordered to return, communication by 
lamp having been established between the raiding 
party and the Battalion Command Post. 

Both the Corps and Divisional Commanders 
expressed themselves as very pleased with the way 
Boissier had handled his men, and at the prompt- 
ness with which the Lewis gunners had got into 
action. 

The Bulgar put down a very heavy barrage on 
Petit Piton and A.L.4., which would have caused 
A Company great loss had they used that way for 
their return instead of the route through L 2 which 
the C.O. had discovered. 

The next night we were relieved and the llth 
Worcesters made an attempt to raid the same place, 
but unsuccessfully. 

Raiding was no easy matter in those sectors 
where you had to cross more than a thousand yards 
of broken country to get to the enemy’s line ; and 
unless special flanking parties were established, 
your flanks were in the air; and your chance of 
getting a badly wounded man back was very small. 

Movement of a formed body across this ground 
was very difficult, and the maintenance of direction 
was far from being a simple matter. If the party 
did get safely across, it had to wriggle up a steep 
and rocky slope to reach the enemy wire. 
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Consequently, it was very easy for a raid to 
misfire before it reached its objective, and even 
if it was successful, the return journey was sure to 
be very unpleasant owing to the Bulgar barrages 
which were extremely well placed and generally 
unavoidable. | 

Frequent raids by our Brigade and by the 27th 
Division, recently arrived from the comparative 
calm of the Struma front, made the Bulgar very 
apprehensive. Some of our Companies were sent 
to the west side of Vardar to erect dummy camps, 
and the sequel showed that we were successful 
in hiding our final plans from the Bulgar. 

By this time the Bulgar was full of alarm as to 
our intentions, and anticipating, for various reasons, 
a thrust up the Vardar Valley, he began to mass 
troops and guns on that sector and feel our strength. 

The first fortnight of the month of September 
we were out of the line and the time was spent in 
earnest preparation for the coming advance. 

Equipment was overhauled and deficiencies made 
up and the thousand other necessary things done 
or forgotten, but I think we remembered most 
things in the end. 

Ker and I flitted down to Salonica for a 
last drink at Floca’s, a last dinner at the French 
Club, and a sail on the harbour, where he always 
succeeded in putting the wind up the Greek boatman. 

Probably other people in earlier chapters have 
dilated on the pleasures of ‘Salonique’ ; they were 
weird and wonderful. ‘I don’t think I should care 
about them now, having seen London again, but in 
those days after months of the line two days in 
Salonica seemed perfect heaven in spite of its smells 
and excessive prices and other disagreeable details: 
and the French Club certainly gave you a wonderful 
dinner and good champagne, which was generally 
followed by the White Tower and terrible beer. 
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However, two days and it was all over, and we 
were back on Smol Hill with war and rumours oi 
more war rumbling loudly in our ears. We had 
our pessimists over this advance, who roundly swore 
that as we had failed before, so should we fail again, 
and so forth, but some of us foresaw that this was 
indeed ‘ The Day,’ and that before long the dreary 
time of wearing down and waiting would be over, 
and that the dawn was really showing through the 
gray clouds of the night. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ADVANCE AND BREAK-THROUGH. 
SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1918. 


CAPTAIN A. T. W. STUKELEY, M.C. 


On the 30th of August, 1918, the Battalion came 
out of the line and went back to Smol Hill for the 
last time. . 

On the Ist of September, on the other side of the 
Vardar, the Hants and Gloucesters of the 27th 
Division attacked and captured some outpost posi- 
tions immediately south of Guevgueli. It was now 
ascertained that the enemy was bringing up reserves 
into this sector, evidently fearing an attack up the 
Vardar Valley. 

A heavy and almost continuous bombardment 
was kept up on the whole of the XII Corps Front.* | 
About the 8th September a Hellenic Corps, on the 
Struma, made a demonstration and pushed forward 
their line in some places. 

On the 15th September the Franco-Serbian | 
armies started the main attack at Dobropolje, 30 
miles west of the Vardar, and after hard fighting 
defeated the enemy and commenced to drive a wedge 
into his line. Next day, according to plan, the XII 
Corps began to concentrate for an advance. 

The dispositions of the 78th Infantry Brigade 


* The XII. Corps (Lieut.-General Sir H. F. M. Wilson), held from 
Lake Doiran to a point five miles west of the Vardar. The order of 
battle was as follows: 22nd Division (Major-General J. Duncan), Lake 
Doiran to Pip Ridge, inclusive; 26th Division (Major-General A. Gay), 
Pip Ridge (exclusive) to Vardar; 27th Division (Major-General G. F. 
Forestier-Walker), Vardar to point of liaison with French. 
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Brig.-General G. H. F. Wingate), were now as 
follows: The 11th Worcesters held the whole of the 
Brigade Sector; we were in L sector, ready to 
advance, and the 7th Royal Berks in M sector ; 

all regimental transport was concentrated in ravines 
just behind the front line, together with the Brigade 
M.G. Company and Trench Mortar Battery. 

On our right was the 79th Infantry Brigade. The 
27th Division, on the west of the Vardar, was in 
the same state of readiness as the rest of the Corps. 

On the 18th, at dawn, the 22nd Division (re- 
inforced by the 77th Infantry Brigade and most of 
the artillery of the 26th Division) together with two 
Hellenic Divisions and one French Regiment, 
launched an attack from Doiran to the Pip Ridge, 
after a terrific artillery preparation.!. Very severe 
fighting went on all day with varying success. On 
the right the Greeks advanced over 1,000 yards, 
and took and held Doiran Town, at the same time 
cutting off Petit Couronné, which thus at last 
fell into the hands of the Allies. On the left the 
Brigades of the 22nd Division were mowed down by 
a tremendous barrage and machine-gun fire from the 
impregnable positions of the Pip Ridge, and were 
unable to make good any of the key objectives on 
the ridge itself. 

About dawn on the 19th another simultaneous 
attack was launched on the same front, but 
once more the Bulgar defence of the Pip Ridge 
was too much for our worn-out troops. While the 
Greeks continued their progress on the west edge 
of the lake, the Colonel and a few survivors of the 
7th South Wales Borderers actually got inside the 
inner wire of Grand Couronné, having passed 
through the 77th Infantry Brigade, which had been 

1 The 79th Infantry Brigade, attacked Flat Iron, White Scar Hills, 
about 1,000 yards to the west of the Pip Ridge. At first successful, they 


were eventually forced by an overwhleming artillery bombardment to 
return to our lines. 
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almost wiped out in a magnificently sustained assault 
on the Tongue. 

All this, however, was rendered more or less 
ineffective by the failure of the 22nd Division to 
retain the hold it got of the greater part of the Pip 
Ridge. 

It was a superb effort made under difficult con- 
ditions and effectively prevented the Bulgars from 
sending any reserves to their right, where the Serbians 
were hourly exploiting their success. 

At about 6 p.m. on the 20th we received orders 
to resume normal dispositions. Accordingly the 
Battalion took over M sector; the Worcesters went 
into L sector, and the Berkshires back to Smol Hill, 
while the transport returned to their permanent 
lines. 

The morning of the 21st was thick with a heavy 
heat haze, which precluded all chance of observation. 
At 2 p.m. the C.O. got orders to go to Brigade Head- 
quarters. About 3.30 p.m. the Brigade rang up and 
said that news had just come through that the French . 
-and Serbians had broken the Second Bulgar Army, 
and that Serbian cavalry were threatening the rear 
of the XIth Bulgar Division, which was on the west 
of the Vardar, opposite our 27th Division, and that 
a low-flying ‘plane reported that the IXth Bulgar 
Division was blowing up its dumps as if preparatory 
to a retirement, and that the roads were thick with 
retreating troops. 

A patrol, 1 officer (Lieut. Astill) and 30 other 
ranks of C Company, was immediately sent out with 
orders to try to get into the enemy's front line to 
test his strength. | 

At about 4 p.m. the C.O. returned, saw Company 
Commanders, and made preparations for an immedI- 
ate advance. Hasleham was ordered to send up 
First Line Transport at once. 

At 7 p.m. the C.O. decided to send out the re- 
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mainder of C Company, though no report had been 
received from the patrol. By this time it was dark, 
and everywhere behind the Bulgar line ammunition 
dumps and other stores were blazing. 

At 7.30 p.m. the visual station with Head- 
quarters, reported that someone was trying to signal 
from the Dome. Afterwards this turned out to be 
our patrol who had aligned their lamp on the 
wrong hill. 

Brigade ordered us to move out with the whole 
Battalion. 

At first Battalion Headquarters was established 
on Machine Gun Hull, but after a brief ex- 
amination of the situation it was decided to push 
C Company out as outposts, A and D Companies 
forming the main line from the Dome to the Vardar, 
with Battalion Headquarters on the Dome and B 
Company in reserve behind Machine Gun Hill. The 
11th Worcesters were on our right and the Berkshires 
still in our own lines in reserve. 


It was an almost unbelievable situation, to be 
occupying these strong positions without firing a 
shot; and the whole affair was rendered more 
weird by the rumble of the explosions, the fires in 
the distance and the salvoes of our Heavies shrieking 
overhead. | 


The enemy’s retirement must have been very 
hasty as we found candles burning in several of the 
dugouts. The thick haze which prevailed all day, 
together with the natural advantages of the ground, 
had enabled the Bulgars to effect this retreat 
unobserved. 

A rapid and energetic pursuit was out of the 
question, for we had not got the men. The 22nd 
Division was shattered by the fighting of the 18th 
and 19th, and with them the 77th Brigade; so 
that only our own Brigade and the 79th Brigade 
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were left, more or less intact, on the whole front 
between the Vardar and Lake Doiran.* 

At dawn on the 22nd, after a wretched night 
amongst the swarms of fleas, the C.O. and I recon- 
noitred the country in front of us. Several platoons 
were then pushed forward to commanding positions 
on the Bogorodica road : however, shortly after this 
Brigade gave orders that no forward movements 
were to be made. We therefore remained in our 
positions until 2 p.m., when we followed the Berk- 
shires into Begorodica, where we bivouacked for 
the night, the Berkshires supplying the outposts, and 
the Worcesters occupying Stojakovo to our right, 
where they came under desultory artillery fire. 

Next morning (23rd September) the Brigade 
group started off at 6 a.m., the Battalion with a 
battery of R.F.A. being the advance guard. It was 
intensely hot, and the march was very trying for 
the men. About 2 p.m. we arrived at Cernica and 
took up an outpost position with one Company 
(D Company). Two or three Bulgar stragglers 
were captured in the village by B Company, and one 
of our patrols came under long-range M.G. fire. 

Corpl. Smith, of D Company, with a small 
patrol, pushed into a small village three miles in 
front of our ourposts, and found three British 
officers who had been wounded and captured on 
the 16th September, and abandoned by the Bulgars 
in their rapid retirement. The patrol managed to 
bring one of the officers back, and the following 
day we recovered the other two, who were being 
carefully tended by Serbian villagers. 

The Worcesters arrived at 5 p.m. and took over 
the outposts for the night. 

The 24th was destined to be a most hectic day, 
though we little suspected this when we engaged 
in a sketchy bath and breakfast at 4 a.m. 


* The 28th Division was in general reserve a few miles south of Lake 
Doiran. [EFd.]. 
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The Worcesters and ourselves started off 
together ; the Battalion moved in two columns, 
A and C on the right, under Capt. Peirson, and 
B and D with Battalion Headquarters on the left. 

The Worcesters moved forward at the same 
time, covering the ground between us and the 
Vardar. 

All that we knew of the situation was that the 
27th Division was advancing on the other side of 
the Vardar, but had not got on so far as we had. 
On our right, in the Bogdanci Hills, near 
Kasanduli, was the 79th Brigade, with whom our 
right column was ordered to get in touch. The 
Lothians and Border Horse reported the enemy to 
be in force on the Valandovo Plain. 

After crossing a range of low hills we came to an 
open plain, passing through the first inhabited 
villages of Serbia. Then we turned half right and 
advanced through Valandovo, above which towered 
the range of mountains forming the Serbian-Bulgar 
frontier. Band DCompanies very soon came under 
shell-fire and had to open out, finally occupying an 
extended line along the Hudovo-Cestovo Railway, 
with the Worcesters on their left. 

A and C Companies had a wearisome march over 
the hills, and did not turn up until about 2 p.m. 

Meanwhile the Lothians and Border Horse 
entered Valandovo, but retired at a gallop, having 
met with a hot rifle and machine gun fire. The 
Bulgar Artillery now became active and shelled 
B and D Companies pretty continuously, but without 
causing any casualties, though a battalion of the 
79th Brigade on our right suffered rather heavily 
while deploying outside Cestovo. 

About 4 p.m. I went back to Brigade Head- 
quarters at Mravinca and got orders to push on 
through Valandovo and occupy the foothills beyond 
the varees but I could get no information as to the 
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estimated strength of the enemy or as to the situation 
on our right. 

A and D Companies, in small columns led the way, 
and met with little opposition. B and D followed 
and were badly shelled by an enemy field battery 
that was perched on the top of the Belesh, until one 
of our ‘planes dropped a bomb into the middle of 
the guns and silenced them. We then established 
an outpost line on the foothills and got into touch 
with the Worcesters, who were occupying Piravo 
(to our left), after which as it was getting dark, the 
men not on duty set about getting a meal, having 
had nothing since breakfast. 

About 8 p.m. Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Dene, (7th 
R. Berks) arrived with orders from Brigade that the 
Battalion, followed by the R. Berks and Worcesters, 
was to move at once, and with a local guide, go 
over the mountain range in front of us by a goat- 
track. Finally, we were to reach Izlis—the nearest 
village in Bulgaria—by dawn. We were not too 
delighted at the prospect, as the mountains in front 
rose up steeply to over 4,000 feet ; we did not know 
what the enemy forces in front of us were or how 
they were holding the top. However, we swallowed 
what food we could, concentrated the Battalion, and 
moved off with the R. Berks, all pack transport 
and a section of Vickers guns following us. That 
march will not readily be forgotten by anyone who 
took part in it. The track was indistinguishable in 
most places, and the whole column moved in single 
file, up and up, with precipitous heights towering 
above us and always the pleasing uncertainty as to 
whether a machine gun would open fire on us as we 
negotiated each corner of our winding way. 

The moon was bright when, at about half an 
hour after midnight, we reached an open plateau 
between twin heights, Fortin Serbe and Fortin 
Bulgare. The men were all dog tired after the 
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exhausting scramble of the past three hours, but 
to those who were aware of the fact there was con- 
solation in the knowledge that we were the first 
troops to enter the enemy's territory.* 

B Company were pushed out as outposts and C 
Company employed as patrols to endeavour to get 
touch, while the remainder of the two Battalions 
slept where they lay. Soon afterwards the two 
Companies decided to send a strong patrol down the 
bottle-necked gorge which led out of the pass into 
Izlis. This was done and Colonel Dene and Major 
Martin followed the patrol while I and Dale—the 
Adjutant of the R. Berks—went back to form up our 
Battalions and bring up the transport which had 
somehow got up to the top, though how Hamilton 
got the mules up that track will always be a puzzle. 

After getting word that all was clear, we moved 
down the gorge. On our right were three very 
commanding peaks known as Les Trois Pyramides. 

We had arrived at the end of the gorge just as 
dawn was breaking, and we halted about half a 
mile short of Izlis to reform in column of route. 
The C.O. and I had just mounted and were riding 
along the Companies when a sharp burst of machine- 
gun fire opened from one of the Pyramides. The 
R. Berks, who were on the exposed flank, faced 
round and rapidly extended ; we deployed behind 
them and lined a bank along the track which led to 
the village. We managed to get all the mules 
into a narrow little ravine which ran down from the 
pass towards Izlis, and which afforded a little cover. 


The enemy machine-guns were very skilfully 


* General Milne’s dispatch, in which the Derbyshire Yeomanry were | 
credited with being first over the frontier, would appear to be incorrect, 
as the Yeomanry did not enter Bulgaria until after dawn (about 5 a.m.) 
on September 25th. This means that the Battalion was the first British 
unit to recross the Serbian frontier in August, 1916, at the taking of Horse- 


shoe Hill, and to enter Buigaria in this final phase of the campaign. 
: : PA T.WS] 
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placed.1. We found it impossible to move without 
drawing fire. We tried frontal attacks, hoping to 
rush the position, but we found this too costly im 
the face of well-aimed machine-gun fire, especially 
as we had to move up a very steep slope without 
cover. A Company made a fine attempt to get 
round the enemy’s left flank, but were pulled up by 
a murderous fire. Our Vickers guns were of little 
use, as their ammunition soon ran out. The C.O. 
soon saw the futility of attacking, and got the Com- 
panies under what cover we could find, though 
not before we had got a good many casualties,? in- 
cluding Barr, of C Company. We then set to work 
to keep the Bulgar‘fire down with Lewis guns. Ker, 
with the four B Company guns did splendid shoot- 
ing at about 1,000 yards, and from what we picked 
up afterwards from the enemy, he knocked out 
four of the Bulgar guns. The Worcesters, who were 
the rear battalion of the Brigade and who did not 
reach the plateau until dawn, had also been held up 
suffering heavily, as they were not expecting any 
opposition. Amongst their casualties (badly 
wounded) was Lieut.-Colonel C. Wheeler, our late 
Second in Command. 

It is a difficult situation to describe, but the 
Bulgar had us in a nasty position, and the only thing 
we could do was to stay where we were and do what 
damage we could without unduly exposing ourselves. 
The enemy shooting was extraordinarily good, and 
all movement on our part was very quickly fired on. 
On the top of this it must be remembered that we 
had been on the move for over 24 hours with very 
little food, and were now compelled to lie in a blazing 
sun without shade or water, which was the worst 


1 We learned afterwards from Bulgars who had been there that they had 
sixteen machine guns and about 200 men. They did not expect us to 
come over the pass by night, and were surprised to see us when dawn broke. 

[Ed.] 

2 It was almost entirely due to the personal] exertions of Major Fraser, 
R.A.M.C., of the 79th Field Ambulance, that the casualties of the Brigade 
were cleared on the evening of the action. Every stretcher case had to 
be man-handled two miles down a precipitous path. (See page 66.) 
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thing possible for a malaria-stricken crowd such as 
we, for the most part, were. However relief came 
at last. About 3 p.m. one of our Howitzers got 
active, and the Greeks began to get round the enemy’s 
rear, thus inducing the Bulgars to decamp. 

Two Companies of the R. Berks were despatched 
in pursuit, but they lost touch and remained out as 
outposts. That we did not suffer more casualties 
than we did was entirely due to Major Martin. Our 
M.O. (Capt. Beaumont) seemed supremely happy all 
the time, and despite the fact that his temporary 
aid-post was exposed to the enemy’s fire, he walked 
about attending wounded as 1f machine-gun bullets 
were no more troublesome than Ties. 

As may be imagined those of us not on duty 
slept very soundly that night, the only disturbance 
being Hasleham’s arrival with the rations, which 
he got up by some miracle known only to himself. 
All through the advance he proved a_ wizard, 
especially when there were particular difficulties. 

The next day (26th September) the rest of the 
Brigade group joined us at Izlis, and we cut across 
country to the Kosturino road, along which the 
whole Division was pouring post haste towards 
Pechevo. I met the C.R.A., 26th Division, who told 
me that some Bulgar delegates had just gone through 
with a white flag. We slept that night at Popcevo, 
and next day marched through Strumnica and 
bivouacked in a village just outside. 

There we stayed for twelve hours, washing 
thoroughly and feeding in luxuriant ease. Vege- 
tables, eggs and chickens were plentiful, and we all 
enjoyed ourselves thoroughly—though malaria and 
Spanish influenza were beginning to take their toll, 
many collapsing who had survived the three previous 
years. The journey down to the base even by 
hospital train was a very trying one, and poor 
Hulm, on his way home for leave, died about this 
time, much to our regret. 
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On the 28th we started off about 2 p.m. as 
advance-guard to the Brigade, and with a battery 
of field artillery marched across the Strumnica 
Plain, the only exciting incident being a tomato- 
field which Simmonds (the Battery Commander) 
and I visited. We got to Jeni Mahale about 7 
p.m., and took over an outpost line from the Lothians 
and Border Horse. All night the enemy artillery 
was very active, especially to our right, where the 
Greeks were in close touch with the enemy. 

We remained in our position until 5 p.m. on the 
29th, when the Brigade got orders to move to the 
right preparatory to supporting the 79th Brigade 
in forcing the pass above Hamzali and thus turning 
the enemy’s right. 

As soon as the Brigade group started off we were 
heavily shelled, and had to open out. Then we 
got orders to make for Canakcelli, a village about 
two miles west of Hamzali. I galloped on ahead 
and, with Wootten, collected all the men of the 
village and shut them up under guard to prevent 
them conveying information to the enemy. 

The Battalion was badly shelled when entering 
the village, but as all Companies were opened out, 
we suffered no casualties. 

We bivouacked that night in ravines north of 
the village under the foothills. All night a furious 
artillery fire was kept up on both sides, the Greeks, 
supported by our artillery, being heavily engaged at 
Yenikeuj by a strongly-entrenched Bulgar rearguard. 

About midnight an orderly from Brigade 
woke me up with orders. We were to be ready to 
move at 6 a.m. and. follow the 79th Brigade up 
the Hamzali Pass. It appeared that this Brigade 
had had a fairly bad time at their first attempt to 
force this pass. 

We were up and ready to move by 6 in the 
morning, but no orders came until about 7.30, when 
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a breathless mounted orderly arrived with the news 
that hostilities with Bulgaria would cease from noon 
that day, September 30th. Hamilton and I dashed 
for our ponies and rode round the Companies, where 
the news was received with great enthusiasm. The 
utter peace which we felt that day is hard to de- 
scribe, but I do not think that any of us realised 
that, for a time, at any rate, we had finished with 
iighting. 

The next day we heard that the 26th Division 
had been selected to form the British part of the 
Allied Army of Occupation, and we began to march 
towards Sofia. We marched down the Strumnica 
Valley to Petritz, and then up the Struma to 
Slatino, mostly through barren and uninteresting 
country, the only remarkable feature being the 
Kresna Defile, where our airmen had wrought 
appalling havoc on the routed enemy, the results of 
which were still plainly visible as we passed. 

At Slatino plans were changed and the Division 
‘hastily entrained and swung down to Mustafa 
Pasha on the Turkish frontier. From this place, 
but for the deadly ravages of influenza, we might 
have taken Adrianople. True, we had no artillery 
with us and no transport, but the scheme was nearly 
put into execution, and who knows but that it might 
have come off. 

Our share in the advance was not, on the whole, 
very thrilling ; we did not have much hard fighting, 
but we marched, and marched hard. Considering 
that since August, 1916, the Battalion had never 
been further back than its field-guns except for very 
brief periods: considering that the majority of the 
men were totally unfitted for marching on account 
of malaria (and later on through influenza) and that 
they were often on half rations, it is impossible to 
say too much for those who went through all that 
very trying march. 
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Many men dropped as they marched, and others 
became seriously ill through holding on long after 
their strength had been taxed to the utmost. 

It would be invidious to mention names, so let 
it suffice to say that the whole Battalion did magni- 
ficently and worthily, lived up to the great Light 
Infantry tradition. 

The total distance covered by the Division on the 
line of march from the night of the 21/22 September, 
when we left our trenches, to the 15th October, 
when we entrained at Slatino, was 273 kilometres : 
we did not march continuously, and of course the 
greater part was done in October, after the Armistice 
with Bulgaria ; but taking into account the nature 
of the country—the state of the roads, and the 
weather—it was not a bad achievement for a 
Division. | 

We spent three weeks on the Turkish frontier— 
three wretched weeks of cold, damp and influenza, 
camped in a swamp, with short rations, and no 
warm clothing, and only bivouac sheets, and I don’t 
think any of us will ever have happy recollections 
of Mustafa Pasha. 

After this we entrained and travelled up to 
Rustchuk to form part of the Army of the Danube : 
that journey was another experience that most of us 
will not want to repeat: it took four days, and it 
was bitterly cold the whole time. 

However, on our arrival we felt happy at last, 
for the Battalion were in billets—a large school for 
the men and various odd places for the officers— 
we all had a roof over our heads. To most of us 
it was a great novelty to be in a town again; to 
see shops and civilians (even Bulgars) after years 
on the barren hillsides of Macedonia. Rustchuk is 
in reality a pretty miserable place—but to us it 
seemed nearly as good as being in London again. 
The great attraction of the place was a tea-shop, 
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where tea with very sickly cakes was procurable at 
an appalling price. 

However, all the youth and beauty of the town 
were to be seen there, so the officers of the Division, 
from Generals downwards, frequented the _ local 
Rumpelmayers. We did not stay very long at 
Rustchuk ; the local situatiori made it necessary for 
troops to be more distributed, and it fell to our lot 
to go to Rasgrad, a small town midway between 
Rustchuk and Varna. 

Here we were on our own, and lords of everything. 
The townspeople and the local military authorities 
very soon understood that their business was to 
minister to our wants in all ways. On December 
3rd Colonel Villiers-Stuart rejoined from Sofia, 
to our great joy, though we were all sorry to lose 
Martin, who went off on leave shortly after the 
Colonel’s return. The Colonel had been acting as 
British Military Representative at Sofia. 

Our stay in Rasgrad was considerably spoilt 
by a recurrence of the influenza epidemic, which 
hit the transport very badly; and unfortunately 
three men died: they were buried in the church- 
yard with full military honours. | 

On December 17th we moved from Rasgrad to 
Varna, as the situation in the Dobrudja was 
becoming difficult, and it was evident that more 
troops would be needed there. 

The train which was supposed to have been made 
up at Rasgrad was nowhere to be seen, and I spent 
two hours on an engine collecting carriages and 
trucks wherever I could find them. On our arrival 
at Varna we were nearly minus the Colonel and 
Major Salkeld, as they had slept that night with 
a charcoal brazier in their carriage and were almost 
asphyxiated when I went in to see them in the 
morning. 

At Varna we really were in clover, for we 
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were billeted in a very large girl’s school. It was a 
magnificent building, and the men were very well 
off: the officers were billeted on the townspeople : 
some struck good billets, whilst others were not so 
fortunate. 

Varna is the chief port of Bulgaria, and is a fair- 
sized town, very finely situated, with a good harbour 
and a big salt-water inlet, which extends some miles 
inland. Some of us had good fun duck-shooting 
from a motor-boat on this water. 

To the men the great attraction was two cinemas 
—the first most of them had seen for several years. 

We took over the garrison duties here from the 
228th Brigade (Brig.-General Ross), but they were 
not very arduous. The Colonel and Major Salkeld 
and I attended a very swagger reception given at 
the Bulgar Naval and Military Club in honour of 
ourselves and the French. It struck one as rather 
ludicrous to see our late enemies standing stiffly to 
attention when our National Anthem was played. 
Thanks to Major Salkeld and Bonner (who had been 
appointed Foraging Officer) the men had thoroughly 
good Christmas dinners, with turkeys and geese. 

On the 26th December Ker took No. 2 Company 
over to Balcik* (a small town in the Dobrudja on 
the Black Sea), where they were required to assist 
in the establishment of the Rumanian civil 
authorities: this was no easy task, and as was 
ultimately proved, the whole Battalion was hardly 
strong enough to carry out the work, as will be told 
in the next chapter. 

The rest of us, in spite of frequent alarms and 
excitements as to moves in all directions, went on 
enjoying life in Varna: especially those of us who 
made friends with Bulgarian families. However, 
enough scandal has been talked on that subject. | 

On New Year’s Eve all the officers attended a 


* Balcik is shown as Baltchik on the map facing page 33. 
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civic function given in our honour; it was a most 
priceless affair, especially the efforts of some of us 
to find a language in which to converse with our 
hosts. 

Altogether, in spite of the little worries that 
are bound to occur everywhere, our time in Varna. 
was very happy; and so on the threshold of the 
year 1919, I take my leave, with many apologies to 
1918, to whose tale I have done so little justice. 


NoTEe.—Owing to the heavy casualties, all Battalions had been reorgan- 
ised on a Two Company establishment a month or so before the end of 
this year. [Ed.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE DOBRUDJA. 
DECEMBER, 1918.—MarcH, 1919. 


CapTAIN A. T. W. STUKELEY, M.C. 


[' might have been expected, the war being over, 
that little of excitement would come our way, 
and that nothing remained but to await transports to 
take away the parties for demobilisation. But this 
was not to be, and the first three months of 1919 
saw the Battalion engaged in experiences as stren- 
uous and exciting as any during the war. 

Fully to understand the nature of this task it is 
necessary to give briefly the previous history of 
the Dobrudja. 

This extremely fertile strip of land which lies 
to the North East of Bulgaria has for the last fifty 
years been a bone of contention between Rumania 
and Bulgaria. From the earliest days of Bulgar 
settlement south of the Danube the Dobrudja has 
been pre-eminently Bulgar. Right through the long 
centuries under the Turkish yoke it retained this 
character, and it was a very great disappointment 
to the Bulgar, when by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
after Turkey had been driven south by the Russians, 
the northern half of this Bulgar settlement was 
allotted to Rumania. | 

The Bulgar propagandist will produce document 
after document showing that Rumania in 1878, only 
with the greatest possible reluctance, signed this 
treaty, for by so doing they agreed to the cession of 
Bessarabia to Russia in exchange for the Northern 
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Dobrudja, to which they admitted they had ab- 
solutely no rightful claim. Time had done much 
to heal this wound, only for it to be reopened and 
made more grievous than ever, when by the Treaty 
of Bukharest, 1913, after Bulgaria’s overthrow in 
the second Balkan War, the southern half of the 
Dobrudja was also given to Rumania. 

It was the hope of regaining the Dobrudja and 
Macedonia that eventually enabled Ferdinand to 
pledge his country to the Central Powers in 
September, 1915, and in the space of four months it 
looked as if his policy had been the best for his 
country, both Macedonia and Dobrudja being com- 
pletely overrun by the Bulgars and their allies. 

The Germans gave the control of the Southern 
Dobrudja to the Bulgars, retaining the Northern half 
in their own hands. 

Great was the joy of the Bulgar when it appeared 
that the victorious Allies in their conditions granting 
the Armistice in September, 1918, did not intend to 
make the Bulgar withdraw from the Dobrudja. 

So certain is the Bulgar of the justice of his claim 
to the Dobrudja that he saw nothing unlikely in the 
idea that the Allies would allow defeated Bulgaria 
to retain part of the territory of one of the victorious 
Allies. 

When they discovered their mistake, their dis- 
appointment was all the more bitter, and it would 
have made it much easier for all concerned if the 
evacuation of the Dobrudja by the Bulgar had been 
one of the terms of the Armistice. 

When the intentions of the Allies were fully 
realised much agitation was started to persuade the 
Allies to leave the southern part of the Dobrudja 
to Bulgaria. 

But the French Military authorities were 
obdurate, and ordered that the Rumanian civil 
administration should be established forthwith under 
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Allied supervision. The 26th British Division which 
formed part of the Army of the Danube was selected 
for this duty and the 79th Brigade were sent to 
Tutrakan and Silistria, while the 78th Brigade (less 
the 7th Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry) went to 
Bazardjik (or Dobric, as the Bulgarscalledit). Finally, 
the Brigade finding the area allotted to them too 
large, asked for a company of the Battalion to be 
sent to Balcik,? a small town on the Black Sea. 
Accordingly, No. 2 Company, under Captain C. P. 
Ker, proceeded there on the 26th December. The 
task of establishing the Rumanian administration 
was not easy. Every small village had its Mayor, 
Schoolmaster, Priest, Gendarmerie, and numerous 
officials, and now the Bulgarian holders of these 
offices had to be replaced by Rumanians in the teeth 
of the bitter hostility of the inhabitants. 

To discuss the rights and wrongs of the case is 
not my intention: our orders were to instal the 
Rumanians, no matter what our private opinions 
might be ; and we soon found out that we could not 
rely in the very least on what either side told us. 
The Bulgarians cried out loudly of the atrocities of 
the Rumanians in 1913, whilst the Rumanians 
poured into our ears piteous tales of what the Bulgars 
had done in 1916 and 1917. He who listened was 
lost, for both sides were very quick to imagine that 
you favoured their cause, and before long you found 
yourself hopelessly compromised in the eyes of 
Superior Authority. As so often happens, only 
those on the spot could really understand the position 
of affairs, and much harm and unnecessary trouble 
was brought about by orders from otitside, which 
showed a complete lack of knowledge of the situation. 
No. 2 Company’s first job was to instal Rumanian 
gendarmes at a small village called Gjaur Sujutcuk.® 


*+ 2 Spelt as Dobritch and Baltchik in Map facing page 33. 
5 Situated just west of Cape Kaliakra. 
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To carry this out, Captain Ker sent Lieut. Under- 
wood with a strong party. This officer was met out- 
side the village by the whole of the inhabitants, 
women and children in front, all declaring that they 
preferred death at the hands of the British to life 
under Rumanian rule. Underwood, seeing that an 
entry could only be made by force, withdrew to 
Kavarna, which wehad already occupied, and awaited 
further instructions. On the matter being reported 
to 26th Division at Varna, they at once requested 
Colonel Villiers-Stuart to proceed to Balcik himself 
and clear up the affair. This he did after a great 
deal of argument with the head men of Gjaur Sujutcuk, 
and established a strong post of our men in the village 
to protect the gendarmes. After a few days’ stay 
in Balcik, it became evident to the Colonel that our 
area—a strip about ninety kilometres long and ten 
to twenty broad—could never be properly looked 
after without more troops: accordingly the Division 
gave orders that the whole Battalion should proceed 
to Balcik. 

The only communication between Varna and 
Balcik was by boat, and the only boat available for 
this service was a small tug named the Levsk1. 
However, by making many journeys for three days, 
it eventually got the Battalion and all our stores to 
Balcik. Arrived at Balcik our troubles were not 
over, as everything had to be landed in lhghters, 
which were brought to shore by a boat manned by 
a Bulgar crew, who were plainly unused to work, at 
all events, as we understood the word. However, 
after a short acquaintance with an English Quarter- 
master in the person of Harris, they showed signs of 
learning. 

The Battalion was now (about January 20th) 
distributed as follows :—Battalion Headquarters, 
No. 1 Company, and the Transport were at Balcik ; 
No. 2 Company was at Kavarna (about ten miles 
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from Balcik) with small posts at Gjaur Sujutcuk and 
Cape Kaliakra. Capt. Ker, who had been in Balcik 
all the time and understood the situation thoroughly, 
remained with Headquarters and Lieut. Turner 
took charge of No. 2 Company. 

As far as accommodation went, we were very well 
off in Balcik, which is quite a decent little town 
built on steeply-rising cliffs, and running down to a 
sheltered bay. Headquarters were in a good building 
dignified by the name of the Palais de Justice. The 
men had fairly good billets with plenty of room, while 
the officers all slept in different private houses, and 
most of us were comfortable. 

On the 25th January, to the great regret of the 
whole Battalion, Colonel Villiers-Stuart was recalled. 
He had commanded us for nearly two years, and in 
that time had endeared himself to all ranks by reason 
of his great personal charm and by the interest he 
showed in every officer and man under his command. 
His going was a very real loss to us. 

Up to this time, by reason chiefly of the many 
orders and counter-orders received from higher 
authority, no very great progress had been made 
in the task before us. Now, however, the situation 
becamemore clearly defined and we were able to pro- 
ceed with a definite scheme for the establishment of 
the Rumanian Administration throughout the whole 
area. 

Major R. E. Salkeld, who succeeded Colonel 
Villiers-Stuart in command, had had many years’ 
experience of administrative work in British East 
Africa, and his experience proved most useful. Capt. 
Ker was appointed Town-Major to deal with all 
matters between the Civil Authority (Rumanian) and 
ourselves, in so far as they did not involve the use 
oftroops. All other matters came to meas Adjutant. 
Hasleham was instructed to organise a mounted 
patrol, from his transport personnel, for use in the 
outlying places of our area. 
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One great difficulty which we were up against 
was the apparent impossibility of making the 
Rumanians realise that without us they were power- 
less, and that independent action on their part only 
hindered the ultimate completion of our task. 

Teke, a village some thirteen miles away, began 
to be troublesome, and Capt. C. A. Hutchins was 
sent there to quell the disturbance. On his arrival 
he found the Rumanian gendarmes besieged in the 
school by an angry mob among which were many 
women. He pushed his way through the crowd 
with his men, but no arguments availed, and, short 
of firing on the mob, there was nothing for it but to 
remain where he was and send back a report to 
Headquarters. We at once despatched Hasleham 
and a mounted patrol to his assistance. 

Hasleham, on arrival found matters had become 
more serious, as the mob had by this time begun to 
stone the school and its occupants. However, the 
mounted men soon broke up the crowd and dispersed 
them. 

Firing on an unarmed mob seemed brutal and 
un-English, but in the end it became necessary for 
orders to be issued that officers must fire in certain 
eventualities. Hutchins left a Sergeant and a small 
post in Teke to see to the good behaviour of the 
villagers and returned to Balcik. 

Simultaneously with this affair at Teke we sent 
2nd Lieut. Astill from Kavarna with a strong force 
to occupy Shabla preparatory to the arrival of the 
Rumanian officials in that village. This sort of work 
was extremely difficult for young and inexperienced - 
officers, for they had to deal with men who were up 
to every trick imaginable, and had little idea of 
keeping faith. 

Part of the Rumanian’ system, countenanced 
by our higher authority, was to make arrests whole- 
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sale of all Bulgars who in any way seemed to oppose 
the establishment of the new regime. These arrests 
had to be made by us, as at this time the Rumanian 
gendarmes were quite incapable of doing the work 
themselves without the most appalling disorder. 
However, this indiscriminate system of arrests was 
soon checked in our area by the issue of orders to the 
Liaison Officer, that when giving in names of persons 
whom the Rumanians wanted arrested, a full charge 
was to be preferred which would be thoroughly 
investigated by us at Balcik before we sent the 
suspects to the Rumanian Prefect at Dobric. At 
the same time we gave orders to all officers com- 
manding detachments that any Bulgar who gave 
trouble in any way should be arrested forthwith and 
sent to us at Balcik where we lodged him in our jail 
and left him to the tender mercies of R.S.-Major 
Finch. 

We had to get this job done, and we saw no reason 
for wasting time in talking Balkan politics. 

The weather for the first fortnight of February 
was almost Arctic in its severity. We had intense 
frosts and a biting wind which swept across the level 
plateau of the Dobrudja straight from the steppes 
of Russia. 

It was difficult even to walk across to Head- 
quarters from one’s billet, and I remember that 
we took an unholy joy in watching poor Harris, 
several times a day, scaling the hill from his stores 
which were down by the sea. 

We bought Bulgar caps of sheepskin for all men | 
on duty at night or in very exposed places, and some 
of the officers took to them, though none of us quite 
came up to the glory of the Brigade Major’s white 
lambskin headgear. 

Wood proved a great difficulty at this time, and 
Ker had a harrassing time, what with the Mayor, 
who said he could get no more, and Harris, whose 
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demands for wood, and yet more wood, were quite 

insatiable. However, a short interview with Major 

Salkeld, who gave audience in the best-style despotic 

manner, convinced His Worship that when the 

British said, ‘““‘ We want wood,’ then wood must be 
ot. 

As all the roads were snowed up and all our com- 
munications gone there was nothing for it but to 
keep warm and plan for the future. Luckily Harris 
had a large stock of fine well-matured rum. 

We did, asa matter of fact, regain touch with our 
detachment at Kavarna, thanks to the efforts of 
the devoted Woodford, our Signal-Sergeant, who 
spent three days on the job in spite of the appalling 
weather. From the rest of the world we were totally 
cut off. : 

The most serious thing was the question of 
rations; our supplies came weekly by the S.3. 
Levski from Varna, and owing to the terrific winds 
no ship came for a fortnight. We afterwards heard 
that Division were panicking lest we should starve, 
and finally two unhappy Bulgar skippers were 
ordered to brave the elements and sail for Balcik. 
The Bulgar is not a seaman, and the Captain of the 
Levski, I should judge, was more at home conning a 
train than a ship; however, one day two boats 
dropped anchor in our bay, so causing terrific 
excitement, and everyone was soon down giving a - 
hand to unload. I refrained from telling Harris 
what a “cushy ’”’ job a Quartmaster had for quite 
a week after this. He was nearly five hours on this 
particular job, standing onalighter most of the time, 
while personally I found half an hour on the jetty 
all I could stand without freezing. 

About the 16th February, when the weather had 
become rather less cold, the Rumanian Sub-prefect | 
of Kavarna acted in a very stupid manner. ' He was 
a headstrong sort of fellow, and resented, perhaps 
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naturally, his dependence on the British ; so to show 
that he could do things on his own he posted off to 
Gargalak, a village some dozen miles north-east 
of Balcik, with a few gendarmes whom he intended 
to establish there. However, the usual bitter 
oppasition took place, and the Sub-prefect and his 
men retired crestfallen to Kavarna, where he im- 
mediately sent in a highly-coloured report to the 
Prefect of Dobric, calling for vengeance on the 
inhabitants of Gargalak. 


We countered immediately by asking Brigade 
to get the Sub-prefect well “strafed ’’ for his un- 
welcome officiousness and informing them that we 
proposed sending troops to Gargalak as soon as the 
roads were open for the necessary transport. The 
Rumanians were alwavs in a great hurry and bustle, 
like most Latin races, and quite failed to understand 
that it was impossible for us, with the troops we had, 
to proceed any faster than we were doing. 


However, shortly after this, the weather be- 
coming more favourable, Captain Hutchins proceeded 
to Gargalak and, after haranguing the villagers and 
taking six hostages for their good behaviour, estab- 
lished Lieut. Thompson there with a small force to 
prevent any disturbance when the Rumanians 
should arrive. We had now a good many of these 
small detachments out, which meant a great deal of 
work in the way of organisation of reliefs. This was 
very necessary, as the men on detachment had to 
live with the villagers, and a Balkan peasant is not 
the sort of bedfellow one would choose: he is too 
charitable to the lower orders of insect life. But the 
finding of these reliefs was a very real difficulty, as 
the Battalion was very weak and demobilisation had 
begun steadily to lessen our numbers. It is not 
seemly to criticise the War Office (though it has been 
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done now and then) and no doubt there was “an 
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overwhelming necessity ’’ to get men home, but it 
seemed to us that we might have been allowed to 
finish our job, which was also “ of the very highest 
importance ’’ without the intricacies of demobilisa- 
tion in addition. As the men did not sail from 
Salonica for nearly two months after leaving the 
Battalion, the fiercely peremptory orders re De- 
mobilisation that came tripping over each other 
from Constantinople seemed just a trifle unnecessary. 


The difficulty of our work in the Dobrudja, which 
was no slight difficulty by itself, was more than 
doubled by the avalanche of paper we had to deal 
with about demobilisation and by the withdrawal 
of some of our best men at a time when every man 
was needed to carry out the task in hand. 


Whilst on his subject, I must mention that | 
could never have got my own work done save for 
the enormous aid given me by Sergt. P. Stovold, my 
Orderly Room Sergeant, whose efficiency, ability 
and capacity for work are well-known to all who 
came in touch with him. R.Sergt.-Major P. V. Finch, 
too, proved the very greatest help in all matters that 
he undertook. 


To return to the affairs of the Dobrudja, Teke 
again proved refractory, and Hasleham, with his 
mounted men, swooped down on the village, arrested 
all the principal Bulgars and brought them back to 
Balcik, where they cooled their heels in prison for 
a week, and then thought better of it. One ol 
them, indeed, took advantage of the opportunity 
and got the doctor to extract some teeth for him. 
I believe Beaumont had a very big civil practice in 
the neighbourhood, he even undertook a maternity 
case, the patient being the wife of the leading doctor 
in Kavarna, who had been forced to retire to Sofia 
by reason of his political activities. 


And now, we come to our biggest expedition— 
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that to Durankulak. This was asmall town, about 
forty miles from Balcik, which, according to our 
information, had made up its mind to be especially 
pugnacious and to oppose, not only the Rumanians, 
but ourselves, should we attempt to go there. A 
great deal of organisation was needed to get supplies 
up to Shabla, which we had fixed on as a base, for the 
road to Shabla fromKavarna was a mere track, hardly 
fit even for limber traffic. 


However, at length, we got all preparations 
made: Hasleham was to be in charge. With him 
went his Transport Patrol and 2nd Lieut. Selby — 
with 30 men and 3 Lewis guns, whilst Kennedy, with 
a platoon, remained at Shabla as a reserve in case of 
necessity. 


If we at Headquarters did all the scheming and 
planning and kept the Rumanians in order, Hasleham 
and Hutchins certainly did all the hard work further 
afield. The doctor, in his usual happy vein, named 
Hasleham ‘“‘ The Scourge of the Dobrudja,” and 
Hutchins “‘ The Black Hand of Balcik.”’ 


The strong force which Hasleham had with him 
overawed the bellicose inhabitants of Durankulak, 
and in a few days he had cowed them to such an 
extent that it was possible to establish the Rumanian 
gendarmes. Hasleham then returned, leaving Selby 
at Durankulak with a small force. It was an extra- 
ordinary good piece of work on Hasleham’s part, 
and his success brought out more clearly than ever 
the necessity for the very greatest firmness in | 
handling these situations. 


The Transport Patrol, on this occasion, was 
extremely useful, Sergt. Miles in particular doing 
good work. We had now established the Rumanian 
Civil Authority everywhere in our area, and it only 
remained to maintain them. 

It is difficult to remember with absolute accuracv 
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all details, writing as one is now, more than eighteen 
months after the events happened, and so it may be 
that our work in the Dobrudja was really not so 
very arduous or the task so difficult as I have made 
' out: but it is impossible to put down in detail all 
the protests, appeals and petitions we received from 
the Bulgars, and all the accusations and demands 
for help that came to us from the Rumanians, not 
to mention the flood of orders that poured in from 
our own Superior Authority. 

The work we had to undertake was very largely 
not soldiers’ work at all, but that of a trained poli- 
tical officer. Luckily for us, we had in Major Salkeld 
one of the best qualified men for the job in the whole 
Division: he had an unerring instinct as to how to 
deal with every case that came up, and the tact with 
which he treated the Rumanian Officials was 
masterly, whilst all the time they could not but 
realise that he was the “‘ boss.”” To Ker and myself, 
working directly under him, it was an education to 
watch him either dealing witha refractory Bulgar or 
“strafing’’ a too-eager officer of Rumanian 
gendarmes. 

Ker, as Town-Major, had a very difficult job, 
_which he tackled with his usual thoroughness, and 
made a great success. All the petty complaints 
of the townspeople—and they were many—came to 
him. Every morning one saw a long queue outside 
his office, generally with the most childish tales of 
hardship, and on one occasion a mass meeting of 
women assembled in the Square outside Headquarters 
to protest about some religious detail in which the 
Rumanians were said to have hurt the Bulgars’ 
susceptibilities. I believe the whole thing turned 
out tobe untrueintheend. But the job was one which 
needed very great patience and demanded much 
hard work, and Ker carried it through most 
admirably. 
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One instance of what we had to deal with in the 
Bulgar side may be interesting. There was a man 
in Balcik named Minkov ; he belonged to one of the 
richest families in the town, and had always pre- 
tended to be devoted to the British. One day he 
appeared in Ker’s office and asked for a pass to Varna 
on some pretext or another. Ker, acting, I think, 
on a hint from us, refused to give him one. The 
next I saw of Minkov was one Sunday afternoon after — 
lunch when, as I was going out of Headquarters, I 
met the Sergt.-Major with a prisoner and escort. I 
discovered that Minkov had been caught by some of 
Hasleham’s men near Durankulak, where he had been 
doing his best to stir up the inhabitants ; luckily a 
man of the transport had recognised him and taken 
him to Hasleham who, equally luckily, had heard 
Ker and me talking in the mess about refusing 
him a pass. 

The affair proved a sad blow to Minkov’s dignity 
for he was.cast into prison and—worse still—had to 
take exercise in the streets of his .native town 
between two large Regimental Policemen. Even 
when in;prison he tried to bribe all and sundry to 
release him, but his letters never got very far, as, 
for some reason, he was no friend of Dicky Finch, 
who talked to him as only a Sergt.-Major can talk. 
_It was a trivial matter, but such things were always 
happening, and gave everyone concerned a tre- 
mendous amount of work besides the disgust one 
felt at the everlasting intrigue which surrounded 
us everywhere. | 

‘The Rumanians, on their side, almost invariably 
exaggerated the resistance and opposition of indi- 
vidual Bulgars against whom they had some personal 
grudge. 

From one other source we got most valuable aid, 
and that was from Capt. Nicholson, the Brigade- 
Major; he was always ready to help in any diff- 
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culties and made many a journey over to Balcik 
to smooth over troubles with the Rumanian officials, 
who were always complaining to their Prefect at 
Dobric of our high-handed methods of dealing with 
them; but Nicholson was, as during hostilities 
everything that a Staff-Officer should be. 

On the 9th of March the last boat load of 1914- 
1915 men for demobilisation left Balcik, and among 
them were the cream of the Battalion: the men 
who had borne the burden and heat of the day, and 
helped so much to make the Battalion what it was. 
Their departure really meant the end as far as most 
of us were concerned. 

Luckily for ourselves, Ker and I were spared the 
poignancy of remaining in Balcik without them, as 
we had to go down to Salonica on urgent business. 

The same boat that took us to Varna brought 
Major Martin to Balcik to command what was lett 
of the Battalion ; he brought with him 150 men of 
the Royal West Kent Regiment who had been trans- 
ferred to us from India. 

After this there was very little trouble in our 
district, the maintenance of our outlying posts 
with such reduced numbers being the main difficulty. 

The manner of our leaving the Balkans is told in 
another chapter, and it will suffice to say here that 
when we left we felt our time had not been altogether 
wasted. Few countries needed more a strong, just 
and straightforward administration. 

It was a justifiable pride that one felt when a 
village priest would come and implore for one or two 
of our men to be posted to his village, just because 
they stood for what this harassed corner of the 
Balkans so sorely needed. It is a great thing, too, 
that one can say, that they practised what they 
stood for. 
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EGYPT AND DISBANDMENT. 


APRIL—SEPTEMBER, 1919. 
CAPTAIN C. P. Ker, M.C. 


()% the 2nd of April, 1919, when Battalion 

Headquarters was still at Balcik, orders 
were received from Brigade that the 26th Division 
was to be reorganised. The gist of these orders was 
that the Battalion, together with the 12th Hants 
of the 79th Brigade and the 11th Scottish Rifles 
of the 77th were to form a composite Brigade under 
Brig.-General Blake, C.M.G., D.S.0., of the 77th 
Brigade, and proceed to Egypt. To carry out this 
reorganisation, the Division was to concentrate at 
Varna on the 9th of the month. 

This entailed a lively time for the Battalion staff, 
for the detachments at Shabla, Durankulak, etc., 
had to be collected. And further complications 
arose ; for on the 3rd both Lieut.-Col. G. B. Martin 
and Major R. E. Salkeld received peremptory orders 
to return to England, the first to rejoin his regular 
unit, the Manchester Regiment, the second to report 
at the Colonial Office, and then return to his district 
in East Africa. As Stukeley and I were both absent 
on duty, Turner, as next senior officer, took over 
command of the Battalion. 

The few days before the Battalion left Balcik 
were decidedly hectic. The brigade were only with 
difficulty persuaded to provide sufficient transport 
to move the number of extra stores which had had 
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to be accumulated at Balcik ; the Levskz, the supply 
tug, was working double shifts to Varna as fast as 
her engine could be driven ; owing to supposed unrest, 
orders and counter orders were issued by Brigade 
about detachments at Ekrene and Causkjoj, and 
to add to the confusion, a Roumanian Commission 
appeared to buy the Battalion transport animals, 
of which 55 were ultimately sold. 

The Battalion marched out of Balcik at 8.30 a.m. 
on the 7th of April, after an interchange of compli- 
ments with the Roumanian authorities, with whom 
we parted on the best of terms. The march, 
taken by easy stages, was pleasant, and the weather 
was good. The men marched well, and when the 
Battalion reached Varna at 10.30 a.m. on the 9th, 
not a single man had fallen out. 

The Battalion were put into tents close to Divi- 
sional Headquarters on the north-east of the town, 
next to the 12th Hants. It was a pleasant camp, 
but, if anything, too close to Division. Soon after, 
a hundred men, a large proportion of the battalion 
in its very reduced state, were moved down to pro- 
tect the docks, a precaution against mythical unrest 
in the town. 

Nothing of great importance occurred during the 
next few days. The time was occupied in barrack 
square drill and arrangements of equipment in pre- 
paration for the departure to Egypt. To everyone's 
regret, except perhaps his own, Capt. O. A. Beau- 
mont, R.A.M.C., left for England and demobilisa- 
tion. I returned from Salonica on the 16th and took 
over command of the Battalion from Lieut. Turner. 

Final orders for embarkation were issued on the 
19th, and on the 20th the Battalion went aboard 
H.M.T. Kashgar, a large P & O liner. The regi- 
mental transport, so-called, although it now only 
consisted of four horses and Laina, the donkey, 
shipped on the Anglo Egyptian. It was intended to 
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sail that evening, and Major-General Sir A. Gay, 
commanding the 26th Division, and Brig.-General 
H. F. Wingate, of the 78th Brigade, with his Brigade- 
Major, Major Nicholson, came on board to say good- 
bye to the officers and men. As it turned out, how- 
ever, there was a strong south wind blowing, and this 
prevented the Kashgar getting clear. She was the 
biggest boat that had ever been in Varna harbour, 
and even the next morning, if the Chief Officer is to 
be believed, she narrowly escaped removing a large 
part of Tsar Ferdinand’s breakwater. 

On the evening of the 21st we passed down the 
Bosphorus, and about sundown anchored off Con- 
stantinople for the night. Many had visions of 
getting ashore, but the harbour authorities refused 
to allow anyone, except Commanding Officers, to. 
leave the ship. The view of the city, with St. 
Sophia in the foreground, was very beautiful, but 
scarcely satisfying for those whose only chance it 
might be to visit it. 

After 24 hours at anchor, we sailed again, and 
on the next morning were off Cape Helles. Even 
the uninitiated, who had not had to undergo the 
doubtful pleasures of the Gallipoli campaign, could 
pick up Achi Baba; and we saw the River Clyde 
still lying where she had been put ashore. 

Our original destination was Port Said, but for 
various reasons this was changed for Alexandria. 
The Kashgar entered harbour about 10.30 a.m. on 
the 26th, and most of the battalion appeared pleased 
at the prospect of getting ashore, as the weather 
had not been any too good—with the usual un- 
pleasant results. By eleven o’clock the ship was 
berthed and beset by the usual stream of M.L.O:.s, 
A.M.L.Os.s, M.O.s, and what not, demanding their 
various returns in duplicate, triplicate and quad- 
ruplicate. The Brigade was fairly in the grips of 
the new country. 
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Disembarkation was soon begun, and Victoria 
Camp, at the east end of the town, we heard, was 
to be our destination. But those who expected all 
their troubles to be more or less over, were sadly 
disappointed. About four o’clock the whole Brigade 
was dumped out of the train on to a dirty space of 
sand with one marquee and three huts in sight. We 
were then told to set about drawing tents, cooking 
utensils, and the usual etceteras. Later we learnt 
to expect little or nothing from the authorities in 
the way of outside assistance, but as we had just 
arrived from an army whose staff was extraordinarily 
helpful in small ways, as well as in large, the apparent 
want of preparation for our arrival caused consider- 
able bad language amongst all ranks. Plenty of 
time, however, was available during the next few 
days for making the camp comfortable, though in 
one respect the Battalion was again unlucky. For a 
large detachment had to be sent to the docks and 
this left comparatively few men at Victoria. 

About the time of our arrival, Egypt was in a 
remarkable state of uneasiness. Things had never 
really settled down since the outbreak in March. 
In fact, during the whole summer, the native popu- 
lation was, so to speak, { getting up steam ’ for the 
riots which took place in the autumn. 

As a result of this unrest, rifle stealing was a. very 
popular amusement amongst the more hardy 
ruffians in the native villages and the slums. It was 
extraordinary how clever the thieves became at 
it and how few got caught. Needless to say, the 
price given for a stolen rifle was very large, though 
the thieves were far from being above taking any 
clothing and equipment they could lay their hands 
on. The fact that they could be shot, if caught in 
the act, seemed to be no deterrent whatever. The 
brigade was, of course, warned about rifle stealing 
on arrival, and, consequently, large guards were 
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posted round the camps. In spite of this, about 
the third or fourth night at Victoria, the Brigade 
Signalling Officer found a native under his bed about 
3 a.m. in the morning, but being entangled with his 
sleeping bag, the native escaped. From the point 
of view of the Battalion, the native unrest is worth 
keeping in mind. The actual riots did not take 
place till the Battalion was broken up, but, during 
the whole time we were stationed in Egypt, pre- 
cautionary measures underlay all our movements 
and accounted for the number of guards which fell 
to our lot. 

On the 8th of May the Brigade was inspected by 
General Allenby. The Battalion made a smart 
turn-out, though it was about the strength of two 
strong platoons with the dock detachment away. 
Two days previously Andrews had been sent to 
Mex with No. 1 Company. Mex is at the west end 
of the town, and it was finally decided to be ridicu- 
lous that Battalion Headquarters should be left at 
Victoria while the majority of the Battalion was 
several miles away. The competent authorities 
were at last persuaded to see this point of view also, 
and it was extraordinary how it brightened life to 
have more than two men of the Battalion in the 
same camp at once. Lieut-Colonel R. H. Jones, 
D.S.O., M.C., The King’s Liverpool Regiment was 
now commanding, and Stukeley returned from 
leave home. 

Mex was the last resting-place of the Battalion 
and is, therefore, worth some description. The chief 
object for having a Battalion there at all was to 
protect the ammunition dump. Those who have 
experience of ammunition dumps will know that 
their sites.are usually selected with a view to isola- 
tion rather than beauty of scenery, and Mex was no 
exception. The actual camp itself, close to the 
dump, was comfortable, on the whole. We took it 
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over from the 5th British West Indian Regiment 
after about a fortnight’s camping on the sand. 
There were a fair number of huts and plenty of space. 
But the surroundings were not beautiful. To the 
north was the sea, but successfully hidden by dirty 
sandhills anda quarry. To the south were salt pans, 
which were very paying to the company which owned 
them, but very unpleasant to our eyes in the blinding 
sun. To the west was the ammunition dump and 
the desert, while to the east, about a mile off, was 
the peculiarly dirty village of Mex, where equally 
dirty trams might be taken to Alexandria through 
the slummiest part of the town; but it took some 
courage to face the smell of tanneries and dirty 
humanity, and win to the haven of Sherif Pasha 
Street. Until the Battalion was broken up in 
September, our chief military duty was to provide 
guards for the ammunition, and a thankless task it - 
was. Owing to being so much below strength, men 
had often to be on duty every other day. No cook- 
ing was allowed within the compound, and all 
cigarettes and matches had to be given up before 
going in. The dump was a mile and a-half long, and 
as a result the food for the distant guards was usually 
cold. Perhaps the ‘no smoking’ order was the 
greatest trial, and to add insult to injury, nearly 
every day an engine was driven into the dump, 
which must have thrown out enough sparks to 
explode the ammunition several times over. But 
enough of the amenities of the place. 

There were quite a number of amusements to 
keep the Battalion from dying of sheer boredom. 
The chief of these was perhaps cricket. The B.W.I. 
left us quite a good cricket ground, and a certain 
amount of gear, and it turned out that there were 
quite a number of keen cricketers in the Battalion. 
There were any number of sides to be played round 
the town and Company matches were always popular. 
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The Battalion side turned out very variable in form. 
One day it would beat an extraordinarily good 
side, the next 1t would be beaten by a bad one. 
The result usually turned on one or two players. 
If Lieut. A. Turner or Pte. Bateman were in form 
amongst the bats or Corpl. Woollard and Pte. 
Lovegrove amongst the bowlers the side usually 
won. If, on the other hand, none of the stars 
came off, the result was usually hideous. 

On one occasion the Battalion defeated the 
civilians of Alexandria, one of the strongest sides 
in Egypt. On another six Battalion wickets fell 
for one run. Hasleham captained the side. 

Bathing was another great attraction in off 
hours. The bathing place was only about ten 
minutes away, and everyone who could be spared 
would go off in the morning and evening. A number 
of men turned out to be strong swimmers, though 
the Battalion did not meet with the best of luck in 
the competitions. 

Of the other amusements little mention need 
be made. Leave to Alexandria was always fairly 
easy to get for those who wished it, and many of 
the officers and some of the men used to patronise 
the races at the Sports Club every Saturday. It was 
a quick and effectual way of getting rid of super- 
fluous cash. There was a certain amount of tennis— 
the officers had a court ; and shooting quail round 
the Ammunition Dump was an amusing, if not very 
remunerative, form of sport. 

Thus four months passed in a round of guards, 
amusements and boredom, interspersed with un- 
successful attempts to capture rifle-stealing natives, 
without anything of real importance happening. 
About the middle of September, the 12th Hants, 
who had come with the composite brigade from the 
26th Division, were broken up and orders soon | 
followed that we were to be wound up also. The end. 
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was an anticlimax. Men were sent off in small 
drafts to various places, chiefly to our 2/4th Battalion 
at Helmia. Of the officers some went to the 1/6th 
Gloucester for gradual—very gradual—demobilisa- 
tion, others to the Mustapha Pasha Depot for 
reposting. The last lorry left about 5.30 p.m. on 
the 29th of September, and R.Q.M.S. A. Finch, one of 
the only survivors! of the original Battalion, gave 
three cheers for the officers as it moved off. But 
of those who saw it go, there were many who felt 
that, though this was officially the end, the last 
page of the history of the 7th Oxfordshire & Buck- 
inghamshire Light Infantry had been written when 
1914, 1915, and 1916 officers and men left on the 
lighters from Balcik for home and demobilisation. 

No official pageantry or sign of triumph awaited 
us on our return. Only the machine-like system of 
a demobilisation camp! There was, however, the 
welcome home from our own home folk, and that 
was worth everything. 

The Battalion had justified its claim to the title 
‘Service Battalion’ and is proud to claim a place 
of honour in a great Regiment. 

Official records only know of it as a unit whose 
work is done. To us all it is still a wonderful 
brotherhood, including many whose service required 
of them the Supreme Sacrifice. We who remain 
can still serve in the same cause of Justice, Freedom 
and Liberty. 


' Capt. C. P. Ker, the writer, was the only officer of those who left England 
with the Battalion, on September 2Ist, 1915, to be with it at the end.—Eb. 
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APPENDIX I 
ROLL OF HONOUR. 


k. in a. = Killed in action. 

d. of w.=Died of wounds. 
d. =Died of sickness or accidentally. 
b. . = Born. 
+ =Serving with other Units. 


Abercrombie, William, b. Saunderton, Bucks, 27353, Pte., d. 
of w., Salonica, 15/5/17. 

Acton, Benjamin, b. Hackney, Middx., 26310, L:Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Adnams, Albert Frederick, b. Donnin:.ton, Berls, 10859 A.Cpl. 
k. ina., Salonica 25/4/17. 

Allen, Albert, b. Great Hampton, Bucks, 13860, L Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Allen, Albert Charles, b. Hampstead Norris, Berks, 13785, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 20/11/16. 

Arnold, John James, b. Bethnal Green, Middx., 26485, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. , 

Atkins, Frederick James, b. Yardley Gobion, Northants, 13260, 
Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. ; 

eer Arthur, b. Blumham, Beds., 11591, Sgt., k. in a., Salonica, 
25/1/18. 

Bade, Edward, b. Cuddington, Bucks, 27944, Pte., d., Salonica, 
14/10/18. 

aa a Percival, Lieut., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

+Baldwin, Frederick Charles, d. of w., France, 11/5/18. 

Barber, David Johnson, b. Hallam Fields, Derby, 27371, Pte., 
d. of w., Salonica, 7/4/17. 

Barfoot, Charles, b. Oxford, 11822, Cpl., k. in a., Salonica, 25/4/17. 

Barker, Josiah, b. Wooburn Sands, Bucks, 29074, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 22/9/17. 

ge b. Burnham, Bucks, 23229, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
25/4/17. 

feos George Thomas, b. Ryde, I. of W., 16845, Pte., k. in a. 
Salonica, 9/5/17.. 

Barnes, William, b. Burnley, Lancs., 10817, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 


9/5/17. 

Barnwell, Dick Joseph, b. Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 12251, L/Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

eae Albert, b. Waterperry, Oxon, 23220, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
21/11/16. 

Barrett, Frederick, b. Waterperry, Oxon, 22448, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 27/4/17. 

Beeching, Thomas Charles, 26489, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 9/ 5/1 7 

Belcher, Alfred Mark, b. Shottery, Warwicks, 14094, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 18/8/16. 
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t Benfield, Alfred Frank, 11588, L/Cpl., k. in a., France, 16/8 /17. 
Bennett, William Charles, b. Beachampton, Bucks, 13337, Pte., 
d., Salonica, 2/1/16. 
Biddle, Thomas Walter, b. Winson Green, Warwicks, 13178, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
tBoor, A. P., Lieut., k. in a., Palestine. 
Bourne, Thomas, b. Swansea, Glam., 14121, L/Cpl., k. in a 
France, 6/10/15. | 
Bovingdon, Frank, b. Winchmore Hill, Bucks, 13527, A/Sgt., 
d. of w., Salonica, 11/8/16. 
Box, ae b. Rochester, Kent, 27335, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
25/4/17. 
pos George, b. Sandhurst, Berks, 14115, Cpl., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 
ae Walter, 14116, Pte., d. of s., 14/1/19. : 
Bradshaw, Harold, b. Ratcliffe, Lancs, 29427, Sgt., k. in a 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Brammer, Frederick, 30969, Pte., d., Salonica, 9/8/18. 
Brooks, Albert Edward, b. Cogges, Oxon, 23803, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Brown, Frank, b. Buckland Common, Bucks, 16954, Pte., k. ina., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Brown, William, b. Cosgrove, Northants, 13293, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 19/8/16. 
Bucknall, Thomas, b. Bedworth, Warwicks, 11353, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Bugby, George, b. Cosgrove, Northants, 13333, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Bull, John Harold, b. Farthinghoe, Northants, 14082, L/Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 18/8/16. 
Bunce, Harry, b. High Wycombe, Bucks, 13201, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 25/4/17. 
Burnell, Walter, b. Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 13336, Pte., k. in a., 
France, 6/10/15. 
Butlin, George Edward, b. Rothwell, Northants, 29899, Pte., 
d., Salonica, 3/10/08, 
Carr, Ernest Gerald, b. Birmingham, 29125, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 9/6/17. 
Carroll, Walter, b. Bradwell, Bucks, 12934, Pte., d. France, 6/10/15. 
Carter, Charles Bryant, b. East Twerton, Bath, 15115, Sgt., d. 
Salonica, 31/1/19, M.M. . 
Carter, John, b. Orwell, Cambs, 21709, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17: 
ea. Samuel, b. Oldbury, Worcs, 13929, Pte., k. in a. 
Salonica, 4/3/17. 
Chadwick, Frank Guy, 13729, Pte., k. in a., 18/8/16. 
Chadwick, Thomas, b. Tunstall, Staffs, 26907, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Chamberlain, George, b. Charney, Berks, 6631, Sgt., k. in 4a., 
Salonica, 17/3/17. 
Church, Herbert, b. Stony Stratford, Bucks, 13224, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 22/5/17. 
Clark, Arthur, b. Attleborough, Warwicks, 13632, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Cole, Wiel b. Forest Gate, Essex, 26501, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
25/4/17. 
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Collier, William, b. Wokingham, Berks, 16699, Pte., k. in a., 
France, 25/9/15. 

Compton, Bertram John, b. Stantonbury, Bucks, 13331, L/Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 25/9/18. 

Cook, Arthur, b. Thornton, Notts, 28559, Pte., d., Salonica, 
21/10/18. 

Cooper, Arthur, 15001, L/Cpl., d., 27/11/18. 

Cooper, Arthur Cha.les, b. Stony Stratford, Bucks, 13295, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 28/4/17. 

Corps, Henry William, b. St. Leonard’s, Sussex, 27384, Pte., 
k.ina., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Cranmer, Christopher Henry, b. Lapworth, Warwicks, 14090, 
L/Cpl., d. of w., Salonica, 19/8/16. | 

Cross, Frederick, b. Shabbington, Oxon, 16800, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 16/8/16. 

Cross, Frederick Faulkner, 14736, Pte., d., 7/12/18. 

Croton, William, b. Watlington, Oxon, 16728, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Cuss, William George, 20658, Pte., d., Salonica, 17/8/18. 

Cushing, Charles Alfred, b. Forest Gate, Essex, 26500, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Dale, Charles, 8545, Pte., d., 24/5/17. 

Dancer, Henry James, b. Stoke, Bucks, 23224, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, eres 

Dann, George Victor, b. Eastbourne, Sussex, 27391, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 26/3/17. 

Davidson, Harry Mitchell, b. Oxford, 23777, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica., 9/5/17. 

Dawbarn, Lancelot Proctor, b. Reading 27396, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Deeley, Percy, 22795, Pte., 16/12/18. . 

tDerman, Stanley Ford, 9408, Pte., d. 15/2/18. 

Dilley, Thomas, b. Islington, Middx., 7285, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
18/8/16. 

tDonaldson, Robert, 15466, Pte., d. 28/6/17. 

Dorrington, William, b. Salford, Lancs, 23701, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Dunlin, Tom, b. Hull, 28483, Pte., k. in a., Salonica 9/5/17. 

Eccles, Henry, 2nd Lieut., k. in a., Salonica, 28/2/17. 

tEdwards, John, 14120, Pte, k. in a., France, 18/4/17. 

t+Eldridge, Thomas, 8692, Sgt., k. in a., France, 25/9/15. 

Eustace, Richard, b. Brize Norton, Oxon, 13837, Sgt., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Evans, Arnold Alfred, b. Hanslope, Bucks, 13342, Cpl., d. of w., 
Salonica, 12/5/17. 

Evans, John Montgomery, 15058, Pte., d. England, 7/11/18. 

Evans, William Thomas, b. Fulham, Middx., 26509, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 25/4/17. 

Ewers, William George, b. Ashendon, Bucks, 23640, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Faulkner, William, 12851, L/Cpl., d., 22/12/18. 

mary: ce James, b. Islip, Oxon, 13518, Pte., k.ina., Salonica, 
18/8/16. 

Feathers, Alfred Leonard, b. Fulham, Middx., 26512, Pte., k.ina., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
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Fleet, Henry George, b. Stoke Poges, Oxon, 24688, Pte., k: in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
+Fleming, William, 9851, Pte., d., France, 21/8/15. 
Fordham, Arthur John, b. Barnsbury, Middx., 26511, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 2/1/17. 
Foster, George, b. Coventry, 13109, Pte., d., Salonica, 27/9/16. 
+Franks, Harry, 13843, Pte., k. in a., France, 31/3/16. 
Freeman, Edward Henry, b. Oxford, 10976, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
2 L7. 
ete Albert, G., b. Ipswich, Suffolk, 12838, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
tGarlick, Percy James, 9533, Pte., k. in a., France, 25/9/15. 
Garland, Wilfrid, 2nd Lieut., k. in a., Salonica., 9/5/17. 
Geary, John Reginald, b. Stony Stratford, Bucks, 13249, Sgt., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
tGeraghty, William, 13703, Pte., k in a., France, 30/5/17. 
Gibbs, Fred, b. Eastbourne, Sussex, 27414, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Gibbons, Charles, b. Kennington, Oxon, 11597, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 17/5/17. 
Gilder, George William, b. Beaconsfield, Bucks, 23194, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
tGillam, Arthur Edwin, 27410, Pte., d., 7/2/19. 
Gillard, George, b. Liverpool, 19593, L/Cpl., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17- 
Gilmartin, Anthony, b. Rishton, Lancs, 14050, L/Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Gower, Charles Frederick, b. Hastings, Sussex, 27412, Pte., k.ina., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
aes Henry, b. Little Lees, Essex, 26515, Pte., k. ina., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 
ee John Hargreaves, 16811, L/Cpl., 3/10/18. 
Green, Joseph Sidney, b. Birmingham, 28875, Pte., d., Salonica, 
17/4/18. 
aoa Jesse, b. Eynsham, Oxon, 9699, C.Q.M.S., d., Salonica, 
29/10/18, M.M. 
Guy, Chadwick Frank, b. Wrexham, Denbighshire, 13729, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 18/8/16. 
Hadland, William, b. Finstock, Oxon, 14003, Pte., d., Salonica, 
21/5/17. 
+tHall, George Frederick, 9504, L/Cpl., k. in a., France, 17/3/17. 
Hall, William John, b. Woodstock, Oxon, 8598, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Harcourt, William Robert, b. Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 13977, 
Pte., d., Salonica, 16/9/18. 
Harding, Albert Lewis, b. Birmingham, 22867, L/Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 25/4/17. 
Harding, Harry, b. The Lee, Bucks, 26397, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 
rag Edwin William, b. Watlington, Oxon, 13701, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
tHarper, Alfred, 13728, Pte., d. of w., France, 17/4/18. 
Harrison, Spencer Henry, b. Wolverton, Bucks, 12929, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Harrowing, Charles Hill, b. Wooburn Green, Bucks, 12564, Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 25/4/17. 
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Hawes, Ellic George, b. Oakley, Bucks, 16729, Pte, k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Henson, Harold Arthur Edward, b. Worthing, Essex, 27417, 
Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Higgs, Albert, b. High Wycombe, Bucks, 13857, Sgt., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Hobbs, Albert, b. Hinton Waldrish, Berks, 13749, Cpl., k. in a., 
France, 3/10/15. 

Hobbs, George William, b. Marlow, Bucks, 16724, L/Cpl., d., 
Salonica, 12/10/18. 

Holland, Arthur, b. Dunstable, Beds, 12604, Pte, k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 

Bad! illiam, 13282, Pte., d., 22/8/17. 

Homan, Arthur Douglas, Major, d. of w., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Homans, Ernest Oliver, b. Salford, Warwicks, 16557, Pte., d., 
Salonica, 20/1/16. 

House, Albert, b. Thatcham, Berks, 17938, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 26/4/17. 

Howe, Charles Ernest, b. Caversham, Berks, 27420, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Hughes, Jack, b. Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, 13799, Pte., k. in a., 
France, 16/10/15. 

tHughes, Josiah, 12907, Pte., d. of w., France, 9/10/16. 

Hulm, Glyn William Orrell, Capt., d. Salonica, 28/11/18. 

Humphreys, Amos, b. Gowerton, Glam., 13059, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 19/1/16. 

Humphreys, David, b. Pontywaith, Glam., 15043, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 19/10/16. 

Hunnisett, George Henry, b. St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, 27424, 
Pte., d., Salonica, 22/3/17. 

fHunt, William, 13998, Pte., k. in a., France, 16/8/17. 

Hutt, William Robert, 16793, Pte., d.,8/12/18. 

Ireson, Frederick, b. Farnham, Surrey, 13026, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 16/12/16. 

Ison, Charles Frederick, b. Atherstone, Warwicks, 14112, L/Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

ackson, Arthur, 29919, Pte., d. Salonica, 3/2/19. 

Sacco Sidney, b. Manchester, 233531, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 

jen, Arthur Wright, b. Saffron Walden, Essex, 13045, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Jenkins, Frederick Walter, b. Swansea, 15037, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 18/8/16. 

Jennings, Charles, b. Clifton Hampton, Berks, 14374, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Johnson, David, 13392, L/Sgt., d., 27/11/18. 

Johnson, Oliver, b. Longford, Warwicks, 12972, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 26/4/17. 

Jones, Alfred, b. Monmouth, 14988, Cpl., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Jones, Hubert Joseph, 13581, Pte., k. in a., 9/4/17. 

a ae b. Stony Stratford, Bucks, 12933, k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 

Keefe, Tom, 233527, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/16. 

ae i b. Walworth, Surrey, 26529, Pte., d. of w., Salonica, 
22/5/17. . 
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King, Frederick John, b. Newton Longville, Bucks, 14109, Sgt., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
King, George William, b. Childrey, Berks, 13992, Pte., d., Salonica, 
30/9/16. 
Kirk, John Henry, C.Q.M.S., d., France, 15/9/18. 
ace Alfred, b. Eaton, Berks, 13969, Pte., k. in a., France, 
6/10/15. 
Lee, Harold, b. Whitnash, Warwicks, 9175, Pte., d., Salonica, 
10/10/18. 
Lewis, George Edward, b. Birmingham, 24214, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Lightman, Chaples Hayden, b. Battersea, Surrey, 27435, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Lindridge, Ernest Leunard, b. St. Helens, Sussex, 27428, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 26/3/17. 
Line, Frederick Herbert, 14781, L/Cpl., d. of w., 9/10/16. 
Mackay, Albert William, b. Islington, Middx., 26538, Pte., k.ina., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Maling, Arthur Lewis Caleb, b. Islington, Middx. 26542, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 21/11/16. 
Marks, William Th« mas, b. Great Horwood, Bucks, 14106, Cpl., 
d. of w., Salonica, 17/5/17. 
+Martin, James, 14030, Pte., k. in a., France, 19/8/17. 
+Mashford, John Reginald‘ 16649, Pte., k. in a., France, 3/5/17. 
Mason, Arthur Henry, b. Churchill, Oxon, 17737, Pte., d., Salonica, 
23/10/18. 
Mason, Robert Lee, b. Hampton, Middx., 9387, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 13/12/16. 
Maxworthy, William, b. Abertillery, Mon., 15028, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Measevy, Frank, b. Oakley, Bucks, 13795, A/Cpl., k. ina., Salonica, 
22/6/18. 
Miles, Francis George, b. Banbury, Oxon, 14081, Pte., d., Salonica, 
28/12/15. 
Millington, James, b. Warrington, Lancs., 17444, Sgt., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Mills, Harold Lawrence, b. Peckham, Surrey, 26539, Pte., k.in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Mitchell, Charles Edward, b. Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 14012, 
L/Cpl., k. in a., Salonica, 28/4/17. 
+Mobbs, George F., 14085, Pte, d. of w., Italy, 29/6/18. 
Morgan, Evan, b Swansea, Glam., 15083, L/Cpl., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 
Morris, i ieee b. Stoney Stratford, Bucks, 12854, Pte., k. in a., 
France, 6/10/15. 
Morris, Herbert Reynolds, b. Holton, Oxon, 22811, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
+Morris, John, 12519, Pte’, k. in a., France, 22/6/15. 
Morris, Thomas Edward, 233521, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Morris, Walter, b. Stoneleigh, Warwicks, 13590, Pte., k. in a., 
Salunica, 18/3/18. 
Norcott, Edgar, b. Worcester, 29137, Pte., d., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
+Norman, Frederick, 12999, Pte., k. in a., France, 17/1/16. 
Nott, Charles, 20664, Pte., d., 8/10/18. 
Ogle, William George Alfred, b. St. Pancras, Middx., 26546, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
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meer ei John, b. Shotts, Lanarks, 29142, Pte., d. of w., Salonica, 

6/12/17. 

Pailing, James, 20803, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

pay: Horace, b. Emberton, Bucks, 12815, Cpl., d., France, 
16/9/18.. 

Pearce, Fred John, b. Brecon, Brecons, 15095, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

mec Herbert Thomas Reade, 2nd Lieut., k. in a., Salonica, 
25/4/17. 

Piercey, Frederick William, b. Booker, Bucks, 12660, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

ee Ernest, b. Langley, Bucks, 24191, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 

Pimm, Daniel, b. Batney, Berks, 9581, Sgt., k. in a., Salonica, 


9/5/17- 

Bee ‘stbert, b. Cadmore End, Bucks, 20707, Pte, d. of w., 
Salonica, 12/5/17. 

Popplewell, Albert, b. Spitalfields, Middx., 26552, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 2/1/17. 

Porter, William George, b. Killay, Glam., 13035, A/Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Prickett, John Thomas, b. Little Bourton, Oxon, 23350, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Purcell, Ernest, b. Wroughton, Bucks, 23806, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 13/5/17. 

Purchase, Frederick, b. Weymouth, Dorset, 13039, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 17/8/18. 

Puttick, George Arthur, b. Hastings, Sussex, 27444, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Rahver, Lewis, 22847, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 25/9/18. 

Pe Alfred, b. Chesham, Bucks, 23231, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
25/4/17. 

aes, William, 16840, L/Cpl., d., England. 

Ratcliffe, George Richard, b. Potters Pury, Northants, 12942, 
Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 18/8/16. 

Rensch, Arthur Charles, b. Hackney, Middx., 27453, Pte., k. ina., 
Salonica, 9/5/17 

Richards, James Charles, 26555, Pte., d. of w., prisoner of wai, 
Bulgaria, 23/5/17. 

Robbins, Frederick Joseph, 11566, Pte., d. 10/1/19. 

Robinson, Archibald Tyrrell, Lt.-Colonel, d. of w., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

tRoyal Dawson, Oswald, Capt., d. of w., France, 25/8/17. 

Ryder, Willlam Henry, b. Bordesley, Warwicks, 11483, L/Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 17/10/16. 

Saunders, Ernest, b. Denner Hill, Bucks, 22692, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

ee Harry, b. Cuddesden, Oxon, 12482, Pte., k.ina., Salonica. 
22/11/16. 

Scarsbrook, Herbert, b. Oxford, 16046, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
25/4/17. 

Schaffer, Christopher James, Clapton, Middx., 26561, L/Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Sears, William Ernest, b. Kensington, Middx., 26562, Pte., k. ina., 
Salonica, 25/4/17. 

Selwyn, John Thomas, b. Holloway, Middx., 26559, Pte., k. ina, 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 
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Shepherd, Arthur Robert Tailzour, 27577, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 


9/5/17. 

Shepherd, Tom, b. Standlake, Oxon, 13818, Cpl., d. of w., Salonica, 
29/10/16. 

Shouler, Arthur, b. Shenley, Bucks, 12252, Pte., d., Salonica, 
30/5/17. 


Simmonds, William, b. Studley, Warwicks, 16973, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 2/1/17. | 

ae a Alfred, b. Enstone, Oxon, 11503, Pte., d., Salonica 
25/10/18, . 

Sirett, George Alfred, b. Adstock, Bucks, 13397, Set., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Smith, Alfred Alexander, b. St. Pancras, Middx., 26564, Pte., 
d., Salonica, 31/10/18. 

Smith, Frederick, b. Nash, Bucks, 9170, C.S.M., d. of w., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 

goo) George William, b. Leyton, Essex, 26560, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 25/4/17. 

Smith, William Cecil, b. Watlington, Oxon, 13702, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 18/8/16. 

Soanes, Frederick William, b. Oxford, 12998, L/Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 25/4/17. 

Somerton, Clifford Reginald, 22946, Pte., d. 21/12/18. 

Spiers, Henry John, b. Oxford, 23205, Pte., d. of w., Salonica, 


26 pote 
Steele, Frederick Arthur Durno, Capt., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 
Steele, Sidney, b. Marlow, Bucks, 13834, Pte., d. of w., Salonica, 


9 5} 17. 

ey, William Thomas, b. Evesham, Worcs, 16674, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 9/9/18. 

Swaine, Alfred Charles, b. Yardley Gobion, Bucks, 12941, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Tack, Arthur Edward, b. Wing, Bucks, 13382, A/Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Tanner, John, b. Burford, Oxon, 15996, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 

oe! Cyril George, b. Newport, Bucks, 12250, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 25/4/17. 

Timmins, Alfred Charles, b. Tutbury, Staffs, 24171, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. . 

Tinniswood, Arthur, b. Kingston, Surrey, 25385, Cpl., d. of w., 
Salonica, 18/8/16. 

Tombs, William Arthur, b. Thornborough, Bucks, 29008, Pte., 
d. Salonica, 15/10/18. 

Tompson, William, b. The Bush, Australia, 23090, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Tooley, William John, b. Stoney Stratford, Bucks, 13221, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

re Reginald, b. Botley, Berks, 14492, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 
9/5/17. 

Turnock, John, b. Cannock, Staffs, 13087, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 


- 9/5/17. 

Walters, Thomas Richard, b. Saltley, Warwicks, 11960, Pte., d., 
Salonica, 9/7/17. 

Walters, Arthur, b. Bradwell, Bucks, 13258, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 18/5/17. 
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Ward, Alfred George, b. Maldon, Essex, 29151, Pte., d., Salonica, 
16/7/17. 

Ward, Ernest Edward, b. Ashford, Kent, 27332, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonika, 9/5/17. 

Watson, Harold Joseph, b. Sparkhill, Warwicks, 15407, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Watson, Stephen, b. Croughton, Oxon, 22744, A/Cpl., k. in a., 
Salonica, 17/10/16. 

Watts, Samuel, b. Buckingham, 17300, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 


9/5/17: 

wae Frederick George, b. Toot Baldon, Oxon, 13835, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Webb, Joseph William, b. Sutton, Warwicks, 17916, L/Cpl., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Wilkinson, Frederick, b. Oldbury, Worcs, 13914, L/Cpl., d. of w., 
Salonica, 31/5/17. 

Williams, Austin James, 26580, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

wa a b. Filkins, Oxon, 17184, L/Cpl., k. in a., France, 
16/10/15. 

Willis, George, b. Long Handborough, Oxon, 13778, Pte., k. ina., 
France, oe 

Wise, Herbert William, b. Charlton-on-Otmoor, Oxon, 19179, 
Pte., d., Salonica, 6/11/18. 

Wisson, John Thomas, b. Great Missenden, Bucks, 12821, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Wood, Ernest, b. Bicester, Oxon, 18187, Pte., k. in a., Salonica, 


9/5/17. 

Wood! Frank, b. Stadhampton, Oxon, 13779, Pte., k. in a., 
Salonica, 6/8/16. 

Woodage, Ernest Cecil, b. Abingdon, Berks, 14195, Pte., d. of w., 
Salonica, 30/11/17. 

Woodwards, James, 16727, Pte., k. in a., France, 4/t 1/18. 

Woods, Thomas Christopher, b. Steeple Aston, Oxon, 13829, Pte., 
k. in a., Salonica, 9/5/17. 

Wright, Herbert William, b. Littleworth, Leics, 13587, Pte., 
k. in a., France, 6/10/15. 

Yates, Edward, b. Swansea, 15034, Pte., k. ina., France, 6/10/15. 

Young, Frederick, b. Harbury, Warwicks, 17023, L/Cpl., d. of w., 
Salonica, 19/11/16. 

¢Zimmerman, Solomon, 14678, Pte., k. in a., 24/8/16. 
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CAPTAIN F. A. DURNO STEELE. 


A correspondent writes: ‘' When Capt. Steele joined the 7th 
Oxford and Bucks Lt. Infty. at the outbreak of war he went in 
for a soldier’s life with his whole heart and soul. In a few months 
he was the most competent officer in our Company. He had 
a wonderful command of men, and was liked by all the rank 
and file. The only fault we could find in those days was that 
he considered others too much. He was full of zeal. If any 
of the boys wanted a favour done, they had an interview with 
‘Stally,’ as we called him then. He would go to any pains 
to help any man in the Company. On parade he was an 
officer of real merit, and off duty he would talk to a man without 
the least affectation. Every man in the ranks liked Mr. Steele. 
We could never understand why it was that for nearly three 
years he remained a Ist lieutenant while others got three stars 
after about 12 months’ service. But he did not mind. He 
never lost a bit of his zeal, and no officer had as much merit 
as ‘Durno.’ Whenever a company commander was on the 
sick list he was put in charge of that company; consequently 
every man in the battalion knew him and learned to love him. 
What bit of fighting the 7th did, he was always in it, and patrols 
seemed to be his own particular job. He was very good to the 
men in Blighty, and on active service many a man in our battalion 
has cause to think of Mr. Steele for all time. He had no V.C. 
or D.S.O., but a braver man never left England. I’m confident 
every man in the 7th Oxfords will say the same. He encouraged 
us all by his example. He lived and died a hero. I think he was 
one of the best men who left Oxford. He was killed on May goth, 
1917, and those who know how he died can say he was a true 
man and worthy of all honour. The day he died his name 
came out in orders as a captain—a much belated promotion ! ”’ 


Reprinted from Oxford Times, March 29th, 1919. 


The Editor feels justified in making an exception by reprinting 
the above anonymous appreciation, as the whole Battalion always 
felt that the extremely gallant work Capt. Steele did more 
especially in the Battles of Doiran was very inadequately 
recognised. This was true of many others, but perhaps Capt 
Steele’s was the outstanding case. 
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HONOURS AND AWARDS. 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER. 


LigutT.-Co.t. A. T. ROBINSON. LIEUT.-CoL. P. VILLIERS-STUART. 
Major C. WHEELER, 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Major F. DEBENHAM. 


MILITARY CROSS. 


CAPTAIN G. B. MARTIN. CAPTAIN D. B. MERRIE. 

LigutT. G. C. MILLER. LigEuT. A. T. W. STUKELEY. 
2/LiEuT. C. A. HurTcuHINs. Attached. 

2/LigzuT. C. P. KER. Captain H. C. Day (T.C.F.) 

APTAIN C. A. SALVESEN. Captain T. C. Puitirps (T.C.F.) 
LigeuT. G. D. BOoIssiEr. CaPpTAIN O. A. BEAumMontT, R.A.M.C 


DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT MEDAL. 


13513 Sct. J. Hupson, 16686 Prr. E. A. Timms, 
13225 Set. A. J. Ross. 


MILITARY MEDAL. 


15421 Set. H. J. SMITH. 13385 L/Cri. J. STONE. 
11371 PTE. W. HALEs. 13489 Set. W. SIMONS. 
15876 Pre. F. C. CARTER 27404 PTE. J. FLETCHER. 
9699 Sct. J. GUBBINS. 11960 PTE. T. R. WALTERS. 
13970 Pre. F. J. RIVERS. 13296 CpL. W. C. Buck. 
15052 CpL. S. SANGWIN. 12812 PTE. A. FERRIMAN. 
15115 CpL. C. B. CARTER. 12243 Pre. G. LANE. 

9116 Cpt. J. WOODFORD. 14067 CpLt. H. HANCOCK. 
16724 PTE. G. W. Hosss. 13833 Cpt. A. R. DORRILL. 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL. 


7797 SGT. A. J. MILEs. 23749 SGT. W. Bristow. 
9155 R.S.M. G. MERRITT. 13207 L/Set. W. G. AGER. 
9179 C.S.M. A. E. FLECKNER. 9512 Sct. H. GODFREY. 
13297 C.Q.M.S. J. LLoyp. 16840 Pre. F. W. RANCE. 
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Lieut. C. A. W. MANNING, CaPpTAIN C. P. KER, MC. 
LizutT.-CoL. A. T. Rosinson, D.S.O. Captain O. A. BEAUMONT, M.C., 
Major C. WHEELER, D.S.O. R.A.M.C. 

CaprT. F. A. DURNO-STEELE. 12851 PTE. W. FAULKNER. 
CapTaIn C, A. SALVESEN, M.C. 13465 PTE. W. SMITH. 

2/LizuT. W. GARLAND. 13513 SGT. J. Hupson, D.C.M. 
Lizur. C. P. BAKER. 14369 Set. P. STOVOLD. 
CAPTAIN L. J. ELLIS. 14119 PTE. J. BROOK. 

Lizut. A. L. THoMas. 13706 L/CpL. A. Brooks. 
LigurT.-CoL. P. VILLIERS-STUART, 13225 Set. A. J. Ross, D.C.M. 
D.S.O. 13397 Sergt. G. A. SIRRETT. 
CaPprain N. J. PIERSON 9488 C.S.M. P. V. Finca. 
Lizut. H. A. HASLEHAM. 13737 OGT. E. BURNINGHAM. 


CAPTAIN A. T. W. STUKELEY, M.C. 
FRENCH LEGION OF HONOUR. 
LIEvUT.-CoL. P. VILLIERS-STUART, D.S.O. 
MEDAILLE MILITAIRE. 


15421 Set. H. J. SMITH, M.M. 13970 Cri. F. J. RIverRs, M.M. 
12243 Pre. G. Lanz, M.M. 


CROIX DE GUERRE. 
Lirevut.-CoLt. A. T. Rosinson, D.S.O. 7563 C.S.M. E. B. Wootten. 
2/LizutT. J. T. S. Hoery. 


MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR. 


13296 Cet. W. C. Ruck, M.M. 13385 L/CrL. J. STonz, M.M. 
12243 Pre. G. LANE, if M. 


GREEK MILITARY CROSS. 


(2nd Class.) (3rd Class). 
Lizut.-Cor. C. WHEELER, D.S.Q. 13833 Cpr. A. R. Dorrit, M.M. 
15001, L/Cpl. A. COOPER. 


ITALIAN BRONZE MEDAL FOR VALOUR., 
13513 L/Crr. J. Hupson, D.C.M. 


STAR OF RUMANIA. 


Mayor R. E. SALKELD. CapTaiIn C. A. Hutcuins, M.C. 
BARBATIE SI CREDINTA. 
(1st Class). (2nd Class). 
13322 Set. F. B. Woo.Ltey. 9488 C.S.M. P. V. FINcH. 
12240 Sct. A. JONES. 29147 L/Cet. E. WESTMACOTT. 


SERBIAN. WHITE EAGLE (sth Class). 
Captain R. A. MANSELL (R.A.M.C.) Captain H.C. Day, M.C. (T.C.F.). 


KARAGEORGE, 5#h Class. 
9669 Set. J. GUBBINS, M.M. 


SILVER MEDAL. 


14373 Pre. A. W. JOHNSON. 13297 C.Q.M.S. J. LLoyp. 
16782 Pre. E. T. HI. 
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LIST OF WARRANT OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
GRANTED COMMISSIONS. 


Regil. No. Rank and Name. Regiment. 
9478 R.S.M. L. J. E tis ... 7th Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
R.Q.M.S. T. PowELi ... 7th Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
CorpPL. J. M. ELDRIDGE... 7th Royal Berkshire Regt. 
13362 Pre. W. H. KING ... va JRACS.C; 
13585 Pre. G. V. CowLEy ... 36th Training Res. Bn. 
11806 Set. N. East ve ... R. West Kent Regt. 
28063 Sct. B. STEWART ... ... R. Scots Regt. 
27580 Sct. C. McCoomMBES «we» RBA, 
15098. Sct. W. H. ADDERLEY .... West Riding Regt. 
14039 Sect. E. H. BoswEii ... Worcestershire Regt. 
13830 Set. C. A. D. Coutts ... Royal Air Force. 
15421 Sot. H. J. SMirH ... ... East Surrey Regt. 
15386 Set. H. Buck - ... East Surrey Regt. 
15264 Set. W. Buck = ... Northamptonshire Regt. 
15008 C.0.M.S. C. G. Topp ... 3rd Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
28033 Set. F. T. BROoKES ... 3rd Somersetshire Lt. Infty. 
27405 SGT. H. T. FINcH ... ... 3rd Dorsetshire Regt. 
12858 Set. P. J. SHERWOOD ... 3rd Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
9261 C.0O.M.S. W. E. GoLtp .. RASC. 
22422 Cri. E. R. Liston ... K.R.R. Corps. 
13887 Seat. L. CHAPMAN ... ... 3rd Royal Berkshire Regt. 
12570 Pre. T. J. CRADDOCK ... Royal Berkshire Regt. 
11798 Set. W. H. GAMMoN ... Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
13981 Sat. F. UNDERWOOD ... 3rd Bedfordshire Regt. 
1411r SGT. J. MENDAY _... .... Machine Gun Corps. 
14194 Sot. W. J. HANNANT ... Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
14370 L/CpL. H. Stovorp... ... Hampshire Regt. 
13296 CrpL. W. C. Buck ... ... Suffolk Regt. 
13723 L/Crr. J. Briccs ... ... Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
13721 L/Scr. A. M. Buntinc ... Notts and Derby Regt. 
13375 SGT. F. C. BALDWIN ... 2nd Bedfordshire Regt. 
13613 Set. A. J. Lams ss... ... 2nd Cheshire Regt. 
16781 Cri. E. Huzzey _... ... 2nd Royal Berkshire Regt. 
13831 Cpr. J. A. JEFFCOATE ... Machine Gun Corps. 
LIST OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS RECOMMENDED} FOR 
COMMISSIONS. 
Regtl. No. Rank and Name. Remarks. 
10571 Set. A. CROXALL sas 
28069 Sct. R. Muir ies as These Non-Commissioned Officers 
28031 Sat. T. WoopMAN ... ... joined Officers’ Training Corps, but 
12820 Sat. A. BROOKES ... ... it has been impossible to get 


28070 L/Cri. R. REID bes ... further details. 
L/CrLt. BuRTON ies ie 
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APPENDIX IV 


LIST OF OFFICERS COMMANDING COMPANIES. 


A. Company. C. Company. 
Rank. Name. Rank. Name. 
CapTAIN R. M. LoGaN. CAPTAIN C. WHEELER. 


CAPTAIN H. A. HENRY. CapTAIN G. B. Martin, M.C. 
CapTaIN M. G. ARNETT. CaPTAIN G. W. O. HULM. 


CAPTAIN N. J. PIERSON 
Captain C. P. Ker, M.C. D. Company. 
CapTaIn G. D. BolssiEr, M.C. Major F. J. NEwTon-KING. 
Maiork F, DEBENHAM. 
B. Company. Captain O. R. Royat-Dawson. 
CaPraIn G. E. Harcourt. Lieut. C. L. Wicks. 
CAPTAIN J. GUISE. CapTaAINn J. C. BARTLETT. 


CarpTraIN C. A. SALVESEN, M.C. 
CaPpTAIN B. L. SIMPSON. 
CaptaIn L. A. GIBSON. 


LIST OF WARRANT OFFICERS AND COMPANY QUARTER-. 
MASTER SERGEANTS. 
REGIMENTAL SERGEANT-MAJORS. 


L. J. Ettts. E. B. Wootton. 
J. H. KIna. P. V. FINCH. , 
D. G. CONNYLL. G. F. MERRITT. 


REGIMENTAL QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANTS. 


T. PowkELt. F. BuCKINGHAM. 
H. Morris. G. Hart. 
C. J. Cuown. H. FINCH. 


COMPANY SERGEANT-MAJORS. 


A. Company. B. Company. C. Company. D. Company. 
F. Reynotps. E. Day. J. H. Kina. D. G. CONNELL.. 
F. SMITH. E. B. Wootton. G. MERRITT. G. MERRITT. 

P. V. FINCH. T. HIGGINS. A. E. FLECKNER. W. ROBINSON. 
H. J. Smitu., L. Lupiow. W. SIMMONDS. 
T. HIGGINS. J. GUBBINS. 


COMPANY QUARTERMASTER SERGEANTS. 


A. Company. B. Company. C. Company. D. Company. 
G. H. KirBy. J. CAMDEN. J. H. Kirk. H. Morris. 
W. E. Gotpv. = Jj. Lioyp. C. J. CHown. C. A. HAWKER. 
J. GOLDSMITH. J. ANDREWS. C. Moore. 
A. MITCHELL. J. GUBBINS. 


Owing to heavy casualties the Battalion was reorganised on a Two- 
Company basis in October, 1918. A and B forming No. 1 Company,. 
C and D forming No. 2 Company. 
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APPENDIX V 


LIST OF OFFICERS WHO PROCEEDED OVERSEAS WITH 
BATTALION. 


Rank and Name. 
Lr.-CoL. F. J. NEWTON-KING 
MAIOoR C. WHEELER. 


Captain L. J. ELLis 
LirgEuT. T. POWELL 
Mayor F. DEBENHAM 
CAPTAIN G. B. MARTIN 
Captain J. GUISE 
Captain H. A. HENRY 
Captain C. A. SALVESEN 
CapTAIN M. G. ARNETT 
CapraiIn B. L. SIMPSON 


Lieut. N. J. PIERSON 
Lizut. R. B. PEMBERTON 
LigutT. C. L. WicKxs 

Lieut. G. C. MILLER i 
Lieut. F. A. DURNO-STEELE 
LigutT. A. H. DITCHBURN 
Lizut. J. H. C. KEBLE 
Lieut. C. P. BAKER 

Ligut. T. BOWMAN 


2/LizutT. C. P. KER 
2/LizuT. S. L. SyMoNDsS 
2/LiEuT. W. GARLAND 
2/LizuT. E. RILEY 


2/LizuT. J. T. S. Hoey ... 
2/LizuT. W. A. YOUNG 
2/LizuT. A. P. Boor 

2/Ligut. P. L. MOLYNEUX 
2/LizuT. C. A. W. MANNING 
Lizut. D. A. Evans (R.A.M.C.) 


Remarks. 

Invalided sick, 21/4/16. 
To command tr1th Bn. Worcester- 

shire Regt., 19/5/18. 
To Home Service, 18/8/17. 
Invalided sick, 9/11/15. 
Invalided, wounds, 12/9/16. 
To Manchester Regt. 
Invalided sick, 2/5/16. 
Transferred to R.A.F., 25/11/16. 
Transferred to R.E., 3/5/18. 
Transferred to M.G.C., 24/1/17. 
Invalided, wounded, 12/9/16. 
Invalided, sick, 3/12/18. 
To 78th Inf. Bde. for Staff duties, 

8/10/16. 
Invalided, sick, 25/3/17. 
Invalided, wounded, 15/7/19. 
Killed in Action, 9/5/17. 
Invalided, sick 29/9/16. 
Invalided, sick, 16/11/16. 
Killed in Action, 9/5/17. 
Invalided, wounded, 13/9/16. 
Serving with Battalion on disbandment. 
Invalided, wounded, 12/9/16. 
Killed in Action, 9/5/17. 
To Army H.Q. for Staff duties, 

5/11/18. 

Invalided, wounded, 19/8/16. 
Invalided, sick, 28/12/15 
Transferred to R.A.F., 28/11/16. 
Transferred to Indian Army, 16/3/17. 
Invalided, sick, 25/2/17. 
Invalided, sick, 1/5/17. 


The following Officers supernumerary to establishment were drafted 
to the 9th Battalion Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry 
when the Battalion proceeded overseas :— 


2/Lizut. P. E. ANDREWS. 
2/Lizut. T. BowMAN. 
2/Lizut. C. H. GREEN. 
2/LizuT. D. S. NORTHCOTE. 


Captain O. S. Royvat-DAawson 


2/Lreut. J. W. SHaw. 
2/LieuT. R. C. STREATFIELD. 
2/LizuT. A. L. THoMas. 
2/LizEuT. T. W. WALDING. 


was invalided to hospital on roth 


September, 1915. He rejoined the Battalion overseas in September, 1916. 
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APPENDIX VII 


LIST OF OFFICERS WHO JOINED BATTALION WHILST IN THEATRE 


Regiment from. 


13th Warwick Regt. 
roth East Surrey Regt. 
3rd Australian Regt. 
goth Suffolk Regt. 


Rifle Brigade. 

8th Northants Regt. 
Unattached List. 

East Surrey Regt. 
Manchester Regt. 

1ith Gloucester Regt. 

11th Gloucester Regt. 

11th Gloucester Regt. 

7th Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
gth Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
gth Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
gth Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
gth Gloucester Regt. 

gth Gloucester Gegt. 

gth Gloucester Regt. 

Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
Gordon Highlanders 

Ist Royal Irish Rifles. 

Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
2nd (G) Bn. Liverpool Regt. 
znd (G) Bn. Liverpool Regt. 
oth East Surrey Regt. 

7th Suffolk Regt. 

11th Worcester Regt. 

Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
Worcester Regt. 

5th Wiltshire Regt. 

7th Wiltshire Regt. 

4th R.W. Surrey Regt. 
Border Regt. 


Royal Fusiliers. 

7th N. Staffs. Regt. 

2/5th Highland Lt. Infty. 

10th Hants Regt. 

Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 

Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 

Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 

Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 
Infty. 


OF WAR. 
Rank and Name. Date joined. 
2/Lizur. L. J. CoLLieR 16/2/16 
2/LizutT. L. A. GrBson 16/2/16 
2/LizutT. H. T. BoNNER 16/2/16 
2/Lizut. H. S. EaGLe .. 23/2/16 
Lrt.-Cov. Sir E. I. B. GROGAN, Br., 
D.S.O. 21/4/16 
2/LizutT. N. S. MaLtBy 7/5/16 
2/Lizut. H. A. Has_tEHAM 24/5/16 
Lr.-CoL.. A. T. RoBINsoN 16/6/16 
2/Lieut. E. W. MipELTON 9/8/16 
2/LizuT. M. B. HATFIELD 7/9/16 
2/Lizut. C. F. Hay 7/9/16 
2/LizuT. D. B. MERRIE w. 15/9/16 
Captain O. R. Royat-Dawson 22/9/16 
Ligut. J. C. BARTLETT... 1/10/16 
2/Lizut. A. A. NEALE... w. 1/10/16 
2/Lizeut. A. T. W. StuKELEY 20/10/16 
2/Lizut. A. HENRY ..- 30/11/16 
2/LizutT. E. THURSFIELD . 30/11/16 
2/LizuT. T. PENSON 30/11/16 
2/LizuT. H. Eccvzs 29/12/16 
2/Lizut. C. A. Hutcuins 29/12/16 
2/Lizut. A. W. KELty 9/1/17 
Major A. D. Homan ... 20/2/17 
2/LizutT. R. F. Woop ... ves 21/2/17 
CAPTAIN J. STEVENSON, M.C.... 20/3/17 
Captain R. A. WHEELER 20/3/17 
Lieut. W. Hystop - 4/4/17 
2/Lieut. H. J. Hopczs 4/4/%7 
Captain F. S. PEARSON ... 10/4/17 
2/Lizut. E. L. D. Rosinson... 12/4/17 
2/Lizut. C. WESTON we 12/4/17 
2/Lizut. H. T. R. Picxrorp... 12/4/17 
2/Lizut. L. F. Bishop 29/4/17 
2/Lizut. G. W. O. Hurtm 19/5/17 
2/LiEzUT. C. J. S. McLaren 19/5/17 
Lieut. C. MILLARD a 19/5/17 
Lr.-Coc. P. VILLIERS-STUART, 
D.S.O. 20/5/17 
Lieut. G. C. ENGLISH wee 24/5/17 
2/Lizut. R. A. W. Kennzpy 24/5/17 
Lr. &Q.M. R. H. Harris 30/5/17 
2/Lizut. F. H. Rowe ... 18/6/17 
Captain A. W. FULLER 23/7/17 
Lizut. R. E. TUNNARD 23/7/17 
2/Lizut. A. B. HAMILTON 23/7/17 
2/LizuT. A. G. TURNER 23/7/17 
2/LizutT. L. S. WALKER 23/7/17 
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Oxf. and Bucks Lt. 
Oxf. and Bucks Lt. Infty. 


APPENDIX VII. 


Rank and Name. 


2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 


F. L. CHAMPANHAC 
F. C. M. Hopson 


LizuT. G. D. BOISSIER 


2/LreuT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 


2/LIEUT. 


C. L. LONGHURST 
S. Wootton 
L. THOMAS 


Lieut. J. W. QUINN 


2/LIEuT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEvT. 


2/LiEvUT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 
2/LizurT. 
2/LIEUT. 


W. Dyson 
H. GEE 
A. Lucas 


W. E. T. THOMPSON .... 


A. J. UNDERWOOD 
W. A. NICOL ... 
F. MUNRO 

M. BARR 

R. J. ASTILL 


LIEuT. C. W. ANDREWS... 
Lieut. D. R. GILLiam 
LigutT. A. W. OwEN 


2/LiEUT. 
2/LIEUT. 


K. M. MACINTYRE 
A. R. MITCHELL 


2/LIE"'T. SELBY 


Date joined. 


15/9/17 
15/9/17 


. 16/10/17 


8/11/17 
8/11/17 


. 22/11/17 


2/2/18 
2/2/18 
2/2/18 


22/3/18 
15/6/18 
15/6/18 
15/6/18 
15/6/18 
15/6/18 


30/6/18 
6/8/18 
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xf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Regiment from. 


R. Berkshire Regt. 
R. Berkshire Regt. 
O 


and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 
and Bucks Lt. 


Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 


Infty. 


Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 
Infty. 


Somerset Light Infantry. 
Royal W. Kent Regt. 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 
East Lancashire Regt. 


APPENDIX VIII 


LIST OF OFFICERS SERVING WITH BATTALION ON 
DISBANDMENT, OCTOBER 25TH, 1919. 


Ligzut.-CoL,. R. H. Jonrs, D.S.O., M.C., The King’s Liverpool Regt., 
Commanding. 

Capt. C. P. Ker, M.C., 2nd in Command. 

Capt. A. T. W. STUKELEY, M.C., Adjutant. 

Capt. H. A. HasLEHAN, A/Q.M. 

Cart. C. A. Hutcuins, M.C., O0.C. ‘B’ Coy. 

Lizut. A. G. TURNER, O.C. ‘A’ Coy. 

Lizut D. R. Gittram, Royal West Kent Regt. 

Lieut. C. W. ANDREwsS, Somerset Light Infantry. 

Lizut. A. W. Owen, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Lrzut W. E. THOMPSON. 

2/LizuT. K. M. MACINTYRE, Lancashire Fusi.iers. 

2/LrzuT. A. R. MITCHELL, East Lancashire Regt. 
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CLIMATE OF SALONICA. 


London. Salonica. 
Mean annual temperature ... bak — 49.6 °F. 60.6 °F. 
Mean temperature (January) wks os 38.8 °F. 41.7 °F. 
Mean temperature (July)... dee tee 62.6 °F. 79.8 °F. 
Maximum temperature (August) ... Ses 100.0 °F. 105.8° F. 
Minimum temperature (February) ... cas 7.0 °F. 14.9° F. 
Mean annual rainfall... sisi site ess 25.2iMs. 21.4°ins. 
Snow fell on ... ae date ee oe 20 days. 6 days. 
Thunderstorms ie vals Jes a Io days. 28 days. 


MALARIA IN BRITISH SALONICA FORCE. 


*Total admissions Rates per 1,000. 
to hospital. Deaths. *Admissions. Deaths. 
1916 Sea 31,059... 190 Sls 237.2 aay 1.45 
1917 a 71,413 we 237 te 350.0 oe 1.16 
1918 ee 59,087... 271 her 371.6 ena 1.70 


* These do not include cases which were treated with the man’s unit 
or in-the Field Ambulance. 
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Berlin, Treaty of, 32, 167. 
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Cugunci, 60, 62, 83, 84, 88, 131. 


Dache, 121, 122. 

Dale, Capt., 158. 
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